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PREFACE. 



niHE very large measure of success, beyond the expectation of the 
-■- most sanguine of its promoters, with which, under God's bless- 
ing, the efforts of the Committee for organizing the Church Congress 
of 1862 were crowned, was felt by all who took part in that meeting 
to be a subject of sincere congratulation ; and in commending the 
report of its proceedings to public notice, the Committee feel bound 
to take the opportunity of expressing their deep sense of the kind- 
ness of the Bishop of the diocese in accepting the office of President 
of the Congress, as well as of the ability with which in that capacity 
he conducted its meetings. 

A few words will suffice to state what were the antecedents of the 
Congress, and the principles which guided those who took part in 
arranging it 

It had long seemed to many among the now happily large number 
of those who regard the working of the Church in this country with 
deep and anxious interest that, the din of theological controversy 
within the Church having somewhat subsided, and time and fuller 
information having removed many prejudices and misconceptions, 
some agency was needed which should bring together for purposes 
of mutual consultation those, both of the clergy and of the laity, 
who were sincerely concerned for the promotion of the practical 
efficiency of the Church of England. The time seemed to have come 
when, by a wise combination among Churchmen, something might be 
effected towards the still further development of her vast resources, 
and the removal of those hindrances which at present delay her evan- 
gelization of the populations of our large towns, and prevent her 
from becoming in the fullest sense the Church of the entire nation. 
Much had been done in many districts both of town and country by 
earnest clergymen who, patiently labouring through evil report and 
good report, had gathered round them bands of devoted workers, in 
all ranks and of both sexes, willing to spend and be spent in the 
blessed work of bringing home the Gospel to our neglected poor. 
Much had also been done by various Church Associations, metro- 
politan and local, towards putting the Church into an attitude of 
successful defence against the organized attacks made upon her in 
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and out of Parliament by the combined hostility of political Dissent 
and of openly avowed Secularism. 

But it was felt that something was needed which might at once 
combine, secure, and intensify the results already gained both of 
extension and defence ; and, by developing still further the reviving 
spirit of systematic organization for Church purposes, might enable 
the Church to advance with an energy and an unwavering progress 
which no amount of isolated and desultory efforts can ever secure. 

And the means of thus bringing together into one focus the zeal 
and experience of our most able and devoted workers seemed to 
be provided by an annual gathering, such as the English public has 
for some time been accustomed to in the meetings for the Pro- 
motion of Science, general or social, or of Antiquarian Research. 
The mere gathering together, from various and distant quarters, 
of men unknown by face to each other, but alike engaged in the 
service of their common Lord, would be in itself full of interest 
and encouragement, and might have a not inconsiderable tendency 
to cement further that union and concord which, in the face of 
the gigantic task before us, is felt by the more thoughtful to be 
a supreme necessity. That a mixed and voluntary assembly of this 
kind should discuss doctrine, or profess to legislate for the Church,, 
or indeed by its own vote to decide anything, was of course seen at 
once to be out of the question. Yet laymen and clergymen who, 
whatever their particular cast of thought or school of opinion, still 
agreed in one common object, — the efficient working of the Church 
for the holy purposes for which she exists, — felt that they might 
learn much from each other by a grave and well-ordered discussion 
of the means to that end. It was also a consideration, secondary 
perhaps and contingent, but still by no means unimportant, that by 
their thus gathering together in large numbers from distant quarters 
they would shew the world, in the way that the public mind of these 
days can best appreciate, that the communion to which they belonged 
was a living reality and power, — able to attract the sympathies of 
thoughtful and influential Englishmen, and prepared to come before 
the country with a calm confidence in her undeniable claim to 
a patient and respectful hearing. 

The honour of having first carried out this idea into act belongs 
to the Cambridge Church Defence Association, under whose auspices 
a well-attended and successful Congress of Churchmen was held in 
Cambridge during three days in November last. 

Encouraged by the happy issue of this first attempt, some Church- 
men in Oxford ventured, after correspondence with the Church De- 
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fence Association at Cambridge, and after having secured the sanc- 
tion and co-operation of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, to form 
themselves, under the chairmanship of the Archdeacon of Oxford, 
into a Committee (which ultimately numbered upwards of eighty 
members) for the purpose of organizing a similar meeting in the 
present year. On that Committee the Vice-Chancellor, together 
with all the Heads of Colleges and Halls, the Dean and Canons 
of Christ Church, and all the parochial clergy, with a large number 
of the influential laity of the city and diocese, were respectfully in- 
vited to serve ; and everything was done to secure the co-operation 
of Churchmen of various shades of opinion, it being the sincere wish 
of the promoters of the scheme to unite all such on the common 
basis of practical work, and to avoid everything which should even 
seem to give to the Congress the appearance of a party movement. 
With this view also the letter of invitation (an extract from which is 
appended, p. viii.) was circulated broadcast throughout the Church, 
general advertisements were inserted in the public papers, and the 
attendance of laymen was particularly requested. 

In making the arrangements for the papers to be read at the 
meetings, it was thought better not to invite them indiscriminately, 
but to select both the subjects on which it seemed desirable that 
papers should be read and the persons who should write them. 
And the best thanks of the Committee, and indeed of the whole 
Congress, are due to the gentlemen who so kindly and readily 
responded to the call thus made upon them. Others also who were 
known to be interested in, or to have practical experience of the 
subject to be dealt with, were specially invited to take part in 
the discussion by which each paper was to be followed. The 
writers were restricted to twenty minutes and the speakers to ten 
minutes each. 

"With the view of providing for subjects, other than those se- 
lected by the Committee, in which an interest might be felt by 
those attending the Congress, it was also arranged that besides the 
six aggregate meetings held in the Sheldonian Theatre, the use of 
which was kindly permitted by the Curators during the mornings 
and afternoons, there should be evening sectional meetings at the 
Town Hall, at which such subjects might be discussed as were 
approved by the Committee, a week's notice being given by those 
who desired to bring them forward. 

Much discussion arose as to the admissibility of ladies. It was 
generally agreed that, if present, they could not be considered mem- 
bers of the Congress, and it was finally settled that as the construe- 
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tion of the Theatre easily admitted of their being placed apart in the 
position of visitors or spectators, they might be allowed to attend. 
No snch arrangement was provided for the less formal evening 
meetings, which were largely attended by ladies. 

Special daily Communion, Matins, and Evensong, at convenient 
hours, were provided in the church of St. John Baptist, (Merton 
College Chapel,) which was kindly allowed to be used for the oc- 
casion. The offerings collected at these services were devoted on 
the first day (July 8) to the Oxford Penitentiary ; on the second day 
(July 9) to the Central African Mission ; on the third day (July 10) 
to the choir of the parish of St. John Baptist. 

In providing lodgings, &c, at moderate fixed prices for persons 
attending the Congress, and in arranging with the Railway Com- 
panies for return tickets at reduced fares available for the Congress 
week, the Sub-Committee for local arrangements received the most 
material and efficient assistance from the Mayor of Oxford, W. 
Ward, Esq. 

To the following Eeport of proceedings, including the discussions, 
(reported by Messrs. Barnett and Buckler of 89, Chancery-Lane,) is 
prefixed a Summary and Analysis, for which, as well as for the 
labour of correcting the proof-sheets, the Committee have to thank 
one of their secretaries, the Rev. EL E. Tweed, of Oriel College. 

The list of persons present (not including ladies) is unavoidably 
incomplete, it having been of course impossible to secure the names 
and addresses of all who attended the meetings. 

The Committee venture to hope that in the volume of proceedings, 
with the issue of which their official existence terminates, many 
papers will be found to be of permanent interest, and to contain 
many valuable suggestions. They beg respectfully to commend it to 
the notice of Churchmen, with the hope that they will do what they 
can to procure for it as wide a circulation as possible, especially 
amongst those who had not the advantage of attending the Con- 
gress itself. 

Extract from Circular of Invitation, 

" It seems almost needless to remark that no encroachment on the functions 
of Convocation or other authoritative synods of the Church can reasonably be 
apprehended. No properly representative character is claimed, either for the 
Congress collectively, or for its individual members ; no one will be bound, or 
can suppose himself bound, by its decisions. It aspires not so much to de- 
liberate with a view to direct action, as to discuss with a view to the enlighten- 
ment and maturing of opinion. And for this object it is conceived that a mixed. 
Congress of Clergy and Laity, drawn together from every quarter of the country, 
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most present peculiar advantages. The mere act of attendance at a purely 
voluntary meeting will be some pledge for the real zeal and loyalty to the 
Church of those who take part in it : and the presence of a large new element, 
who find perhaps no voice in the more formal and authoritative Councils of the 
Church, would seem to ensure, if not that new truths will be elicited, at least 
that old truths will be presented to many in new and striking lights. 

" It is no less clear that questions of a merely speculative character, or such 
as might naturally tend to provoke controversy, can have no place in the dis- 
cussions of such an assembly. The field of practical usefulness, on which all 
sections of the Church may meet, is happily even now a wide one ; and nothing, 
the Committee believe, can tend more effectually to make it wider still than 
meetings of the character now proposed. The mutual suspicions which isola- 
tion has engendered, and the differences which it has magnified, will, it is 
hoped, shrink into narrower compass in the amicable discussions of those 
numerous and important practical questions on which no speculative differences 
are likely to arise. 

" To deal, then, only with such problems as arise out of the actual working 
of the Church, and which her most earnest and successful workers are labour- 
ing to solve in action ; to disclose the evils with which she has to cope, and 
the hindrances which retard her proper work ; to indicate the weak or vulner- 
able points in her system, or point the way to new fields of labour or fresh 
opportunities for usefulness which lie open to her; such are the functions 
which we would claim for our Church Congress." 

Note. — The sum arising from the sale of Congress tickets at Jive shillings each to 
members and ladies, has been applied, after payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Committee y towards reducing the price of this Report. 
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TTSED AT THE OPENING OF EACH DAY'S PBOCEEDINGS IN THE 

SHELDONIAN THEATRE. 

© jjrag far i|jt pace at |erusalem : t^eg sfcaU prosper ifcat Iofe %e." 



Let us pray. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. " 

Christy have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

OTJE Father, which art in hea- 
ven, Hallowed he Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, As it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, As 
we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into 
temptation; But deliver us from 
evil. Amen. 

O Lord, arise, help us. And 
deliver us for Thy Nome's sake. 

Turn us again, Thou Lord God 
of Hosts. Shew the Light of Thy 
countenance, and we shall be 
whole. 

Lord, hear our prayer. And 
let our cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with you. And 
with thy spirit. 

OLOBD, we beseech Thee mer- 
cifully to hear the prayers of 
Thy Church : That we, being de- 



livered from all errors and adver- 
sities, may joyfully serve Thee in 
all godly quietness ; and grant us 
Thy peace all the days of our life; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

ALMIGHTY God, who hast 
built Thy Church upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the head corner-stone ; Grant 
us so to be joined together in unity 
of spirit by their doctrine, that we 
may be made an holy temple ac- 
ceptable unto Thee ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting 
God, by whose Spirit the 
whole body of the Church is go- 
verned and sanctified ; Eeceive our 
supplications and prayers, which 
we offer before Thee for all estates 
of men in Thy holy Church, that 
every member of the same, in his 
vocation and ministry, may truly 
and godly serve Thee; through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 



(Note. The above form of daily Intercession for the Church teas printed on 
the reverse of the Admission Tickets to the Congress.) 



SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 

[the vig-ubes refer to the pages oe the bepobt.] 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, (pp. 1-4.) Antecedents, conditions, pur- 
pose, and subjects of the present Congress. 

CLERICAL EDUCATION, (pp. 4—36.) 
! (1.) Yeby Rev. Deak of EXETER. Clerical Education— (general 

subject.) (4 — 13.) The subject forced into notice by (a) improved feeling 
of candidates, (b) scepticism, (c) diminishing number of University candidates. 
The training best in the abstract — full acadomio prior to special theological course 
—being now commonly impracticable ; the problem ' to improve without lengthen,' 
j ing Clerical Education,' may be solved (I.) at the Universities by third year (or for 

! honour men two terms after it) given to theology, to be studied at diocesan col- 

j leges or improved University lectures, as preferred ; (Six advantages. Two objec- 

tions, answered.) (II.) At t/teological colleges by (a) better co-operation, now 
set on foot, between them, (b) accurate grammatical teaching and highly logical 
text-books. Bishop's examinations need (1) more practical subject-matter, (2) 
associated capitular examiners. 

(2.) Rev. E. A. LITTON. The same, in connection with the Uni- 
versities. (13 — 18.) Clerical education provided for in theory by our (as 
other) Universities, which include Theology among faculties once constituent parts of 
their course. Such provision beneficial to clergy ; academic influences counteract- 
ing spirit of caste. Clerical Seminaries as ' retirements' or * reformatories' bene- 
ficial to an exceptional few. In practice (recent changes being specially adverse 
to it) the professed systematic clerical training is not given in our Universities ; if 
they elect to re~construct rather than renounce such system, theological study must 
be recognised — enforced— undistr acted. Balance of benefit in favour of diverting half 
or more of student's time from general to special theological study. Present 
anomaly cannot continue. Suggestions, 'Pastoral' professorship— -division of 
labour. 

DISCUSSION. (19—36.) Rev. Db. BAYLEE. (19, 20.) Speaker's past 
efforts to promote connection of Theological Colleges with Universities. Such Col- 
leges supply men specially valuable from their ' domestic education,' and pious 

| aspirations. Value of 'praolections.' Remarks on details in Paper I. — Rev. 

! F. C. COOK. (20 — 23.) Importance of movement for conferences of Examining 

Chaplains. Candidates commonly ignorant of Old Testament. Cambridge men 
most so. Bishop's examinations teit character. Party-spirit rare in candidates. — 
Rev. C. A. SWAINSON. (23—25.) Experiences of Chichester College. It gives 
practical training not found in Universities. None forced or tempted to come. 
Character of teaching. Recent academic changes leave new opening for theo- 
logical teaching. — Ven. Arch. DEN ISO N\ (25 -28.) Bishops' examinations 
where many books required produce ex nihilo nihil. Bible and Prayer-book only 
should be required for deacon's orders. — Rev. H. H. SW1NNY. (28.) Spiritual 
• training, which Theological Colleges best supply, is needed by all University men 
on leaving.— J. ALLEN, Esq. (29, 30.) Medical experience favours an Univer- 
sity training for clergy.— Rev. C. R. CONYBEARE. (29.) Protest against Mr. 
Swinny's supposed imputation on academio morals. — Rev. W. J. BKAMONT. 
(29 — 81.) Cambridge parochial clergy suggest parish work for students. Pro- 
longed residence of such may have good effect. Academic testimony to views 
propounded. Divinity is studied in Cambridge Colleges. — Rev. E. C. WOOLL- 
COMBE. (31.) Hebrew study to be enforced on resident Fellows. — Rkv. W. 
EMERY. (31.) Cambridge defended ; its theological studies— spiritual advan- 
tages — charitable activity — moral amelioration. — Rev. Prop. ROGERS. (32, 33.) 
Capitular and extra-diooesan examiners objectionable. Practical training non- 
academic— The PRESIDENT. (33—36.) Universities need supplement of The- 
ological Colleges, not as vitiating or failing to improve students, but because un- 
suited for specifically clerical development, lloxpital work not edifying tor stu- 
dents. Examination in text-books essential. Theological 'honours' deprecated. 
Professors should examine for their certificates. 

L 



Xll SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 

MEANS OF ENLARGING &c, MINISTERIAL 

AGENCY. (36—70.) 

(1.) A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. Increase of Episcopate. 

(36 — 43>) To make extension of episcopate popular, the cry must be, not ' re- 
lieve the Bishop, 1 but ' develope the diocese* (Diocese the Church's integer.) 
Hitherto, but one see added, and mere legislators' schemes have failed, through 
deadness of local feeling '. True mission of Church Institutions to awaken this, by 
instilling the Diocesan vdea, as inclusive of all Churob organization. The want of 
bishops side by side with local civil magnates a ' truncation of national life of the 
Church,' injurious to her prestige. Bishops must be agitated for by localities that 
need them, with reference to local conditions rather than to uniformity. Only 
strong local feeling can prevail. Parliamentary initiative illusory. 'Diocesan, 
development' not inherently unpopular. Dioceses divisible in Bishop's lifetime. 

DISCISSION. (43—48.) Hon. COLIN LINDSAY. (43.) Church's consti* 
tutional right to voice in election of Bishops asserted on historical grounds. — 
Arch. CHUKTON. (43, 44.) Province of York important and peculiar. Bi- 
shops best appointed by the Crown, acting under check of public opinion. — - 
J. ALLEN, Esq. (44.) Lay dissatisfaction at episcopal appointments. — Rev. 
Dr. BAYLEE. (44, 45.) Good feeling towards the Church among Liverpool 
poor and 'navvies.' Power of poor men's pence. — Ald. BENNETT. (45, 46.) 
Ordinations and confirmations should be oftener brought before congregations. 
More officiating bishops wanted.— Rkv. J. FOXLEY. (46.) Auecdote proving the 
Church's loss through infrequent visits of Bishops. What we desiderate the Wes- 
leyans possess — a living * diocesan' system. — Rev. F. C. MASSINGBERD. (46, 
47) Mr. Bennett's Bishops would be ' suffragans.' ' Praemunire'— once a protec- 
tion, to clergy against the Pope, whose interference is henceforth barred by his own 
act, should now be repealed, as contravening Magna Charta. Jealousy of Crown 
unwise — Aroh. DENISON. (47, 48.) Jealousy of the Crown suicidal.— Rev. 
B. BELCHER. (48.) Extension of episcopate has been demanded by 6,000 
clergy. v 

(2.) Rev. Pbof. H. BROWNE. Extension, &c. (Permanent Di- 
aconate.) (48 — 56.) The acknowledged benefit of highly ' educated and 
civilized clergy being not now attainable to rail extent of demand, the gap must be 
filled; not (a) by celibate 'clergy houses' in towns ; nor (b) by half-educated stu- 
dents from cheapened Theological Colleges; bona fide divines being still needed, 



Curates Fund," utilized Cathedral prebends, &c., lay, sub-diaconal, and female 
agency ; mainly by Permanent Lower or Middle-Class Diaconate : whereby two 
areat classes, alienated by no other Church or sect (cf. the Wesleyan system) may 
be regained. This measure, by raising the Priesthood, would raise Clerical Edu- 
cation. The "ways and means" difficulty met by permitting Secular callings. 
Objections based on sanctity of Diaconate overstrained. (Proof from Early 
Church.) Necessity of such change, retaining educated high-class heads of 
parishes. 

(3.) Rev. F. C. MASSINGBERD. Minor Orders. (56—63.) The 

'Permanent Diaconate' scheme, even supposing the well-known (e. g. &c.) diffi- 
culties surmounted, leaves scope for Quasi- Ministerial Lay Offices. Such perhaps 
the New Testament ' Evangelists' held ; certainly the ' readers, singers,' &c.»of 
churches in third and fourth centuries, &c. Minor Orders — long preserved as dis- 
tinct in Western Churches (until absorbed by Monachism), and even now in the 
Eastern ; in ours, tried not from choice by Archbishop Parker, and now freely in 
missions, &o. ; might be useful at home ; and should be (a) employed to read in 
churches, hold informal services, catechize Sunday Schools or adults, visit, 
leaven their own class ; (b) supplied from gentry wanting a ' mission '—by payment 
from employers of labour— by lower middle-class volunteer or paid help . rs ; (N .B. 
A 'Brotherhood of Readers' preferable to 'Society' agencies); (c) appointed as 
nominees of Parish Priest formally licensed by Bishop. Formation of such order 
must precede episcopal, and does not need Legislative sanction. 

DISCTJSSTON. (64—70.) Rev. PERCEVAL WARD. (64, 65.) Prior to 
Lay agency the Diaconate projyer must be made a reality. Secular callings (if 
legalized by Parliamentary repeal of disability, followed by Church Legislation) 
would obviate danger of clerical pauperism, and make an adequate staff of Deacons 
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possible— Rev. W. J. BEAMONT. (65.) Ruridecanal mixed meetings might 
aid to remove spiritual destitution R. S. SOWLER, Esq. (65, 66.) Endow- 
ments and clergy more needed than churches. Pew-rent churches share fluc- 
tuations in popularity of preachers. Probationary work to be exacted from 
aspirants to Orders.— Speaker unknown. (66) Mr. Ward's views against 
consent of seventeen centuries. Untrained teachers dangerous. — Kb v. Dr. 
HOWSON. (67,68.) Difficulties of schemes in Papers II., III. With less formality 
the clergy might have subsidiary deacons for the asking, vis., pious laymen, pro- 
fessional or not, to whom a definite work might be assigned. ' Societies* hinder 
charity. Methodists get much done by expecting much. Scripture-readers claim 
notice. More of system generally needed.— Rev. F. C. MASSlNGBERD. (68.) 
Canon lxxvi. stops the way against 'secular callings. '—Rev. Canon WOOD- 
GATE. (68—70.) Difficulties of lay agency (e. g. Scripture-readers) insoluble to 
speaker. (Early precedents help little.) More hope in women's work. Con- 
summation to be wished for Dissent. Theological Colleges have raised the standard 
of clerical life. Supply of clergy diminished, not by Scepticism, but by multitude 
of new openings to lay professions. — Rev. F. TRbNCH. (70.) Much valuable 
lay work now done. Committee-work, excepted. — Sir C. ANDERSON. (70.) 
Pernicious teaching of Ranters wants counteracting. 

CHURCH IN THE ARMY. (70—78.) 
Bbv. W. F. HOBSON. Numbers. Of Privates two-thirds, of Officers 

nearly all, Churchmen. Places of worship commonly unconseorated — some un- 
seemly. Exceptions. Services, ordinary — exceptional — details of. Chaplains — 
their numbers, status, ' denominational' difficulties, and isolation. Confirmations 
a valuable opportunity. Practical fruit of religion — some communicants, under 
special difficulties ; morality up to average ; where bad, not all due to army in- 
fluence. Discipline a help. Churchmen come less instructed than sectaries. 
Officers improved in tone. Barrack schools— how their secular teaching may be 
supplemented. Camp as hopeful a clerical svhere as parish ; congregations atten- 
tive — officers friendly — and, trials considered, a fair proportion of religious, moral, 
deoent men. •' 

For discussion, see p. 266*. 

WOMEN'S WORK IN WORKHOUSES. (78—83.) 

\ Pauperism ipso facto constitutes a claim for special care. ' District schools' an ad- 

mission of the principle of arresting it ; even these need further classifying ; and 
\ offer a wide sphere for women's work. More and better female inspection and 

i administration needed for a) pauper children — girls especially being ruined for want 

of kindly influences ; (b) adult females in workhouses, of whom many need 
i ' Penitentiary ' influences, and a few rescue from contamination ; (c) aged, sick, 

; &o., for whom, great as their number and needs, scarce any decent nursing is 

!• provided. Public funds must supply the basis of the work needed ; Christian 

zeal, especially women's zeal, must secure its being well done. Greater costliness 
\ of work ill done as now, without it. Workers should not be wanting. 

WORK OP HOSPITALS. (84.) 
Da. ACLAND. [A summary only inserted.] 

YOUNG MEN'S INSTITUTES. (84—92.) 
Ebt. J. LAWRELL. Power of young men for good or evil. With 

much temptation, they have now unusual opportunities. Select examples of work- 
ing of exclusively Church Institutes : A. in a manufacturing town : object, • Mutual 
Improvement.' Success due to Church character. B. in a city: object, ' culture, 
recreation/ &c. Partial failure by ' avoiding extremes.* C. in country town : ob- 
^ ject, 'reading, ohess, music. ' D. in London (suburban): object, 'union among 

Churchmen. ' Not favoured by clergy. E. in London (mercantile) : object, ' assist- 
ing work of Church' — affiliation to Church Institution — Communion test. F. 
Youths' Club, Lowther Arcade: object, 'education and amusement' for office and 
shop lads from 14 to 18. Suggestions : How to form Institutes : use of discussion 
— rules tentative — debates tending to acrimony watched. 
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CHURCH FINANCE. (93—119.) 
(1 .) J. G. HUBBARD, Esq., M.P. Church Finance generally. (93— 

98.) Limitation and extension of the subject. Vast aggregate wealth of English 
Churchmen inadequately represented in their charities. Why. (1.) Unsatisfac- 
tory agencies—* got-up' Societies, dinners, balls, bazaars, meetings and reports. 
(2.) Bishops and Clergy (though liberal themselves) wanting in bold enforcement 
of dirty on the laity ; which would not alienate them, as supposed. A fixed pro- 
portion useful as a standard ; from which individual deflection may be allowed, 
if self-denial is exercised. Tenth of national wealth not too much. Mode of Col- 
lection : (1.) Offertory, recommended ; (2.) Societies, defended ; for both, clear pub- 
lished accounts a necessary caution against scandal. Caution against the impru- 
dence verging on dishonesty which, "working in faith" — and on credit — ruins 
both borrowers and sureties. 

(2.) Rev. T. L. CLATJGHTOtf. Church Finance-local. (99—106.) 

District-churches and charities have four resources ; of which (1.) sermons, (2.) 
meetings are precarious ; (3.) subscriptions troublesome; (4.) Offertory with other 
advantages dispenses with need of No. 3. The consent essential to its success 
to be gained by a year's trial, giving up subscriptions, and precisely fixing details — 
who to collect, and how, &c. The mode not indifferent — its principle the highest — 
its success not due to popularity, but to the principle ' habit makes easy,* applied 
to giving. Real difficulties of subscription-collecting. Alleged ditto of Offertory. 
Its importance for rising generation, in Peel districts, &c. To win ' consent ' pa- 
tience and vivd voce argument essential ; popular jealousy of change has its use. 
Results at (a.) Kidderminster. Three churches supplied with equivalents of six 
subscriptions, under local difficulties. Threefold apportionment. (0.) Kinwarton 
— twenty years' success among rural labourers. Appeal to figures illusory ; to ea> 
perience, decisive. The need a growing one. Our generation not niggardly ; e.g. 
in Church building, under legal difficulties. The alternative '^pe^^afe' denounced. 
English Church adapted to national character. 

DISCUSSION. (106—119.) Arch. DENISON. (106, 107.) Protest against 
Mr. Claugh ton's (supposed) readiness to ' betray the National Church,' i.e. surren- 
der her legal claims ; for which voluntary offerings (which are besides needed for 
other objects) can only in exceptional cases be an equivalent. — Rev. T. L. CLAUGH- 
TON. (107.) Explanation. New Churches wnich have no 'legal claim' were 
alone meant.— F. POWELL, Esq. (107, 108.) Church building in Bradford. 
The laity fairly claim more confidence, and larger share of initiative in Church 
work. Clerical obstructives. No funds without Committees. Direct appeals to 
all, not indirect through ' Churchwardens' and ' Rural Deans,' the policy of the 
Clergy. Power of pence — among Wesleyans, &c. The 'Establishment' idea a 
check on liberality. Grants of Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be met — 
Rev. F. TRENCH. (108, 109.) Explanation and illustrative anecdotes.— C. B. 
HIGGINS, Esq. (109.) Value of the « Establishment'— R. S. SOWLER, Esq. 
(109 — 111.) Heads of a contemplated paper reviewing Mr. S. Estcourt's, Sir C. 
Grey's, and Mr. Disraeli's views on Church-rates. Growing intolerance of political 
dissent. Query for Dissenting agitators.— E. AKROYD, Esq. (Ill— 113.) Offer- 
tory experience at Haley Hill encouraging — but not to substitution for Church- 
rates. Qualified appropriation of family sittings desirable. Offertory does fluc- 
tuate in amount. Evils of Pew*system. Working classes chief contributors. 
' Muscular Christians' of Oxford not forthcoming for Northern curacies, where the 
Church has a promising field.— B. PIERREPOINT, Esq. (113, 114.) Happy 
results of offertory and conditional appropriation of sittings at Warrington. — 
Rev. Dr. HUME. (114,115.) Statistics of Liverpool charities. Want of better 
system proved by fewness of subscribers. Proposed remedy by publicity. — Rev. H. 
JONES. (116.) Pews should be rated. —R. BRETT, Esq. (116— 118.) Success 
of Offertory and Open Church System at Stoke Newington, Haggerston, Clerken- 

well, &c. Proposed extension of the same in Shoreditch W. COTTON, Esq. 

(118, 119.) Bishop Blomfield on principles of giving. Offertory the only secure 
way. Few-rents prevent churoh-building — alienate the poor — cause Dissent. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, &c. (120—149.) 
(1.) Rev. Dr.HOWSOK On Deaconesses. (120—127.) (a.) Kind of 

Organization required. Needs of Parishes — of Institutions. Diversities of the former. 
, Diocesan Training Institutions essential to unity, permanence, &c. Details. 
Dress to be distinctive — payment if needed — rank various — mode of appointment, 
by clergyman's choice— bishop's sanction, (b.) Objections — historical, social, &c, 
answered, (c.) Cautions. Conditions of English v. German Society to be studied — 
existing agencies valuable — danger of needless offence in externals, (d. ) Sugges- 
tions for diffusing knowledge on the subject. 
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(2.) Rev. T. T. CARTER. On Sisterhoods. (128—135.) (a.) De- 
finition of a Sisterhood, (b. ) History, Argument for New Testament authority 
* — Primitive Church — growth of ' monastena.' (o.) Essentials — lifelong dedica- 




swered ; the call paramount if real ; room for both, (g.) Benefits — work aided by 
unity and traditional experience— life of undivided devotion facilitated. * 

(3.) Rev. C. W.FTJRSE. On Parochial Mission Women. (136-140.) 

(a.) Principles of the movement. (1.) Subordination to Parochial System — ap- 
pointment t>y, and reference to, the Incumbent. A new class reached. (2. ) Po- 
verty of the agent — makes her more efficient and more welcome. Opportunity of 
self-devotion given to a lower class. (3.) Self-support — aid by collection of sav- 
ings — meetings for work, &c, not by alms, (b.) KesulU and extent of the move- 
ment, (c) Value — as step to higher organization. Relation to Sisterhoods, &c, 

DISCTJSSIOK (140—149.) Rev. Dr. PUSEY. (140—143.) Increased do- 
i votion of women the fruit of a call. A call implies permanence. Rules not to be 

hastily imposed by the Church. Precedents of the Early Church for ' professed 
1 virginity* and ' religious obedience.' Value of the latter. Subordination to paro- 

chial system an illusion. Even less perfect systems should be welcomed by the 
Church.— Rev. R. J. HAYNE. (143, 144.) Definition of ' deaconess' includes 
life-work, and Episcopal authority and benediction. — Rev. PELHAM DALE. 
(144 — 146.) Deaconesses from a chaplain's point of view. Kaiserswerth a point 
of departure to the Burton Crescent Institution. Tentative character of the latter. 
— Rev. R. SEYMOUR. (146,147.) Great and providential progress of the cause. 
Diversity of needs, and so of positions, and of gifts needed in female ministrants. 
-Rev. W. E. SCUDAMORE. (147.) Consecration by Bishop always essential to 
the Deaconess.— Ven. Aroh. CHURTON. ^148.) Vows the bane of 'religious' 
societies of women.— Bishop of OXFORD. (148, 149.) The Congress approves 
authorized systematic women's work : repudiates vows in toto. The latter — and 
the term ' religious* — imply a lower and false standard. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND ABROAD, &c. (150—158.) 

REV. F. MEYRICK. (150—156.) The fundamental unity of superficially-di- 
i vided Eastern, Western, &c., Churches forbids our forming separatist congregations 

of proselytes : their corruptions necessitate foreign chaplaincies for our own people. 
1 Evils of Presbyterianism now prevalent in these. Remedy, supplementary epi- 

! scopal supervision. Our duty of friendly interposition in aid of self -reform in cor' 

( rupt Churches inferred from the ' Universality' of the Episcopate. Objections — 

i resting on mistaken self-depreciation — answered. 

DISCUSSION". Rev. G. WILLIAMS. (157, 163.) Difficulties of 'friendly in- 
terposition.' Adherence to quasi- International Law of the Church our safeguard. 
English Church favourably known in Russia.— Rev. E. A. LITTON. (158.) 
. Hopelessness of ' friendly interposition' with Rome. Truth preferable to order. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS. (158—169.) 

RT. How. J. NAPIER. (158—164.) Sympathies of the constituencies— i. e . 
* the laity — to be secured. The Church, free by Magna Charta, is since the Re- 
formation dependent for freedom on lay-co-operation. The majority in Parliament 
not hostile to the Church while active. Sympathy of half- alienated middle class 
to be gained through lay agency in the parish. United action of friends in Par- 
liament most important. Need of Association to systematize local efforts every- 
where — of better opportunities for conference — above all, of unity. 

DISCUSSION. Rev. J. T. WALTERS. (165.) Churchmen as Electors must 
test candidates by their churchmanship*— Rev. S. ROBINS. (165.) Church In- 
stitution supplies needed organization. — H. HOARE, Esq. (166.) Four-fifths of 
the House might be secured to the Church by combined action. Shortcomings of 
the clergy. — Hon. F. LYGON. (166, 167.) Doctrinal questions not Parliamentary. 
Maintenance of status quo the policy of the Church at present. — Rev. W. POUND.- 
(167.) The Church Institution should act on the polling centres. — A. BRADY, 
Esq. (167, 168.) Church Institution, its past work, and its Circular commended. 
—Bishop of OXFORD. (168, 169.) Each defeated attack on the Church is a 
doctrine asserted. 

I 
I 
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RECOVERING OF ALIENATED CLASSES, &c. 

(170—199.) 
(1.) E. HERFORD, Esq. On Free and Open Churches. (170—177.) 

§ 1, 2. Three points proposed for proof. § 3. Definition of the Pew System. 
§ 4-— 6. Enumeration of * artificial obstructions* to free worship— exclusion, actual 
or apparent — offence to self-respect, &c. § 7, 8. All non-pew-holders are ' «r- 
cluded,' (e.g. 49 in 60 in Manchester); § 9. all 'excluded' are * alienated;* and 
§ 10, 11. Exclusion, i.e. the Pew System, is the cause of alienation. § 12 — 14. The 




'free' seats, 'nominal' rents, &c. — are fallacious. No room for qualifying 
statements. 

(2.) Rev. W. C ADMAN. School Chapels and Supplemental Ser- 
vices. (177 —182.) (I.) Assumptions : (a.) Parish church practically not for 
all, but (b.) clergyman responsible for all (c.) as a true missionary, (d.) Exist- 
ence of lay zeal. (II.) Realities : large non-worshipping or alienated class (49 in 
60) — not unimpressible, not anti-religious, but in danger of becoming worse. (III.) 
Suggestions : Doctrine of the Cross to be preached, through the parochial system, 
but without hasty separation of districts better worked with temporary chapels, 
&c, affiliated to mother church. Such chapels easily and cheaply set on foot ; 
feeders to parish church: their extra clergy might be got by voluntary aid. 
(IV.) Results (though not the true criterion of work) are satisfactory, e.g. after 
6k years 62 communicants out of once heathenized district Such chapels suit 
those who shrink from church. Their attendants value church services as such. 
Conclusion. Call to ' repair the breaches' of past neglect. 

DISCUSSION. (182—199.) H. HOARE, Esq. (182, 183.) Lord Shaftes- 
bury would have attended. Value of lay co-operation— of President's services — 
of the Congress. Laity, poor and rich, may be trusted. — KEV. J. ERSKINE 
CLARKE. (183, 184.) Compulsory church-going of school children alienates 
many. Occasions which interest working men to be signalized by special service 
for men, with plain-spoken address. Their class ready to support the Church. — 
The PRESIDENT. (184, 186.) « Alienated' includes ( i.) sectaries, or (b.) preter- 
mitted. Country v. town.— Rev. G. PROCTER. (18o.) Church-going children 
an avenue to parents. Church services a valuable training, and, if choral, a de- 
light to them —Rev. H. JONES. (185, 186.) Selling and letting of sittings 
the real evil of Pew System. A Pew-rate might get rid of the worst traffickers, 
who shirk Church-rate. Illustrations of unscrupulous tenacity of Pew-holders. — 
Rkv. G. HUNTINGTON. (186, 187.) Experience of Manchester on Church 
maintenance. Endowments (jperhaps forthcoming) best, but Offertory securer, 
aad more popular than Pew-rents. * Free' Services and Offertories in Cathedral. 
The poor give ; richly dressed women do not. Case of a parish of 16,000 people with 
no free seats. — Lord EBURY. (187—189.) Speaker's efforts as Churchwarden 

h to ' free' half St. George's, Hanover-square. Clergy should be free to study local 
diversities. New churches the hope of the 'open* system. Value of Congress as 
tending to unity. Speaker's wish to make converts. — Mayor op OXFORD. 
(189, 190.) Oxford experience. Obsolete pew-abuses. New *open' church. 
Freehold pews in ' Parliamentary' Church at Banbury. Dissent rife there in con- 
sequence.— Arch. DENISON. (190,191.) The 'open church' and 'town' side 
of question overstated. Appropriation suits English character, English Law, and 
delicacy of the poor. ' Mandamus' against Churchwardens the cure for pew diffi- 
culties. Case in point.— Sir C. ANDERSON. (191, 192.) ' Alienated* sectaries. 
Wesleyan credulity. Influence of Ranters. Farming lads to be saved from their 
antinomian teaching by night schools. Hints for formation of such. — J. G. HUB- 
BARD, Esq. (192, 193.) The motives of defenders of appropriation to be scruti- 
nized. Absurd ones alleged. Natural love of * one's own place harmless in 
country churches, in towns produces gross abuses, (Darlington. &c.) Appropria- 
tion/or a year recommended. — Rev. J. SKINNER (193.) Rustic poor respect 
farmer's appropriations. Cure for Bird- tending evils. — T. C. HIGGINS, Esq. 
(193, 194.) Dissenters not alienated by pews; which protect from 'chimney- 
sweepers,' &c. Gospel teaching the one thing needed. — Rev. C. ROBINS. (194, 
195.) Experience of Clare Market Mission. Preference for Choral and full Church 
service. Holy Communion stamps the character of the ' chapel-school 1 Congrega- 
tion a bona fide local one— its liberality. Clergyman to live amona his people. 
Suspicion fatal. 'Missions' should grow, and propagate themselves. — Prof. 
BURROWS. (196, 196.) No middle course between pews and 'open' churches. 
The latter do not divide families — promote self-respect and cleanliness. Use of 
inscription to declare a church free. — Dr. BRADY. (196, 197.) 'Conventional* 
districts best. The poor have the will to appropriate. Proof that they may be 
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won. Reality of Mr. Robins' Mission. How to guard and extend such works. 
Dissenters useful— laity willing.— Rev. P. C. MASSINGBERD. (197,19a) Pewa 
before the Reformation. Law of 'seating parishioners' in relation to 'open* 
churches. Children in church. The bird-tender is 'doing his duty/ Offertory 
not to be diverted from the poor.— Rev. Canon TREVOR. (198.) Unappro- 
priated seats intolerable to York congregations. Their success elsewhere excep- 
tional.— ~R. BRETT, Esq. (198, 199.) The free system is popular. A chimney- 
sweeper in church. Churchwardens' duty a weekly one.— The PRESIDENT. 
(199.) Frequent (e.g. monthly) re-allotment satisfies the law. fills the church* and 
protects the poor, often excluded from free churches by fashionable intruders. 

(Religious Vows. Retrospective Resolution condemning 'Religious vow* pro- 
posed by Arch. Denison, but withdrawn, after opposition of Messrs. Seymour. 
Hubbard, &c, at President's request. (200. )] 

MISSIONS. (201—226.) 

(1.) Rev. J. E. PHILIPPS. Selection and Training of Missiona- 
ries. (201 — 207.) More men rather than Bibles are needed. Proof from 
statistics. Present supply not 700 in all. (I.) Selection. The type specially 
needed (omitting here the bishop— experienced presbyter— native— deaoonese) is 
the younger man; to be sought (a) from Publio Schools and Universities, through 
College influence, Select Preachers, Missionary Professorship [proposed subject, 
and sources of endowment for one] ; or this supply failing, as hitherto, (b) from 
Middle Class, now the seedplot of Dissenting ministry, but largely available for 
ours. Aspirants to be secured, at any age, if good, i«e. possessing oertain moral, 
intellectual and physical requisites — but best about 16, before paid occupation 
begins. Elder ones (20 or upward*) commonly fail through ignorance. Hence 
a need, beginning to be supplied, of missionary pupilships. Value of local efforts. 
(IT.) Training (that of University men omitted) of pupils by the writer, described ; 
its provision for intellectual, physical, and spiritual nature. 

(2.) Key. H. C. HTJXTABLE. Mission Work. (208—215,) Duty of 

evangelizing, and prior claim of English colonies, assumed. Need of adaptation 
to local varieties of Heathenism. We must civilize by Christianizing. An Epi- 
scopal constitution best ensures order and economy in Mission Churches. Quali- 
fications required of missionaries high and various. Knowledge (best acquired 
early) of languages the first pre- requisite. Duties of winning confidence — preach 
ing — catechizing. Proficiency to precede Baptism. Use of class-teaching 



hortation — discipline — for communicants. Duty of self-support enforced on 
Churches, to prepare for permanent Native ministry. Cautions against 'back- 
sliding' native ministers— against efforts to 'denationalize.' Education by Schools, 
vernacular and English — and Colleges. Need of women's help— prospects of hin- 
drance or aid. Hints on civilizing agencies — value of medical skill— dealing with 
caste. Missionary force should first be concentrated, and then radiate outwards. 
Able and educated Churchmen called to counteract the negative teaching of 
Government, and native scepticism, echoed by F. Newman. 

DISCUSSION. (215—226.) Rev. C E. GOLDIE. (216—217.) Results of 
five years' experience of missionary pupils at home. Benefit of Society's grants. 
Value of pupus'help in day and night-schools, non-clerical parish work, ie. Edifica- 
tion of boys by such scope for early zeal. The scheme expansive, &c. — C. KAIKES, 
Esq. (217, 218.) Experiences of the speaker in India. Lesser differences do not 
divide the Church there. Decreasing prejudice of natives. The mutiny, by bringing j 

out the devotion of missionaries, and Christian (the only loyal) natives, has raised 
Christianity in the eyes of heathen and statesmen. Call to University men. — 
Rev. Canon TREVOR. (218—221.) Extreme case illustrating the fallacy of j 

4 preaching the Gospel' without planting the Church. Defective organization— <espe- i 

oially of Episcopate mainly engrossed by English residents, paralyzes the Indian 
as a native Church. Not aliens sent by ' Societies,' but endowments for native 
bishoprics, &a, are now wante d- V iews of Bps. Middleton and Heber of duty i 

towards natives.— REV. Dr. HAWKINS. (220.) The former vindicated.— Dr. 
ACL AND. (221.) Partial medical teaching for missionaries — as for others— may j 

(thanks to Dr. Pusey) be had in Oxford.— Rev. H. C. HUXTABLE. (221.) SeLf. ' 

endowment best for native Indian Church.— Rev. Dr. BAYLEE. (221—223.) The 
Societies (' Church Missionary' especially) ' extinguish' missionaries (including the 
speaker's pupils) by too rigorous test, which excludes aspirants who satisfy Bishops 
at home. ' The ' Society' system outgrown* Medical teaching at St. Aidan's. — 
The PRESIDENT. (222, 223.) Societies defended— caution and economy in- 
dispensable to them.— Rev. J. GARRETT. (223.) Missionaries should be de- 
pendent on their Bishop, not on* Committees. — REV. — AWDRY. (223, 224.) 

b 
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St. Augustine's College welcome* promising stodentseren above the age of Messrs. 
Pbilip ps' an d Goldie's popQs. Its students not rejected by Societies. — Bishop 
OF CAPETOWN. (224—226.) Even excess™ precaution, on the part of Societies, 
vernal. St, Augustine's men rained at the Cape. Education of ' Missionary pupils' 
a great work. Denial of more bishops an injustice to India. State consent to 
sending bishops to Heathen an abuse. The want of some body authorized by the 
Bishops to call forth missionaries (the best men refusing to respond to 'Societies') 
embodied in Resolution of South African Bishops.— Ret. Dr. BATLEE. (226.) 
Society for Propagation of Gospel the most liberal 



[Congress of 1868. (226—229.) Manchester chosen for its- place ; Abch. 
DEN1S0N proposing, Dr. BENNETT and Rxv. Cahon ANSON proving its fit- 
ness, promising a welcome, kc Its rules to be substantially those of the Oxford 
Congress : Mb. BEAMONTS proposal that the question of rules be left open, being 
objected to by the PRESIDENT and Congrem, as likely to lead to misunderstanding. 
Especially doctrinal decisions to be disclaimed for the future ; whether the ' Resolu- 
tion on Vows' (p. 200) vert (according to Mr. Chambxblaih) or were not (according 
to the President and Abch. Desusojs) an infraction of the «rri«t*ng rule against 
them] 

PAROCHIAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. (230—239.) 

IiEV. H. J. ELLISCXN. Drinking, the great bane, and disgrace of the nation, re- 
cently stimulated by our legislation, still a growing evil. The remedy — total Absti- 
nence Associations. Three promising instances of such, headed by Clergy, in densely- 
peopled parishes. Assuming the power of association to cure (as it promotes) the 
eviL and the parish as its natural sphere, the Principle — First, of " Abstinence," 
Tanously assailed, and discredited by fanatical friends, may be defended as (a) more 
tending to "God's glory" — more "expedient" — more profitable to the "neighbour" 
and " weak brother" than the lawful ' moderation,' perhaps harmless to self Same 
principle acted on by clergy in parallel cases. Such abstinence gives stamp of 
reality to preaching. Secondly, The "Pledge? even as a religious vow (being to 
many no mere agreement) defended by Scriptural and Church precedents. Bap- 
tismal vows (said to make this needless) hare no hold on the drunkard — the pledge 
ensures a ' lucid interval/ wherein the Church (or foiling it, Dissent) reclaims 
him. Objection of 'harm to self if true, invalid, (for self may be harmed for 
others) ; but untrue, according to medical and clerical testimony, e.g. Sydney 
Smith. Kven non-abstaining clergy may help. The need for the movement over- 
whelming — the case against it not proven. 

HELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

BET. W. B. MORRISON. (239—245.) The Religious element in National 
Education threatened. Mosaic sanction of a national religious teaching unre- 
pealed. Consent in its favour of Protestant States exemplified in Prussian code ; 
but now weakened by defection of Holland, where in spite of protests, and with 
a result already pronounced unsatisfactory on hi^h English (M . Arnold) and 
Prussian authority, all distinctive Christian teaching has been discarded from 
schools. Secular-Education theories and parental feelings {teste M. Arnold) incom- 
patible. In England, the suggestion — put forth by Royal Commission, and too 
well received— of a " School Rate" threatens, what reason, and American experience 
prove to follow from it — the omission of Religious teaching to pacify contending 
Kate-payers ; and National demoralization, traced by high American authority to 
this source. The Church cannot gain or keep her hold by Sunday-Schools, or by 
Clergy without the schools. Dangers from apathy in Parliament, Committee of 
Council, and Dissenting jealousy ; hope in sound religious feeling of England, if 
well informed. Hint to Electors. Testimony of M. Guizot* 

SYNODAL ACTION IN THE COLONIES. 

BISHOP OP TA8MANIA. (246—259.) I. In Australasia generally, (a) At 
Sydney, 1850, Bishop Broughton and five other Bishops, initiate the idea of 
lay co-operation by 'conventions' to assist ' synods. ' (b) At Melbourne, 1864, 
a Bill originated, constituting Bishop and Church Assembly the governing body 
for the Church, (c) At Adelaide, 1855, Synodal action based on compact (in 
principle, sound— in practice, weak) until, the doubt as to legality dispelled by 
legal advice, territorial and diocesan Synods for all dioceses established through 
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Bishop Selwyn. (d) Legislature at Sydney fails to see that Synods diminish 
Bishop's power. (?) Failures a bar to provincial action. II. In Tasmania. 
(a) Clerical Petition to the Crown in 1851 for removal of (supposed) disabilities 




steps in 1855—1857. A mixed ' Council of advice' smooths the way 
for a Synod. Three orders, each with ' veto,* ' Communicant' test for members— 
not for electors. Its constitution — provisions for permanence — Acts — for Church 
Discipline, &c. Court for the latter. Mixed tryers for ' delinquency ;' but all clerical 
where doctrine is involved. Beneficial working, and improving prospects of 
Colonial Synods, a lesson for more favoured England; where (in Oxford diocese 
especially) even the Congress proves them to be feasible. 

DISCUSSION. (260—265.) Bishop of CAPETOWN. (260—262 ) Synodal 
action general in the Colonies. [Special 'Provincial' difficulty.] 'Concurrence 
of Legislature' not to be asked : already, exoept at home, all Reformed Episcopal 
Churches are by civil courts held competent to legislate synodioally for themselves. 
To perpetuate unity (now resting on the fiction of ' letters patent ) between such 
Churches — already m fact all but too independent — they should be represented in 
one Grand Central Synod; towards whioh things tend, even at home.— Bight Hon. 
J. NAPIER. (262—265.) By our early Ecclesiastical Constitution, the Diocesan 
Synod was but regulative and executive, in subordination to the legislating, or 
National Synod. Restoration of the latter is what the ' United Church' — Ireland 
and Colonies included — now wants ; Provincial Synods not securing unity ; and 
the revival of Diocesan Synods, though possible— the * Act of Submission' (which 
has besides no force out of England) being no bar— having quite a secondary 
value. Earliest precedents for Synods, and lay co-operation, ifo fear for their 
proper working.— The PRESIDENT. (265.) Practical result to be desired from 
Congress. 

ADDENDA. 

(1.) DISCUSSION on " Church in the Army," (266.) 

(2.) APPENDIX A, Common Law as to Electing Bishops, &c. 
(267—260.) 

. ■ B. Offertory Statistics— Kidderminster. (270.) 



" C. Increase of the Episcopate and Subdivision 

of Dioceses. (271—275.) A Suggestion for Suffragan Bishops pro- 
visionally under King Henry the Eighth's Act, to be afterwards developed 
into a regular system of subordinate Diocesan Episcopacy. By the Rev. 
George EewthWjutjb, 
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THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S OPENING ADDRESS. 

My reverend brethren, and my brethren of the laity, 

— You will not expect many words from me at the opening of this 
Congress. Most of you, if you were not present at the Congress that 
was held last year at Cambridge, would be aware, from having read in 
different published accounts, what the object of that gathering was. 
The success which it pleased God attended that gathering, has led to a 
repetition of the endeavour, by the Congress of this day being invited 
to meet here at Oxford, and to consider a class of subjects similar to 
those which were considered last year at Cambridge. 

The object of such a gathering is plain, I think, to every one. It 
does not interfere with any of the constituted modes of the Church's 
previous deliberation or action, (hear, hear) ; it does not cross the path, 
for instance, of the Convocation of either of its provinces, (hear) ; it 
professes to have no sort of deliberative authority even, still less to 
come to any conclusion which can bind in any degree any one who 
attends it; its purpose is altogether diverse from those authorized 
gatherings of our body. It is to discuss together, in the spirit of 
friendly questioning, some of the great subjects on which depends 
the advance of our Church in her great work for God — of leavening 
this people, and through this people the world at large, so far as it 
can be reached with the principles and practices of the divine 
revelation of our Lord. (Cheers.) 

There must always be subjects on which good men, from the 
mere natural laws of the mind contemplating one side of the subject 
more continually and with greater interest than another, will come 
to somewhat different conclusions, (hear, hear) ; and on these sub- 
jects manifestly it is of the greatest use that men who are in earnest, 

B 
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men who are thoughtful, men who have one common object, al- 
though they would work for that common object by somewhat dif- 
ferent means, should from time to time consult together concerning 
common action, check their own individuality of views by being led 
to contemplate the view which presents itself most naturally to 
others, and in this way provide, first, for greater unity of action 
towards our common object, because "In unity is our strength," 
(cheers) ; and, secondly, ascertaining not only how we may directly 
act better together, but ascertaining by that sort of communication 
each one wherein either his own view has been deficient or his own 
mode of promoting his own view wanting, that he may be able to 
complete for himself an aspect of the whole subject, and that he may 
be able to remove from his mode of endeavouring to promote the 
truth the hindrances which have unawares, from his own idiosyn- 
cracies, crept in and marred his own work. (Cheers.) The profit to 
be obtained by a body, wide, large, and numerous as our body in 
the Church of England is, from all this is plain, and there are, I 
think, certain peculiarities in our constitution which make it even 
more important than it might be for men in general. The whole 
theory and the whole practice of our Church, in exact accordance with 
the temper of our nation, is to leave so very wide a sphere of unin- 
terrupted single action, that each one, whether he be of the clergy 
or whether he be of the laity, who are themselves the centres of cer- 
tain districts around them, may within certain limits, as each one of 
them does act as the centre of a certain system, diffuse his own 
light, and by his own law of attraction and of repulsion govern a 
number of dependent bodies. (Applause.) To combine into one 
common whole such a set of separate and independent centres, with 
all their separate, dependent, and adherent bodies continually moving 
round them, it is really almost essential that there should be times 
when we should be taken out of that individuality into which our 
citaons generally are confined, and be brought together as the heads 
of these different systems ; having not, I hope, contumaciously jostled 
one another, and so promoted a universal shivering of the whole 
system, but instead of that, taking counsel one with another, to be 
able in some degree to mitigate the narrowness, and from the nar- 
rowness, the tendencies to asperities which belong to all very highly 
organized individualities of mind, and to combine together in trust- 
ing one another more, and in more acting together on points on 
which, without compromise of our special opinions, we can act toge- 
ther more than we should ever have been able to do if we had not 
met together for these common counsels. (Cheers.) 

The subjects selected for this Congress are in one or two cases 
the same as those that were discussed at Cambridge last year, and 
which, from their great importance and from their necessarily having 
been left incompletely discussed then, it has been thought advisable 
to have again brought forward, from new light having in some 
degree been thrown upon some of them, and it being judged expe- 
dient to give them renewed consideration on the present occasion. 
In the other instances the subjects are different. It was considered 
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necessary to limit them to the six general heads to which they are 
confined, in order to bring them within the compass of the three 
days during which the Congress proposes to sit. Many, therefore, 
will be put aside, and amongst them some perhaps which now com- 
mand a more general interest in the Church than those even which 
I have indicated. I refer especially to such subjects as Church- 
rates, National Education, and the defence of the Church against 
attacks upon her prescriptive rights. But then those subjects do 
not so much require a discussion upon such an occasion as this ; for 
this reason, that they are being discussed, and that abundantly, in 
almost every publication that touches upon Church matters, by 
almost all parties of Churchmen who meet together, as well as in 
the great Council of the nation. Therefore without underrating the 
importance of discussion upon these subjects, we have thought it 
better to select those which have been less discussed than others, 
and which are yet of very great importance, rather than confine your 
attention to those prominent topics which are sure not to be over- 
looked. (Hear.) One of those subjects you will have your attention 
particularly called to on this day. Before you leave this Congress 
you will be asked to append your names to a petition against any 
such alteration in the old burial laws of this country (cheers) as in 
our judgment will violate the freehold rights of the clergy (hear, 
hear), outrage altogether the feelings of the Church (cheers), and 
secure a certain and abundant room for most indecent collision over 
the graves of the dead. (Loud cheers.) Papers will be placed near 
each door, that every one may add their name to-day, for this reason, 
that when they appear to-morrow, when this subject is to be dis- 
cussed in another place, amongst persons some of whom at least, 
perhaps, are not so well acquainted with the circumstances as we 
are, we trust they will have a great effect, inasmuch as the subject 
comes before the Lower House of Parliament to-morrow. (Hear.) 
Upon the subject of national education there will also be a paper 
read at one of our evening meetings ; and another on a subject which 
seems to me to be a most important one, but which is necessarily 
delegated to the evening meetings, upon which I wish to say a 
single word in order that all may be aware that such a subject is to 
be discussed. It will be taken up, I trust, by my right reverend 
brethren the Bishops of Tasmania and Cape Town, who will deal 
with the very interesting questious of the state and condition of 
synods in our colonies, and their exceeding importance to the 
Church of England at this moment. Considerations as to the 
modes by which its widely extending body is to be held in unity in 
those distant countries to which our acts of Parliament run not, and 
yet through which we trust the unity of the Church may, through 
God's blessing, be maintained. (Cheers.) 

With reference to our morning meetings, I am requested to say a 
word or two as to their order. It is proposed, first, that the paper 
announced shall be read, and that then if the second paper which is 
to be read is upon a kindred subject, so that any discussion which 
follows may be convenientlv had after both papers have been read, 
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then that the second paper shall be read immediately after the first, 
before such discussion. An instance of this will be afforded you 
this morning, when we have, through the great kindness of the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Exeter, a paper upon the great subject of the 
Education of the Clergy, to be followed by one from a gentleman 
well known amongst ourselves, the Rev. E. A. Litton ; and as to 
those two papers we think it would be better that the after dis- 
cussion of them should be taken together. The papers are to be 
limited in their length to twenty minutes each ; after the papers 
certain members of the Congress, who have been asked by the Com- 
mittee to address the Congress, will be heard first, they being held 
to be something in the condition of gentlemen that have written 
papers, but whose papers we may suppose to have been burnt ; after 
that there will be a perfectly free discussion, it only being taken for 
granted, that as we have common objects, we may be able to discuss 
how those common objects are to be attained in a spirit of brotherly 
love and Christian kindness. (Applause.) No paper, as I have said, 
is to exceed twenty minutes in reading, and no speech is to be longer 
than ten minutes, without special permission. (Hear, hear.) No 
person need entertain any apprehension that they are beginning to 
exceed their time, because I will undertake to raise my watch when 
they are getting near the awful barrier ; then if it is the desire of 
the meeting that they should have another turn of the hour-glass, 
they shall have a full and fair start ; as long as they command the 
attention of the meeting, I will venture to say I will do^ all I can 
myself to give them attention, and I am sure this meeting will do 
the same. I believe I need not trouble you further ; I am rapidly 
approaching to the termination of my ten minutes, (laughter) ; to set 
a good example is the first duty of a chairman, and I shall therefore, 
without further word of mine, ask the Verj Reverend the Dean of 
Exeter to favour us with the paper he has prepared. (The Right 
Rev. Prelate resumed his seat amidst long-continued applause.) 



ON THE EDUCATION OF THE CLEKGY. 

By the Yeey Rev. THE DEAN OF EXETER. 

Of the six subjects which have been chosen for our consideration 
in the present Congress no one is more important than that which 
I have now the honour of bringing before you. 

Such a subject would at any time command the attention of 
assembled Churchmen. The momentous question of the best mode 
of educating the future spiritual teachers of this kingdom could 
never fail to engage our interest, whensoever and wheresoever it 
might be brought before us. Now, however, at a time so full of 
mingled hope and fear as the present, and in a place, let me add, so 
full of associations alike illustrative and exalting as the venerable 
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University of Oxford, the subject of the education of the clergy 
seems to claim from us even more than usual attention, and a dis- 
cussion of more than wonted solemnity, • 

There are at least three grave considerations .which make it now 
more than ever necessary for sober Churchmen to confer together on 
this subject : — 

First, the cheering consideration that there are on every side signs 
of an increased energy and a deepened sense of responsibility in the 
applicants for admission into Holy Orders; and that thus it is 
more than ever our duty to deliberate on measures by which such 
healthy developments may be best directed, and most hopefully 
brought out in practical results. 

Secondly, the serious reflection that a superficial scepticism is now 
sadly prevalent, — I fear I must say everywhere, — and that at no 
period in the history of the Church has it been more necessary for 
our clergy to be prepared to meet it with meek, solid, and persuasive 
learning. 

Thirdly, — and this, for our present aspects of the subject, is the 
most important consideration of all, — the remembrance that statistics 
shew us that a great change is silently taking place ; that our Uni- 
versities are failing to supply sufficient candidates for Holy Orders 
to meet our present needs, and that now indeed the time is come for 
us to consider how, on the one hand, we may best improve and 
stimulate existing modes of clerical education, and how, on the other, 
we may best develop systems of education that have not yet come 
into full working, but which the necessities of our own times will 

! r ear by year oblige us to recognise and to accept. When we can 
earn from the lists in the "Guardian" or the "Ecclesiastical 
Gazette" that the number of those admitted last year into Holy 
Orders from this University exceeds only by eighteen the number of 
those admitted into Orders without a University degree, — the former 
being 159, the latter as much as 141, — and then contrast with this 
the state of things twenty years ago, when the excess in favour of 
Oxford was 194, — 194 then against 18 now, — we must, I think, all 
agree that we have before us a fact of the utmost gravity and 
significance. 

I will not take up the time of the meeting by speculations on the 
various causes that may be thought to have brought about this 
startling result ; but accepting it simply as a very grave fact, I will 
now proceed to offer a few comments on clerical education from the 
point of view to which such statistics seem necessarily to trans- 
port us. 

To begin, then. If we had only to endeavour to come to an agree- 
ment upon the best mode of clerical education that could be devised, 
and were satisfied that it had only to be authoritatively required to 
be cheerfully adopted, our task would be easy. Probably we should 
all ultimately come to the same conclusion as that arrived at by the 
able writer on this subject in a recent number of the " Quarterly 
Review." We should probably all agree that no system of clerical 
education which the Catholic Church of Christ has ever sanctioned 
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or recognised can be pronounced superior or even equal to that 
which our own times now offer to those who are able to avail them- 
selves of it. Education commenced at a mother's knees, continued 
at a Christianly conducted public school, developed at either of our 
Universities, and professionally completed at a soberly organized 
Theological College, under the shade of one of our venerable cathe- 
drals, is an education for the ministry of the Gospel of which our 
own age and country may meekly boast, as more hopeful, more 
likely to produce, and more justly believed to have already pro- 
duced the very best results, more real, more hearty, and more com- 
plete than any other system which man has yet been permitted to 
devise. 

If, then, we had only to come to a general agreement upon the 
best mode of clerical education in the abstract, our task would not 
be difficult. We should have chiefly to consider the points in which 
the trainings at the School, the University, and the Theological 
College could be improved, especially in their relations to each 
other; we should have to provide that the elementary scriptural 
teaching of the school should fitly prepare for the more definitely theo- 
logical teaching at the University, and that this, again, should be 
such as to leave to the Theological College the large share which 
such an institution . ought to have in what we may term the more 
definitely pastoral and professional aspects of clerical education. 

What, however, we have "now to do is far more difficult. The 
exigencies of our own times somewhat roughly remind us that there 
are comparatively few who either can or will avail themselves of the 
advantages of the threefold course. Nay, more, there are sufficient 
indications of the high probability that these few will gradually be- 
come fewer. Pecuniary considerations and lower motives on this 
side, and higher principles and practical aims on the other, are in 
some respects tending to common results. The disinclination to add 
the expense of an additional year at a Theological College to the ex- 
penses of the three-year University course, the growing desire for 
a two rather than a three-year system even in the Universities, the 
general unwillingness, in a word, to spend one fraction more of time 
or money in preparing for an ill-paid profession than can possibly be 
avoided, — all these lower motives find themselves in some respects 
tending in the same direction as higher efforts and aspirations, such 
as an increase and development of the diaconate, and an earlier 
admission into and longer stay in lower Orders, both alike pointing 
to a shorter, or rather to a more compressed course of general educa- 
tion, and a less delayed entry into the lower grades of the future 
profession. 

Amid these various complications and pressing exigencies, — with 
the urgent need of a learned and well-trained ministry on the one 
hand, and an imminent if not present dearth of curates on the 
other, with a clearer recognition than ever of the advantages of the 
threefold course, and yet a deepening conviction that it is less and 
less likely to be followed, — it does indeed seem hard to suggest any 
improvements, or put forward any scheme that shall at one and the 
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same time stimulate what we recognise to be useful, and adjust itself 
to what seems inevitable; that shall foster the union of the University 
and the Theological College, and yet shall so improve the system of 
teaching at each as to make it essentially more and more completed 
and independent. 

Probably the only method of harmonizing such discordant con- 
ditions and satisfying such opposed requirements, is to consider 
separately how we may improve clerical training at each of the two 
institutions which we have just referred to, our Universities and our 
Theological Colleges, (of Schools it will be less necessary for us now 
to speak) ; but in so doing to keep clearly and steadily in view both 
present exigencies and present tendencies and developments. The 
result may perhaps be that in proposing separate and special mea- 
sures for remedying the leading defects in clerical training at each 
place, the University and the Theological College, we may in the 
sequel find that we have unconsciously tended, not to separate, hut to 
unite more closely than ever the two institutions, and, almost un- 
known to ourselves, have satisfied most of the conditions of the 
complicated problem before us. 

I. Let us begin with our Universities. 

What, speaking broadly and generally, shall we for the most part 
agree to specify as the leading defects in the theological teaching of 
our Universities? Probably these two — want of systematic and 
practical teaching, and want of connexion between the lectures of 
the Professors of Divinity and the actual theological studies and ex- 
aminations of the place. Can we suggest any remedy that shall not 
obviously be at variance with the acknowledged exigencies and ten- 
dencies of our own times P I venture to think we may. Nay, these 
very exigencies and tendencies themselves suggest it. The popular 
tendency, as I have already implied, is to £ shorter course of general 
training, and to a more systematic course of special and professional 
teaching. Let us take the hint, and ask ourselves if we might not, 
both wisely and safely, adopt a two-year course in Arts for all who 
are not candidates for Honours, and one year of special study, be it 
in Theology or in one of the new courses of study, Science or His- 
tory, which both Universities now recognise. 

Let us follow out the idea in detail, but, as my subject obviously 
dictates, solely with reference to Theology. 

At the end of the first year of the biennium we should naturally 
place the First Public Examination, the preliminary public Ex- 
amination now in use at both Universities. At the end of the 
second year would come the Second Public Examination, which 
might be regarded as indispensable to the degree of B.A., but as 
not securing it, till the special school — in our present case, the school 
of Theology — had been successfully passed at the end of the third 
year. Then, and not till then, let the degree of B.A. be conferred, 
and the student be considered as qualified to present himself to the 
bishop. Ere, however, we follow his course onward, let us turn 
back to consider more fully the best way of providing for the year of 
special study. 
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At the end of the second year, and after the Second Public Ex- 
amination had been successfully passed, it would seem desirable that 
farther residence at the University should not be compulsory, but 
optional; nay, in some cases, that it should be a matter for the 
authorities of the college to decide upon. We should then have two 
groups of young men, both with a grave examination overhanging 
them, and an examination, be it observed, without which the degree 
of B.A. could not be claimed. The one group might for many 
reasons, innocent or otherwise, be glad to leave the University, and 
quietly prepare elsewhere for the coming Divinity Examination. The 
bulk of these would probably go to our Theological Colleges. Eor 
the second group, those that decided on remaining at the Univer- 
sities, a special training, extending to not less than one hour a-day, 
of public lectures should be provided by the Professors of Divinity, 
recruited, if need be, by authorized assistants. This group would 
commonly, by the nature of the case, consist of the best of the non- 
Honour students, who it is fair to suppose would thankfully and 
respectfully avail themselves of the great privilege of sitting under 
such eminent teachers. The course of instruction from the short- 
ness of the time would mainly be directive, but it need not the less 
be systematic, and it might also beneficially preserve a somewhat 
close reference to the concluding Examination. This last provision 
would ensure additional attention to the lectures. 

The Examination itself might be understood to embrace the follow- 
ing subjects, — the Old and New Testaments, Doctrinal Theology, 
Ecclesiastical History, Liturgy of the Church of England, Pastoral 
Theology, and perhaps a short treatise of one of the early writers of 
the Church. A short programme might be published from time to 
time stating the general outline of the lectures, and specifying, for 
the guidance of those who were not in residence, the portions of 
each subject to which attention was to be more particularly di- 
rected. 

I have not yet spoken of the candidates for Honours*, as my object 
has been principally to confine our attention to those whose standard 
requires more especially to be raised, and who probably constitute 
the majority of the future candidates for Holy Orders. Not, how- 
ever, to leave this point untouched, I will briefly say that our 
proposed alterations must certainly be adjusted and defer to the 
justly .recognised principle, that to the course in Honours no less 
time can be hopefully assigned than three years. Experience most 
plainly declares in favour of at least a triennium for the acquisition 
of such an amount of knowledge in literature or science as might 
justify the University in enrolling the student in her lists of honour- 
able distinction. No shortened course, then, can be proposed in such 
a case; but it might be both reasonable and advisable to permit 
students of this class to pass their theological examination either at 
the end of two terms after their degree, or so soon afterwards as they 
might feel themselves qualified ; and it would also seem just to 

a This paragraph not having been read to the meeting, gave occasion to the 
juestions of Archdeacon Denison and others in the ensuing Discussion. 
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regard this examination in their case as independent of their degree, 
and, as far as the University was concerned, optional and voluntary. 
It would be for the bishop to exact a certificate of having passed it, 
previous to a candidate's admission into Holy Orders, and it may be 
well believed that no bishop would ever dispense with such a neces- 
sary testimonial. Let us now quietly and dispassionately enumerate 
the apparent general advantages of such change in our University 
system, and then shortly specify what seem to be the principal ob- 
jections and difficulties. 

Among the apparent advantages of such a change we may pause 
to name as many as six. First, the removal of two almost admitted 
defects in the theological teaching of our Universities. That teaching 
would now be systematic, and superintended by those in whom the 
Church would reasonably feel confidence, the Professors of Divinity, 
and, if need be, authorized assistants. Secondly, a tendency towards 
uniformity of theological teaching. These formal University Ex- 
aminations would be tacitly accepted as standards. Examinations 
in subjects would supersede examinations merely in books. The 
necessarily varying list of varying books, recommended by the 
bishop's chaplain, would be to a great extent dispensed with, and 
the examination for Holy Orders would become, as it ought to be- 
come, more uniform, more general, and more practical. Thirdly, 
the standard of all the leading schools would be raised. All their 
average pupils would have to be prepared to pass in two years 
examinations which now are spread over three years. Fourthly, 
Theological Colleges would be somewhat largely recruited by young 
men from the Universities — the third-year men of our present 
system. The social standard of these Colleges would be kept high, 
and their non-graduate pupils (if any) greatly benefited by the ad- 
mixture. Fifthly, an early entrance into and enlargement of the 
Diaconate would become far more feasible. It would seem desirable 
that the age for entry in Priests Orders should remain the same, 
but two years at least might now be spent in lower Orders, during 
the first of which preaching should not be allowed. The young 
deacon would, as he ought to do, stand more in the light of an 
assistant, — and so to say, of an apprentice. He would learn his 
profession before he entered upon its graver duties and respon- 
sibilities. Sixthly, such a change would tend to diminish the ex- 
penses of the University course, and would induce more to avail 
themselves of advantages which are now treated somewhat lightly, 
but which, soberly considered, are of an importance that can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

The main objections seem to be the shortness of the Arts course, 
and the temptation that would be offered to lower candidates to give 
up reading for Honours, and to avail themselves of the two rather 
than the three-year course. Neither of these, however, can justly be 
considered of very great weight. Better training at schools and 
a better use of time at the University would obviate the first ob- 
jection. The permission for candidates for Honours to enter the 
Theological Examination at the end of two terms instead of a year, 
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or, as has been suggested, even earlier, would probably diminish 
greatly the force of the second objection. 

II. Let us now pass to the Theological Colleges, and similarly 
ask ourselves what we conceive to be their leading defects. These 
seem to be two ; first, a want of union and consolidation ; secondly, 
deficient means, if not a positive inability, to supply the elements 
of a liberal education to students who have not passed through 
a University course. Both these defects are of a serious nature. 

I am, however, happy to be able to state that the first of these is 
likely very soon to disappear. At a very important meeting of the 
representatives of all the Theological Colleges in this country held at 
King's College, London, about a fortnight since, it was unanimously 
agreed to form an association, and, without any changes in individual 
organizations, to maintain a close and co-operative union. There is 
thus at this moment in the Church of England the germ of a future 
Theological University. Theological Colleges, instead of being mere 
isolated institutions, are now members of a confraternity, and of 
a confraternity that year by year will gain in public opinion and in 
public confidence. The importance of this movement will in all 
probability be found to be very great ; the results many and mo- 
mentous. We may pause to specify three. First, an increasing 
tendency to uniformity in theological teaching throughout the king- 
dom : for though, as I have already implied, the very basis of this 
union of our Theological Colleges is individual independence as to 
times, manner, and subjects of teaching, yet it cannot be doubted 
that conferences, which it is hoped and believed will take place two 
or three times every year, will lead to a gradual assimilation in 
system. The second result will be a silent influence over the ex- 
amination of candidates for Holy Orders. The bishop will in most 
cases be the visitor, if not active patron, of the Theological College, 
and his examining chaplain will be often one of its officers. That 
some influence of a modest and sober kind is in some degree needed 
is shewn by the undesirable diversity of the lists of books recom- 
mended in the different dioceses, and by the fact that a meeting of 
examining chaplains has, I believe, recently been held to consider 
the best means of raising the standard, and of securing some greater 
uniformity in the character of the examinations. This, it is probable, 
will be easily and almost spontaneously brought about by the recent 
union of the Theological Colleges. The last result will be the gradual 
emergence of some central body, which perhaps ultimately will be 
empowered to grant a degree in theology, *after a certain number of 
years have been spent in Holy Orders, and a solid examination has 
been successfully passed in subjects previously agreed upon. 

The first defect is thus nearly entirely got rid of, the second is, 
I fear, irremediable. Nay, it is perhaps well that it should be so, as 
it tends to leave our Universities in that pre-eminence in reference 
to the Church which they ought ever to occupy, and from which I 
humbly pray they may never be displaced. Still, as it is becoming 
more and more apparent not only that we shall have to admit in- 
creased numbers of non-graduates into Holy Orders, but also that 
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the sphere of labour is so widening that there is undoubtedly an in- 
creasing number of positions in the ministry for which they are ad- 
mirably adapted, — as this is becoming more and more apparent, let 
us briefly consider if this want of a liberal education can in any way 
be made less sensible, if the defect can be, I will not say remedied! 
but palliated. 

The first idea would be an additional year for a preparatory course 
in Arts. This is plausible, but wherever it has been tried it has 
failed, — failed simply because the institution was deserted. A two- 
year course at a Theological College is the utmost that can be secured, 
and every day of this is needed for theology. The non-graduate 
theological class at Durham a few years ago was absolutely reduced 
to zero by the addition of a year for preparatory training, and it rose 
again immediately the restriction was removed. 

What palliative then can we adopt ? Probably only this one,— 
accurate teaching, as far as it goes, in Latin and Greek, — especially 
the latter, — and a systematic use of text-books of a high logical stand- 
ard, such as Bishop Butler's "Analogy" and Bishop Pearson on the 
Creed. I have often had the opportunity of contrasting the papers of 
University and non-University men, and I have always thought the one 
word style almost completely characterized the difference. The young 
man who has not had the advantage of the University education may 
have more learning, but he has commonly an imperfect mastery over it ; 
he lacks perspicuity and he lacks precision. It is to these deficiencies 
that our attention should be most especially directed. Patience and 
vigilance will do much. My own experience in contending with this 
acknowledged difficulty has been somewhat large, but, without ob- 
truding it further on the meeting, I will venture to record my most 
deliberate opinion, that if the Greek Testament be taught with 
rigorous attention to the details of language and to the exegetical 
deductions which naturally flow from them, the effects will be such as 
to surprise the teacher. Precision, justness of inference, candour, and 
clearness become more and more apparent in the student's papers ; 
his sermons are fresher ; his love of the sacred text enlarged. At 
the end of a sixth term he is often so palpably improved in mental 
power, that it becomes difficult to conceive how such a patient, un- 
ambitious mode of teaching could have effected so much. If an 
accurate elementary teaching in Latin be combined with it, the 
effect is greater; but it must be remembered that non-graduates 
ever feel a far greater difficulty in mastering the details of Latin 
than they do in mastering similar details in Greek. Euclid has 
been tried at Durham, to the extent of two* books, and judging 
from the papers of the candidates, I should feel inclined to say 
generally with good effect. Special theological works, however, if 
they are of a high logical standard, will probably do nearly as much, 
and I know it to be the experience of one of our most successful 
principals of a Theological College that a careful training in Butler, 
Pearson, and parts of Hooker goes far to supply all that we know to 
be supplied by a regular liberal education. 

Such are the seeming defects in our Theological Colleges, and such 
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what experience seems to point ont as the best mode of remedying 
them. 

III. I may perhaps fitly bring my paper to a close by subjoin- 
ing a few, a very few, comments upon the concluding examination 
through which a young man has to pass, — his examination before 
the bishop. 

This examination, I venture to think, might be somewhat im- 
proved, if it were to be slightly changed, first in reference to the 
subjects required, secondly, in the mode in which it is con- 
ducted. 

Throughout this paper I have presumed to hint at the de- 
sirableness of this examination being in subjects rather than books. 
To this I will append the farther suggestion, that the bishop's ex- 
amination nyght perhaps beneficially be more practical in its nature. 
The literary, and so to say antiquarian, portions might be considered, 
to some extent, as passed at our proposed examination at the Uni- 
versity. There would remain the Scriptures, doctrine, a sermon or 
essay, and, lastly, practical and pastoral topics, in which a solid 
knowledge of the Prayer-book might properly be included. On 
these the stress ought to be laid in this concluding examination. 
The University or the Theological College would have already ap- 
plied its tests to the more strictly literary attainments of the candi- 
dates, and under the altered state of things would necessarily have 
done so with a feeling of its increased responsibility. It is now for 
the Church to examine, and the examination will be what the ex- 
amination of the Church ought to be, solemn,, catholic, practical, and 
professional. One paper in the Old Testament, another in the Greek 
Testament, especially with reference to interpretation ; some leading 
questions in doctrine, including, where it might be necessary, Church 
History; a sermon or essay, and — what is especially needed — a paper 
in practical matters, matters in which the relations of the pastor to 
his flock are more particularly prominent, and we might then have 
the sketch of an examination as effective and as complete as could 
readily be imagined. 

Secondly, and to conclude, — it would seem that the mode of 
conducting the examination might be greatly improved if with the 
bishop's examining chaplain a member of the local cathedral 
chapter, and perhaps (though to this there may be some objections 
arising from the examiner having also been in some cases the 
teacher) the principal or vice-principal of the diocesan Theological 
College, were associated examiners. The examinations for Holy 
Orders would thus, if can hardly be doubted, gain greatly in weight, 
dignity, and importance. The bishop would be assisted by the 
Chapter and the Theological College in the conduct of the gravest 
and most responsible examination through which a young man can 
pass on this side the grave. One-sidedness would gradually disappear; 
public confidence in these examinations would be vastly increased; 
and the stimulus given to preparation for Holy Orders would become 
great, real, and lasting. Such a scheme is neither chimerical nor 
impracticable. It has to my knowledge recently come into action in 
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one diocese almost accidentally, but with results which will probably 
go far to ensure its continuance. 

This portion of our subject might be perhaps profitably enlarged 
upon ; but probably enough has been said generally to direct atten- 
tion to matters of detail in which improvement seems practicable, 
and which, at any rate, deserve a serious and attentive consideration. 

I must now close my paper with thanks to the Congress for their 
kind attention, and with the humble prayer to Almighty God that, 
for the sake of His dear Son, He will graciously overrule both what 
has been already said, and shall hereafter be said, on this momentous 
subject, to the glory of His Name and the furtherance and hastening 
of His kingdom. 



CLERICAL EDUCATION IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE UNIVERSITIES. 

By the Rev. E. A. LITTON, MA. 

Let me premise that by clerical education I mean what I 
presume the proposers of this subject intended, the special train- 
ing of the clergy for their office. We have to consider this in 
connexion with the Universities of our country. And here, at 
the outset, a preliminary question meets us, of no indirect bearing 
upon the subject, and of no small practical import: — Is a Uni- 
versity, in the proper sense of the term, a suitable place for the 
special education of the clergy ? 

Let us ask, what is the idea of a University, as compared with 
preparatory seminaries, of whatever kind? Plainly, as the name 
signifies, a University is an institution in which all the leading 
departments of learning and science are represented, and are taught. 
Herein lies its essential distinction. A school, public or private, 
aims, in the first instance, at general mental culture; at forming 
the taste, strengthening the reasoning powers, inducing habits of 
reflection : and provided the results be attained, the material em- 
ployed in the process is of secondary importance. At an English 
public school classical literature and mathematical science are not 
cultivated for their own sake, but simply because experience has 
proved that they form the beat general discipline for the mind. 
A University, without losing sight of general mental cultivation 
(for no science can be pursued without leaving an intellectual 
impress), superadds another element, the advancement of human 
knowledge, with which a school, as such, has nothing to do ; and 
with this view divides itself into faculties, establishes professorships, 
and aims at associating within its precincts students in every branch 
of learning. Sometimes, as in the foreign Universities, specific 
studies alone occupy the field, the school element being relegated 
to the preparatory gymnasia; sometimes, as in the Irish and 
Scottish institutions, and as it should seem, according to their 
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original constitution, the English also, a combination has been 
attempted, the student up to a certain period laying a common 
foundation, and then passing on to his particular faculty. Thus 
the course of clerical training in the University of Edinburgh con- 
sists, or did consist, in four years of classical and philosophical 
study, at the end of which the degree of M.A. is taken, and four 
years of special theological instruction under appropriate professors. 
That of Trinity College, Dublin, is similar in character, though 
shorter in point of time; the student after the attainment of his 
degree in Arts proceeding to a course of theology, at the end of 
which, if he has passed the various examinations, he receives a testi- 
monium. The points to be here observed are, first, that this period 
of special study is neither a voluntary matter, nor a irdpepyov or 
excrescence upon the general system, but part and parcel of the 
academical course, ordination being in Scotland and Ireland refused 
to those who have not completed it; and secondly, that during its 
progress the student is released from all other intellectual pursuits, 
and permitted or compelled to devote his undivided attention to 
preparation for the ministry. That such, too, was intended to be, 
and actually was at one time, the system of our two English Uni- 
versities, may be inferred not merely from the circumstance that 
Trinity College, Dublin, was founded after the model of Cambridge, 
but from the age at which entrance used to take place, which three 
centuries ago was (as is the case now in Ireland and Scotland) fully 
four years earlier than that at which young men now commonly 
matriculate. It was in the fifteenth year of his age that Bichard 
Hooker entered at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Such is the practice, or the theory, of most Christian churches 
at home and abroad. They deliberately made over the education 
of the clergy to Universities as distinguished from schools, and they 
expected that the Universities would furnish an adequate training, 
as far as human means can do so, for the ministerial office. Were 
they right or wrong herein? We cannot doubt that the various 
arguments with which we are familiar for the isolated training of 
the clergy in separate institutions were present to the minds of our 
founders and benefactors; yet they decided otherwise. Many of 
these arguments are weighty, and can only be rebutted by still 
weightier ones on the other side. Perhaps we may suppose the 
men of a former generation to have been influenced mainly by two 
considerations : the first, the comparative facility with which teachers 
in sufficient numbers, and of sufficient eminence, could be concen- 
trated in two or three great institutions possessing ample endow- 
ments and extensive libraries, and holding a distinguished place in 
the estimation of the country; the second, the vast importance of 
bringing the clerical mind into contact with the diverse elements 
of thought and feeling which the simultaneous cultivation of the 
leading departments of intellectual labour is sure to throw up. Far 
from fearing the results of modern discovery or speculation, theology, 
especially the study of the Scriptures, derives light from all, lays 
all under contribution. Extravagance and fanaticism, — the dangers 
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of an exclusively sacerdotal influence, — are to some extent helfl in 
check by the robust good sense of the lay portion of the community. 
The larger the body the more likely is it to represent the various 
parties which legitimately divide the Church, ana lessons of charity 
and toleration are learned betimes. A numerous staff of eminent 
labourers is some safeguard against the predominating, and often 
one-sided, influence of a single mind. The several departments 
stimulate each other. It is needless to pursue this topic further : 
suffice it to say that if nothing could, especially in a country like 
England, be more fatal to the just influence of the clergy than 
a narrow spirit of caste, we must conclude that our forefathers 
were right in placing the future pastors of the nation in the very 
midst of the busy toil of a great literary republic, with all its temp- 
tations and dangers, which are confessed. Books may to some 
extent supply the omission, but they never can fully compensate 
for the collision of living mind with mind. 

In thus attempting to justify our ancient system I would not 
be thought insensible to some advantages, or rather advantages in 
some cases, which may be urged in favour of an opposite one. 
A period of retirement, it may be urged, between the academical 
course and the active duties of the ministry, in some institution 
where former associations may be effectually broken off and the student 
placed under a stricter rule of discipline, is desirable. It may be 
so in some cases; but these, I apprehend, will not commonly pre- 
sent the most favourable specimens of our academical youth. The 
student to whose career we look forward as likely to elevate the 
order to which he belongs, is one who has bravely grappled with, 
and overcome, the difficulties and temptations which undoubtedly 
are to be met with in a large University, but which, I would re- 
mark, are very much of the same character as must be encountered 
in after life. Is it desirable to encourage students of a different 
class to undertake the sacred office, by presenting a second plank on 
which they may swim ashore? Even if it be so, let the scheme 
assume its proper character of a supplementary and remedial one. 
Let hospitals by all means be provided for the sick, but let us not 
legislate upon the supposition that the whole community is labour- 
ing under disease. Moreover, an interval of retirement for reflection 
and prayer, which perhaps is the one advantage which our Uni- 
versities are not calculated to supply, may be secured by other 
means than assembling clerical students under the rule and neces- 
sary bias of an exclusively clerical institution. 

And yet, to pass from the abstract question to existing prac- 
tice, it is very difficult, as matters actually stand, for the advocates 
of clerical training at the Universities to maintain their ground. 
Whatever be the cause of the change, whether the altered circum- 
stances of the country or of the Church, it is notorious that neither 
* does Oxford nor Cambridge supply any adequate special preparation 
for the ministry. Perhaps I am in error in- speaking of a change, 
in assuming, that is, that these institutions ever did profess to 
supply such preparation : but thus much at least may, I think, be 
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affirmed, that the modifications which in recent times have been 
made in the academical course, coupled with the comparatively 
advanced age at which students matriculate, render impossible what 
in former ages there was at any rate a possibility of. I speak prin- 
cipally of Oxford, with which I am best acquainted. A foreigner 
taking up our Calendar and observing the numerous Theological 
Professorships, most of them well endowed, which adorn its pages, 
would draw the conclusion that the English clergy are, as regards 
this point, in happy case ; he would probably be surprised to learn 
that what the University gives with one hand she takes away with 
the other, and has ingeniously contrived that it is virtually im- 
possible for the clerical student to avail himself of the rich supplies 
at hand. It is true that within my memory, at least, special train- 
ing for the clergy has never been considered a necessary part of the 
academical course; yet I can distinctly recollect that to students 
intended for Holy Orders opportunities presented themselves which 
no longer exist : there was more leisure, and lectures by eminent 
tutors were more frequently delivered upon subjects not immediately 
connected with the schools. Whether for the better or the worse 
I presume not to say ; but no one can deny that the recent changes 
— in the multiplied examinations upon the old material of classical 
literature, and the addition of a second school, theology, strange to 
say, being the only science which may not be added — have tended 
to the abridgment of such opportunities. 

If the new professorships at Oxford were founded with the view 
of famishing a more systematic training for the clergy, they must be 
pronounced a failure. The failure might have been predicted. 
Setting aside what individual bishops may require, the twelve lec- 
tures of the Regius Professor at Oxford, and the so-called voluntary 
examination at Cambridge, form the authorized academical intro- 
duction, to the ministerial function. It is no reply that from various 
reasons a certain number of students avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the professorial chairs, or that an interesting lecturer in 
either University succeeds in attracting a large class ; we are speak- 
ing not of accidents, nor of what an individual may effect, but of 
a system which is intended to act uniformly. At Oxford, no doubt, 
a spice of divinity pervades the whole course, and, as far as my 
experience goes, this is more effective than the mere final examina- 
tion at the sister University. If I am wrong in supposing it to be 
a mere final examination, there are those present who will correct 
me. But in neither University does a real system of clerical edu- 
cation exist. Such a system includes not merely an historical know- 
ledge of the Old and New Testaments, or of the letter of the 
Thirty- nine Articles; not merely the cramming of a certain number 
of books : but instruction, under one who has himself sounded these 
depths, in the methods of Scriptural interpretation ; in the landmarks 
of the great controversies (in our case especially that between us and. 
Rome) which have divided the Church ; in the historical epochs of 
Christianity ; and, finally, in the practical duties of the pastor. The 
absence of such training makes itself felt in the utter practical in- 
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experience of most candidates for ordination, and in the facility with 
which revived errors gain currency, as if they were novelties, and 
the surprise, and even consternation, which they excite in the 
Church. 

Now of course it is quite competent to the Universities to re- 
nounce the office of clerical education as distinguished from any 
other, and to resolve themselves into public schools on a larger 
scale, and with certain peculiarities. The anomaly consists in this : 
— that they have never yet openly disclaimed the former function, 
and consequently both they and the Church are in a false position. 
The academical career is supposed to imply what it really does not. 
It does seem as if the Church might fairly call upon the Universities 
either to announce publicly their incompetency to educate the clergy 
(in which case the way would be open to remedial measures), or, if 
they are reluctant to abandon this claim, to provide an efficient 
system for the purpose. 

That such a system implies very serious, nay radical changes, in 
the present academical course, it is impossible to deny. It is also 
obvious what direction those changes must take — one, in some 
material points, the reverse of recent legislation. If the practice of 
other Universities, so far as it is known, is to be our guide, any effec- 
tive plan of clerical education must exhibit the following features : — 
it must be a constituent part of the academical course; it must not 
he optional with the student ; and it must claim his undivided at- 
tention. Highly respected authorities, it is well known, are strongly 
opposed to the introduction of such new elements ; nor indeed is it 
probable that in our day we shall see so great a revolution come to 
pass. Yet, if it be only with the view of testing the main objections 
to it, let us for a moment indulge in a vision of Utopia. Let us 
conceive the Universities venturing to think that the schools of the 
country now do a great part of the work which they used to do when 
boys of fourteen matriculated, and that about nine years of the early 
part of life, viz. from the age of eleven to that of twenty, is sufficient 
for the purposes of general education ; and permitting the last year 
or year and a-half, or even two years, of the academical career to be 
devoted to special study. Is any damage likely to accrue P That 
part of academical culture which consists in the social advantages of 
the place — no mean part — would still remain ; for by the suppo- 
sition the student would reside as at present. But he would lose, it 
is urged, so much general instruction by this divergency of study at 
a certain time. Certainly he would lose something : we cannot accom- 
plish everything : it must be here, as in all other cases, a balance 
of gain and loss. The question is, would he lose as much as he gains ? 
If after passing through (in most cases) several schools, and a year or 
two of academical teaching, he is still, at the age of twenty or twenty- 
one, defective in the common groundwork of education, is it likely that 
the additional portion of time will supply the defect ? The fact is 
that even on the present system the mass of students never become 
either good classical or good mathematical scholars. We may ask, 
too, would there be no beneficial discipline of the wind in the study 
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of Hebrew and Biblical Greek, or of such authors as Butler, Paley, 
and Davison? The question is not what may be best in the ab- 
stract, but what is best under present circumstances. Abstractedly 
considered, of course no amount of general education can be ex- 
cessive ; but the practical question is, what are we to do, having 
regard on the one hand to the altered and much later age at which 
students matriculate, and the reluctance of parents to incur the 
expense of prolonged residence, and on the other to the crying wants 
of the Church, and the consequent state of public opinion ? 

I am by no means prepared to maintain that it may not be best for 
the country, taken as a whole, that our Universities should continue 
to disclaim any course of professional training, and to form a kind of 
intermediate seminary between school and the duties of life : my 
point of view is confined to clerical education. And thus much 
may, I think, be assuredly gathered from the tendency of public 
opinion, — that if the Universities do not at once take up the sub- 
ject, they must be prepared to see the special training of the clergy 
pass from them. And once gone, it is not likely to return. Some 
may think this for the better and some for the worse ; I merely 
state the fact. Indications, not to be mistaken, of a felt want are 
rising up on every side. At present the old Universities retain 
their privilege : — a B.A. degree is the ordinary title to Holy Orders. 
How long they may do so, should the real education of the clergy 
be transferred to other quarters, is problematical. Bishops may, 
under these circumstances, be tempted to think a University degree 
superfluous. However the question may be determined, it is one 
well worthy of the attention of those who preside over the destinies 
of these venerable institutions. 

I conclude with two practical suggestions. Should such a modi- 
fication of the present academical course as is above suggested ever 
be seriously contemplated, let the first step be to repair the 
strange oversight owing to which the Pastoral Professorship was 
not attached to some Oxford parish, in which the Professor might 
initiate those under his charge in the duties of the pastor. Se- 
condly, let due regard be had not merely to the different branches 
of theology, but to the varying talents of clerical students, according 
as some are better fitted by nature for the pulpit, some for pastoral 
work, and some for study. A division of labour is as necessary in 
spiritual as in temporal things. The Church has need of every 
variety of gift, and should wisely economise and carefully cultivate 
the diversity of material which Providence places at her disposal. 
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DISCUSSION. 



Rev. Dr. Batlee, of Birkenhead, said, — My Lord and Rev. Brethren, I feel 
highly honoured at being called upon to address such an assembly as the 
present. I am in my own person a representative of the change that has 
taken place in society to which allusion has been made. That change 
in society, I believe ail will agree with me in thinking, is not in the good 
Providence of God likely to be a change for evil, although it may become an 
evil by neglect. But whatever be the general current of society, I believe in 
the great Providence of God that is directing that current, and if we only 
make use of our opportunities aright we may convert that which might become 
a very great evil into an unspeakable good. (Applause.) 

That our Universities ought to be the training schools of the great body 
of clergy is, I believe, a fact admitted by all. It would be a great misfortune 
to the Church of England if the influential body of her clergy, the great body 
of them, had not a good University education previous to entering upon 
a theological one. (Hear, hear.) 

I have taken the liberty of tacking together a few papers upon this subject 
which I have addressed to the Universities and to the bishops at different 
times; and feeling the necessity of Theological Colleges, and in our own 
populous districts m the north of England feeling the want of them perhaps 
more urgently, I felt that there was a still greater danger, and that was, lest 
the theological education of the Church should altogether pass away from the 
Universities. So far back as the year 1854 I drew up a paper addressed 
to the Hebdomadal Council in Oxford, privately not officially presented 
to them, entreating them to consider the question of some method of con- 
nexion between the irregular Theological Colleges and the duly constituted 
Universities. The next year, 1855, 1 addressed a letter to the archbishops 
and bishops of the Church, privately, upon the same subject. Not wishing to 
obtrude myself publicly, I made both these papers private communications. 
And last year I, now officially, met several of the Heads of Houses in Cam- 
bridge, and drew up an application ; not presented, for reasons which I will 
presently explain, but privately, proposing to confer upon the Universities 
the entire supervision of the theological examination for Holy Orders. This 
year I have been requested by the University Commission for Durham to give 
them a statement of what is the system of training in the College over which 
I preside. As these were entirely non-official statements, and as the Congress 
is not in any way responsible for them, I have put them together and have 
ventured to circulate them this morning among the members. 

But, my Lord, I believe we have to rejoice instead of to mourn oyer the 
change that is coming upon society; I believe that if it be wisely directed 
(and I think this Congress will be one great means of giving it that wise 
direction), it will give a permanence to the influence of the Universities upon 
the training of the ministry of the Church of England which the University 
system taken separately could not secure. 

I have been very much struck with the providential progress of events in 
bringing us back to Scriptural principles. Our modern deacon is not the 
ancient deacon, and the proposal that has been made this morning that there 
should be a longer period before ordination, and one more definitely marked, 
is a progression towards the old Scriptural system of the diaconate. (Applause.) 
Again, there is another principle connected with the priesthood of the Church. 
You all know that in the First Epistle to Timothy, where St. Paul is giving 
to Timothy directions respecting the test for the qualifications of presbyters 
over the congregations, -one of those tests is, " a man that ruleth well his 
own house." Wow that implies a somewhat different thing from the pro- 
fessional theologian; it implies a man who is known to be a member of 
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society, a married man, a man that has a house. And while I hope that the 
great Dody, or at least the influential body, of the clergy may always proceed 
from our Universities, there is an important sphere of action for those who 
are not University-trained men. If there be the deficiency of an academic 
education, there is the presence of a domestic education. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that Theological Colleges are intended merely for a lower 
class of students, or for persons seeking a cheaper education. If I may judge 
by the College over wluch I preside, we have the same rank of life as the 
men that come to the Universities. It is not for cheapness that they come 
to us, it is from a far different motive, and one for which we have much 
reason to bless God. There is a largely increasing body of men in this 
country, who from feelings of piety desire to separate themselves from their 
secular business and to devote themselves to the ministry of the Church. 
These men have acquired habits which unfit them for going back to the 
academic discipline of the Universities ; but they are eminently qualified for 
such theological studies as may fit them to be pastors of parishes : they may 
not afterwards become the theological defenders of the Church, but they will 
become the propagators of her connexion, the administrators of her system, 
and the winners of souls to Christ. (Applause.) There is therefore in the 
broad framework of society full room for both of these institutions ; and if 
I may venture to make a very small criticism upon the very able paper of the 
Dean of Exeter, I would suggest whether his admirable plan, if it were carried 
out, should not include a little more of our own teaching than I seem to gather 
from his paper. Because he will be probably aware, as I am painfully so, that 
we are obliged to adapt our course to what we know will be the bishop's 
papers. And if the episcopal bench were to take it for granted that we taught 
our students so well that they need not examine them upon our work, then 
the students would take it for granted that they need not bestow much atten- 
tion upon that work, and there would be increased difficulty in impressing 
upon them the necessity for that knowledge. 

So short a time as two years seems to be, it is a very much longer period 
than a person would suppose for the training of a man who, from long thought, 
experience in life, and intelligent ideas, has given up good worldly prospects 
to devote himself to the ministry of the Church. I could easily bring forward 
instances in proof of the fact that it is not men who have been disappointed 
in secular professions, but pious men, who in very large numbers see* theo- 
logical education for the purposes of the ministry. 

My experience of twenty-one years entirely accords with the observations 
of the Dean of Exeter, as to the possibility of giving a very respectable know- 
ledge of the Greek Testament, and a very aefective knowledge of Latin. 
There are two classes of teaching, the one by books, the other by preelections ; 
and the latter I look upon as of very great importance indeed. It contains 
that suggestive teaching by which a suitably fitted head of a Theological 
College can train his students for the actual existing wants of life. Valuable 
as our books are, and we give a very careful attention to authors such as 
Pearson, Butler, Paley, and others, — valuable as are their works, they do not 
exactly furnish the practical details that are wanted to enable a young man 
to go mto a parish and meet the existing state of things. 

My Lord, this is a very wide subject, it is one well deserving the attention 
that has been given to it to-day, and one which I feel assured will never be 
allowed to drop again in public attention until, as far as human means will 
give it, a perfect system has been matured. (Cheers.) 

Rev. F. C. Cook. — My Lord and Brethren, I will not waste your Lordship's 
time or the time of this Congress by dwelling upon my reluctance to address 
such an assembly, or upon my inability to do so, which is manifest. I am 
happy to say that I have not had the labour of preparing a paper, but if I had, 
as your Lordship has suggested, I should have been heartily glad that it had 
been burnt, for since I came into this room, so many subjects of practical 
interest have been suggested, upon which I feel it to be impossible not to 
speak, that I am very glad not to have any original plan of my own to bring 
before you. I must say that while the two admirable papers were being read. 
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the great old axiom of religion and science came upon my mind with very 
great force, Stare super antiquas vias et prospectare. So far as these two 
principles are combined we feel that the Church is making an advance, and 
that all subjects of deepest interest to humanity are making safe and sure way. 

I acknowledge that in looking at the present state of clerical education it 
appears to me to be of the highest importance to retain what we have, and 
while retaining what we have to look carefully and candidly at our defects, and 
see in what way those defects can be supplied. (Hear.) 

I can see no reason why I should be called upon to address you, but the 
single one that I have taken part in one movement of considerable importance, 
and that is in having conferences amongst the examining chaplains of the 
different dioceses. Several of us have met together, and the greater number—- 
T believe with only one or two exceptions — are anxious that there should be 
frequent conferences, a clear understandinff of what is being done everywhere, 
and, I will not say a uniformity of action, Dut at any rate a harmonious com- 
bination of action proceeding from the same principle. What we want un- 
doubtedly in the first place is to understand clearly what is done in other 
dioceses. And the same as to the Theological Colleges ; and I must say in the 
Universities also. The thing that always strikes me in England is the great 
spontaneity and independence of action. There is no doubt about our in- 
dividuality being developed ; there is no doubt that the decentralizing tendency 
has full play in English society ; everywhere there springs up a fresh fountain 
of energy, diffusing life over the surrounding district. We find everywhere 
persons who are willing and able to act. The forces that are generated in this 
community are perfectly astounding. There is nothing which strikes intelligent 
foreigners so much as the remarkable power of originating in the people of this 
great country, and, I must add, in tie members of this great Church. No 
doubt, on the other hand, there is a deficiency of common action, and although 
that common action might be exaggerated, and might lead to dangerous results, 
at any rate there ought to be a clear understanding everywhere of what is 
done. I must say that I think if the theological professors of the Universities, 
and the professors of the Theological Colleges, and the examining chaplains, 
had a clearer understanding and a better knowledge of what was being done, 
there would be a considerable improvement in the general standard of clerical 
education, because there is no doubt that clerical education must be determined 
to a great extent by the examination to which candidates are submitted in the 
course of their preparation for the ministry. 

As I am speaking without preparation, I will say only one or two words 
upon points that have struck those chaplains whom I have seen, or with whom 
I have had an opportunity of communicating. There is certainly a general 
impression of defect on the part of candidates for Orders. Not universal, 
very" far from it ; for a large number of the candidates come up with a vast 
amount of theological knowledge, with a very sound knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture. But there are certain points upon whicn it must be admitted that a large 
number of candidates for Orders pass anything but a satisfactory examination : 
and I would especially single out the knowledge of Holy Scripture, particularly 
of the Old Testament. I think the want of knowledge of the Old Testament 
is something very striking. What it is owing to I am not concerned to enquire 
into at present : but there is no doubt that in the Universities and in the 
Theological Colleges it is a matter of great defect. Yet it is of the highest im- 
portance that the student should be thoroughly conversant with the Holy 
Scriptures, " which make wise unto salvation." The knowledge of the New 
Testament is immeasurably better than of the Old, making every allowance for 
the vast difficulty and the variety and extent of study required to master the 
one in comparison with the other. 

I am glad to say that I fully and entirely agree with my Very Reverend friend 
the Dean of Exeter upon the immense advantage to the student of a careful 

frammatical study of the Greek of the New Testament. He has given us good 
elp ; we owe to him the most valuable contributions to this especial branch of 
exegesis ; and he himself represents in his own person that which he suggests 
to others — candour, learning, impartiality, a devout and reverent spirit, and 
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a mode of teaching the sacred texts which never suffers the student to forget 
the purpose for w£ich they were given. But in the Old Testament there cer- 
tainly is a very general deficiency of attainment. And I would mention as 
a fact that at Cambridge the fault is much greater than at Oxford. At Oxford 
the students are generally much better prepared in the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially in the Old Testament, than at Cambridge ; and I think it is owing to 
the greater encouragement which is given to the study of the Old Testament 




at Oxford tell immensely upon the Church at large. 

I must be pardoned for speaking in an irregular manner, not being prepared 
to address you, I must say that I cannot agree with Bean Ellicott in sub- 
stituting for the examination by the bishop and his chaplains any other ex- 
amination. I believe it is of the greatest importance that the bishop should 
have at the time he ordains a man a thorough perception of what that man's 
attainments are, (hear, hear,) and what his character is, as that character comes 
out in the examination. (Hear.) And let me say that the character of a young 
man does come out to a very remarkable extent in an examination. (Hear.) 
I am quite aware of the imperfection of an examination which necessarily 
occupies so short a time ; but it is a fact that the comparative ability, and to 
a certain extent the comparative character, of a man does come out in a very 
remarkable manner, even in the very restricted papers that come under obser- 
vation ; and you will very seldom find that the order in which men are placed 
the first day is altered upon subsequent examination, the first day's examina- 
tion being in the Holy Scriptures, Old and New. I believe it is frequently the 
case ; I know it is the case in the diocese with which I am connected, that 
the bishop takes cognizance of the results of the examination; he has the 
opportunity at the time of testing any subject upon which there appears to be 
a deficiency, and he can avail himself of that opportunity to bring the whole 
weight of his important office and of his personality, which in many cases adds 
to tne weight of that great office, in directing the attention of any young man 
to his deficiencies, and in advising him as to the course he should pursue in 
order to supply those deficiencies. (Applause.) Therefore, while I folly admit 
that anything which can add to the efficiency of these examinations is highly 
desirable, I should be extremely sorry that they were not continued, and that 
they were not rather made more effective than they have hitherto been. I am 
certain of this, that the knowledge that they will be examined acts upon them 
to the very day upon which they present themselves before the bishop. As to 
the practical part of the examination, I do not believe it is neglected; the 
bishops generally take it to a great extent into their own hands. In the diocese 
with which I am connected the bishop always sets a paper of that character 
himself, and looks over it himself; and besides that, in most cases I believe the 
bishop takes especial care to acquaint himself with their state of preparation 
in practical matters. 

There is another point upon which I think, as we are speaking of retaining 
the advantages we already possess, it may be interesting to you to hear some- 
thing said. It has reference to a fact that has struck me particularly, and it 
has been confirmed by communications wldch I have received from those 
engaged in similar duties to my own, and that is, that at present amongst the 
young men who present themselves for Orders there is on the whole a very 
remarkable absence of anything like party spirit. (Hear, hear.) It would scarcely 
be supposed by persons who judge of the state of public feeling, how few there 
are amongst our young men who are studying theology that are remarkable for 
either extreme ; they are, generally speaking, genuine children of the Church 
of England, (cheers) ; they adopt the teaching of the Church as their guide. 
There are scarcely any indications amongst the candidates for Orders of any 
considerable divergence from what is by all persons held to be the via media, 
by which I mean those principles that all men who love their Saviour and their 
Church hold in common. (Hear.) And I attribute it, to a great extent, to their 
University education; to their collision with other minds; to their being 
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engaged in studies which serve to strengthen the intellect and to form the un- 
derstanding, and which take away from them any exclusive tendency which 
would bring them into what I must consider to be on either hand perilous 
extremes. (Applause.) At any rate, it is a fact that out of any fifty men you 
will find full forty at least who certainly could not be classed with any party, 
properly speaking, but who belong to the great party of the Church of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) I will only, in conclusion, venture the expression of a hope 
that the meeting together of persons engaged in one common work, as we are, 
will be under the immediate influence of the Spirit of God and His Christ, to 
whom alone any good result can be attributed. (Applause.) 

The Dean op Exeter. — Allow me to rise, merely for a moment or two, for 
the purpose of explanation. I should be extremely sorry that an impression 
should be gathered from my paper that the examination for Holy Orders was in 
any way recommended to be shortened. (Hear.) In reading a short paper one's 
meaning is sometimes liable to be mistaken. What I meant to say was simply 
this, that the examination should be rather more of a practical nature ; but 1 
especially mentioned that there should be an examination in doctrine. I should 
be sorry to shorten in any way so indispensable an examination. (Applause.) 

The President. — Am I right in this, that the papers which you propose to 
be prepared for examination for Orders are on the Old and New Testaments, 
doctrine, and a pastoral paper P 

The Dean op Exeter. — The Old Testament ; the New Testament ; doctrine, 
a very extensive one ; and a parochial and pastoral paper. The literary and 
antiquarian portions, if one may term them so, were all I wished to leave to 
the former examination. 

The President. — And what as to Church history P 

The Dean op Exeter. — Church history and doctrine would perhaps be in 
some degree implicated with each other. 

The Itev. C. A. Swainson. — Perhaps, my Lord, the best line that I could 
take, after the able papers that have been read, and after the discussion that 
has already been maintained, would be to give briefly an account of what my 
own experience has been at Chichester, which differs both from that of Dr. 
Baylee and the Dean of Exeter, as well as from that of any gentleman who has 
already spoken. We have thought it our duty from the first to lay ourselves 
open for the supply of what we thought, and what I still think, is the deficiency 
in the training both of Cambridge and Oxford, supplementing what those Uni- 
versities have not yet attempted to provide, — supplying, that is, a training for 
our students not as theologians but as clergymen; working in their spheres 
according as God may hereafter please to place them. With regard to the 
question whether the Universities are able to carry out the work wnich we are 
attempting to do elsewhere, I must confess that I have not yet formed a de- 
cided opinion ; but I hope that what Mr. Litton has said to us just now will 
stir up people in Oxford to endeavour to do what for twenty years they have 
not attempted to do properly. I trust also that it may have the same emfct at 
Cambridge ; and before I sit down, perhaps I may venture to throw out some 
hints as to the line in which their energies may best be directed. As for the 
question now, whether the work which we do at places like Chichester is done 
at the Universities, I say it is not done. During a residence with us, a man 
is able to reside for twelve months successively ; we have no long vacation ; 
our long vacation extends only over four, five, or seven weeks, and in the 
middle of that time we proceed with our work just the same as during the rest 
of the year. The men who come to us come voluntarily. Of the whole num- 
ber that have come to Chichester since I have been there, there has been only 
one who did not come with a college testimonial, and that one came at the dis- 
tinct and repeated request of the Master and tutors of his college. We are 
not a refuge for the destitute. (Hear, hear.) The pupils who come to us are 
not in any way below the average standard of students in any college or place. 
They come simply and solely for the purpose of the better preparing themselves 
for the work of the ministry. We have no inducements to offer them at all 
worth mentioning. The question is whether a man would rather go to twelve 
lectures at Oxford or come to us for nine or twelve months' training. If he 
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chooses the alternative of coming to as, it shews at once that he comes for the 
simple and sole reason that he thinks our nine or twelve months' work will do 
better for him than the twelve lectures at the University. 

With regard to the Cambridge men who come to us, my invariable wish, I 
will not say my practice, is, that the men should go in for the University theo- 
logical examination afterwards. The majority do so; not because we think 
they get any good by it — (laughter) — but because we do not wish that our men 
should be in any way looked down upon. (Hear, hear.) They are on a par, and 
we wish to shew that they are on a par, with their brethren with whom they 
have previously been working. 

Leaving these general remarks, I will, with your permission, go more in 
detail into some 01 the advantages which I think we have to offer. I have been 
a college tutor, therefore I may speak of what the feelings of a college tutor 
commonly are. I do not think that Cambridge, at all events as at present con- 
stituted, is the place that will supply the work that we do. I believe that 
a man, to be a trainer of the clergy, should be not only a clergyman, but a prac- 
tical minister ; not only that he has been a practical minister, that he has the 
remains of earlier years' experience hanging about him, but that he should be 
daily and constantly, Sunday and week-day, brought into contact with those 
cases of conscience and those difficulties of a parish which he is training his 
pupils to meet. And I do regret most exceedingly that not only in the case of 
the Professorship of Pastoral Theology here, but also I believe at Cambridge 
— [the Dean of Exeter bowed assent] — a special enactment has been passed, 
that the professors are not to hold any parochial charge or cure of souls. I 
think that it is a very great misfortune. The feeling against pluralities of course 
was the origin of that enactment, but that, like a good many of the reforms of 
the present day, has been carried too far. I will not trouble you by a state- 
ment of what we do in the course of a year, it is scarcely necessary or desirable : 
suffice it to say, that we do endeavour, as far as we possibly can, to give a good 
course ; my principal object being to establish such principles of conduct, and 
to have such principles of truth elicited and laid down in men's minds, that 
they may not be at a loss in ordinary times of emergency, whether that emer- 
gency arise from doctrine or from practice. I believe that such a line of action^ 
leaving the application of the principles so inculcated to God's Holy Spirit 
directing and guiding their spirits, is the best line that could be taken. (Ap- 
plause.) Of course we all have our own peculiar opinions ; but as to the ques- 
tion whether the country at large suffers from the ten or fifteen men who 
come to me in the twelvemonth, becoming tinctured with my idiosyncrasies and 

Eeculiar opinions, I think it is simply (I do not use the term at all offensively, 
ut I say it is simply) absurd — it is impossible. In the ordinary course of things, 
so far as I can make out, young men first choose an incumbent whose views 
are somewhat akin to their own, and after choosing him, they take the opinions 
of their own pastor. I certainly do not think that we are at all likely seriously 
to affect or cramp the freedom of spiritual theology in the country at large. 

It is twenty-two years since Mr. Marriott of Oriel (cheers), in conjunction 
with the late Dean of Chichester, and one who is lost to us, founded the 
College of Chichester; for twenty-two years we have been labouring, one 
after another, with certainly many rewards for our exertions in the gratitude 
of our pupils, and still we are working on — not, I must say, with much outward 
encouragement, but still with that encouragement which should always keep 
a man at his place, the feeling that he is doing work for God, although it may 
be an obscure work. Upwards of twenty years have passed since that defect 
in clerical education has nad attention drawn to it ; and I must say, as far as 
my own experience goes, for those twenty years the results in both Universities 
have been almost nil. In regard to the future, I think we may take advantage 
from our present failures. I have no wish whatever that tlie men at large 
should go to our Theological Colleges ; I have no wish that there should be 
any temptation offered in that direction, or that men should come to us from 
any other motives than those which have already induced them to come : but 
I think our Universities have, Cambridge certainly, and I think Oxford too, 
diminished by a very material time, nine months or more, the length of a Uni- 
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versity course. Our graduates go into Orders at the same period of life as 
previously ; they have not only the nine months, but also the three months 
which previously elapsed before it was competent to them to be ordained. 
Now I think opportunities are given by this change in the practice of the 
Universities for the well laying out of that twelve months, without any ad- 
ditional cost to parents, and without any additional loss of time, or any delay 
in the period of ordination. I believe that we must look to the members of 
your Lordship's bench to guide us in this matter ; but I think that if the 
bishops at large would take it into their consideration, and would require and 
demand that a period of twelve months should elapse between the time of 
taking the B.A. degree and the period of ordination, that would be almost 
sufficient. (Hear, hear.) Some of our University men would no doubt have 
to maintain themselves during that period, and they might do so in connexion 
with schools, or elsewhere ; some would, of course, go to Theological Colleges ; 
some, I daresay, would stay at the Universities and receive the benefit of the 
lectures from those distinguished men with whom of course we cannot 
compete in our Colleges. I think there is one practical and serviceable line 
to which our attention might be directed, and that is, that instead of multiply- 
ing Chairs at one place or the other, if there were to be a set of sub-professors 
or " docents" appomted, inferior to our professors, a very great point would be 
gained. I think we ought to look to our theological professors to maintain 
that high standard of theology and learning which we want at all times, espe- 
cially at present ; but I think that the energies of these gentlemen are almost 
wasted when they are required to adapt themselves to classes inferior in point 
of ability as candidates for Holy Orders. If it were possible to have an 
inferior class of professors, doeents, or teachers of an inferior kind, who of 
course might hope ultimately to be raised to the professorial chairs themselves, 
it would be a gain to the Church. We have had a few gentlemen with us who 
were not members of the University, and I have found the greatest benefit from 
the admixture of the two. (Hear.) I have been at Chichester about seven years 
and a-half, and during that period I have had altogether ten men who have not 
been University men. They have come under particular circumstances, re- 
commended by one bishop or another, with a promise that, after being a certain 
time with us, they should be ordained ; and I am bold to say that from amongst 
those ten men I could pick out four or five of ability as high, of feeling as good, 
and piety as intense, as that of any man I ever knew in the whole period of 
my clerical career. (Applause.) llie mixture of the two I have found advan- 
tageous in every respect, and I think there is no reasonable objection to it. 
The fact which the Dean of Exeter has pointed out, namely, that the number 
of graduates at Oxford and Cambridge that are ordained now is considerably 
less than it was twenty years ago, is, I think, one that we must meet and loot 
at : it shews that it is absolutely necessary that we should look elsewhere for 
clergymen as well. On the other hand, I have no jealousy of our Universities, 
of course, but we must, and you must, look to this. I think we might look 
to other professions as to a certain extent our guides in this matter, because 
in the medical profession we have not only the physician trained in our Uni- 
versity, who has had the foundation of a good general education, but we also 
have the practical man. We have the same thing also in the legal profession, 
and I think we may look to such men as I have alluded to, to supply the want 
which the Universities do not supply. (Applause.) 

The President. — The gentlemen who nave kindly undertaken to speak at 
the request of the Committee having now accomplished their kind purpose 
towards us, for which we have to thank them, the discussion assumes its free 
character, and any one can speak. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Denison (who was received with much 
applause) spoke as follows : — My Lord Bishop, the discussion which has taken 
place upon the general subject of Clerical Education has not unnaturally di- 
rected itself to that which is the ultimate practical issue of clerical education, 
the examination of candidates for Holy Orders. I say it has not unnaturally 
taken that direction ; and I therefore shall, I am sure, stand excused in your 
Lordship's mind, and in the minds of the other bishops who are present, if I 
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venture very freely to pnt before this meeting, as shortly as I can, some few 
conclusions to which my experience as an examining chaplain has directed me. 
To confine myself entirely to the subject of the practical issue of clerical 
education, which is the examination for candidates in Holy Orders, — my belief 
is that we require under our existing circumstances a very great change in 
that particular, and I will briefly state my reasons for saying so. We have, 
properly speaking, as has been put before us to-day, both by the eminent 
persons who have read papers and by those other eminent persons who 
have addressed us, conversant in a greater or less degree with the education 
and training of candidates for Holy Orders, — I say we nave, properly speaking, 
no system here : that sort of system which is supplied by the existence of a cer- 
tain few training colleges in different parts of England cannot be called at this 
moment anything which is really systematic. Then we come to consider what 
is the result. The general result is this, that here you have, in England the 
only profession, the most important in one sense of all professions, for which 
there is no specific training. (Hear.) Men come to present themselves for 
ordination who have had no specific training beforehand ; they acquire a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge with which they may be able to present themselves 
before the examining chaplains of the several bishops at the time of their 
ordination ; some few go to training colleges, some few to private tutors, some 
few put themselves under the direction of the parochial clergy. As an almost 
universal rule, and it is a growing one, the bishops of the Church of England 
have large lists of books in which they require these gentlemen to be ex- 
amined, but there is an old saying, Ex nihilo nihil fit. (Laughter.) How 
a quarter of a year, or, at most, six months training is to produce an adequate 
knowledge in that list of books, I know not. I speak feelingly because I am 
myself a particeps criminis, having been at one time supposed to have the 
largest and most difficult list of books of any examining chaplain in England ; 
but I found out my error and did my best to correct it, though circumstances 
prevented it. The conclusion that I was forced to was this, that there was 
no use in such a list of books ; on the contrary, that they had the strongest 
possible effect in preventing men from becoming really efficient ministers of 
the Church of England. I do not mean to say that if we could come to a 
regular system of training for all candidates throughout the country, my 
criticism would hold good, but I am applying it to the present state of things. 
What is the result P Men go and get such a training as that, assuming they 
know their Bible and Prayer-book, whereas they know very little, if anything, 
about either ; they have books put before them, and the Bible and Prayer-book 
occupy a conspicuous place in the list, and they assume that they know them. 
I say they do not. My experience tells me that they do not know anything 
about it; and Mr. Cook's experience, as far as the Old Testament goes, cor- 
roborates what I say. They find that they are going to be examined Si certain 
other books besides, and assuming, as I have said, to know their Bible and 
Prayer-book, they give all their time to what I must be allowed to call 
" cramming" up a little knowledge in these other books. And my experience 
resulted in this, and it has been more and more strongly impressed upon me, 
that men come for examination with a sort of superficial crammed up know- 
ledge about these books, but when I tested them by the Bible and Prayer-book 
afterwards, the result was very inferior indeed. Therefore the conclusion I 
have come to, and which at one time I endeavoured to impress in that parti- 
cular quarter with which I was more immediately connected, was this, that 
under the particular system the way to make good ministers of the Church, 
T n ,i^? ptab i e *° the P eo P le >— not only to the poor, for although the Bible is 
ot all things the poor man's book, it is also the rich man's book, (hear, hear) 
—the way to make acceptable ministers is to give them men who know their 
^lble and Prayer-book. Therefore what I should have desired most of all to 
3 carried out at this moment is this, that when persons come up for deacon's 
ers they should be examined upon nothing whatever but their Bible and 
tyer-book. (Hear, hear.) My belief is that you would have a great many ex- 
snt results from that course. First, nobody could complain of being plucked 
l not knowing his Bible and Prayer-book ; you might make the examination 
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as stringent and wide as yon can, but there never could be any complaint, in 
any reasonable man's mind that a person was rejected because he did not 
know his Bible and Prayer-book. You would have men who would be 
able to preach simple, practical, Scriptural sermons to the people ; the want 
of which — I may say it without offence, for I include myself in the remark as 
well as others — I think is the one great fault of the clergy of the Church of 
England ; and I believe that the root of the fault lies in the fact that they are 
not required to have an accurate, real, close knowledge of their Bible and 
Prayer-book. (Applause.) I think the sermons of the clergy very generally 
fail in that very particular respect in which they should most impress them- 
selves upon the great mass of the congregations. My own view tnen is this, 
which I will venture to put before the meeting without further remark, that 
the deacons should be examined in nothing but the Bible and Prayer-book, 
whether they came from the Universities or other places ; and I am bound to 
say here, looking at my excellent friend who fills so high and honourable 
a post in London, the Principal of King's College, that of all men whom I 
have had under my examining power when I was an examining chaplain for 
eight years, the men of all others, — I will not exclude even those who came 
from the Universities, or those who have gone through the Theological Training 
Colleges, — the best men I had were almost without exception the men that 
came from King's College. (Applause.) To go back from this : I would ask 
this meeting to consider this matter, — it is impossible to put all one's reasons 
in the very few minutes to which one is very wisely limitea, therefore one can 
only suggest, — I ask this meeting to consider whether it would not be a very 
desirable thing (I should like to see the question well handled and discussed 
in the present state of the absence of all systematic training for Holy Orders) 
that the deacons should be examined simply upon the Bible and Prayer-book ; 
that the examining chaplain having so examined them, and found some of much 
greater proficiency than others, should to each separate man, according to the 
result of the examination, assign so much of other books to be produced, to- 
gether with the knowledge of the Bible and Prayer-book, at the examination 
for priest's orders. I believe in that way you would get at what I think is 
the greatest deficiency of which we have at present to complain, and one great 
cause why we do not gain that close hold upon our congregations, and espe- 
cially upon the younger members of our congregations, which we ought to have. 
I believe vou would be doing all you could to communicate a much greater 
amount of true knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the way in which 
the Church of England, through her Prayer-book as the exponent of those 
Holy Scriptures, places them before her members. 

I should like to ask the Dean of Exeter a question before I sit down, on 
a point which escaped me in listening to his excellent paper *. I do not under- 
stand how he proposes to deal with those who take honours at the Universities ; 
he went into the question of those who did not take honours, but as far as 
I caught his observations I do not think he said anything with regard to those 
who took honours. And my own belief is that they require to be provided for 
quite as much, if jiot more than the others, because having then: attention 
directed to another class of literature, and having had great success in that, 
they are under great temptation to make their attainments in that respect 
a ground of partial exemption in this. I know that in my time, I do not 
know what is the case now, but when I- was ordained it was considered, because 
I was a Eellow of Oriel, I had not much necessity to be examined at all ; and 
I very much regret that that was the fact ; I think I should have come to an 
earlier and greater knowledge of my deficiencies if I had been examined very 
strictly by my excellent friend who is now present, who dealt out to me that 
measure which was the ordinary measure of this University. I will not further 
trouble the meeting. I venture to put these remarks before them as the result 
of my experience. I do not believe that anything done at present in multiply- 
ing Theological Colleges will have the effect which is sought unless the training 
in those Colleges becomes part of a great system all over the country ; and 

* See the Dean's explanation below. 
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unless more attention is paid than is paid at present, (not from any fault, but 
from almost the necessary circumstances of the case,) — unless much greater 
attention is paid to instilling into the students a close and accurate knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, so that every man may have, with all reverence be it 
spoken, the whole Bible at his fingers' ends when he gets up to teach his 
people. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. H. Swnranr. — My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I wish to be 
allowed to say a few words on this subject, because it is so very important 
that we should bear in mind that whatever the examination may be, and above 
every examination the examination of the bishops, nevertheless there is some- 
thing beyond that from which the Universities are almost excluded by the 
circumstances of the case from making provision, — there is the spiritual train- 
ing of the men for their office, which it is almost impossible for the University 
to complete under all the various associations of an University, some of them 
advantageous, but others for this particular purpose eminently disadvan- 
tageous. What has been said a few minutes ago in one of the payers, to the 
value of which I most heartily subscribe, was nevertheless capable of being 
misunderstood ; I allude to that part where we were warned against making 
our Theological Colleges hospitals. I am one of the head nurses of such an 
institution, (laughter,) and I would only say this, that although very bad dis- 
ease is not very common amongst us, yet spiritual disease is the normal con- 
dition of all young men leaving the U niversities, — I hope I shall not be mis- 
understood in what I am saying,— I believe it is what every man's conscience 
will heartily respond to, that when he leaves the University he is not spiri- 
tually in that condition in which he is best able to undertake the immense 
responsibility of his office. (Hear, hear.) I thoroughly believe this, that the 
boating men, and the hunting men, and the great tennis players, and the men 
fullest of life and energy, are capable of being made the most valuable of men 
when they get older ; but they are not in a fit state to undertake their holy 
duties at the moment of leaving the University ; and I value exceedingly the 
remark of Mr. Swainson, that there should elapse twelve months between the 
period of taking the degree and entering Holy Orders. Many a man's con- 
science would agree to this, but his friends are pushing him forward : they 
say, " You have Deen enough expense to us, go and get some bread ;" so the 
man is forced into the ministry when his own heart tells him he is unfit for it. 

SHear.) If we once get this fixed interval between the time of getting the 
legree and entering Orders, I think our Theological Colleges would oe exceed- 
ingly good places for men to go to, — places where they would have time for 
thought, time for reflection, time for devotion, time ror learning what the 
ministerial work and what the ministerial office is, and what the position of 
God's priest is in the Church. When they have time to consider all this, and 
by God's grace to work on diligently week after week and month after month 
in their preparation for the work, then there is a chance of their being fitted 
for it. And eminently for this purpose I think it important that Theological 
Colleges should be maintained in their utmost efficiency, not as taking the place 
of the Universities-— that is clearly and simply impossible — but as supplemen- 
tary means to furnish that spiritual education for which the Universities are 
not adapted. (Applause.) 

J. Allen, Esq., (of Norwich). — My Lord, as a layman and non-University 
man, I desire to offer a few remarks especially upon what fell from Mr. Litton 
as to the University being the educator of the clergy. I think that if the 
Universities were to disclaim the teaching and training of young men for the 
ministry, great evils might arise. (Hear, hear.) The first that strikes me is this, 
that Theological Colleges would be substituted for the Universities for all men 
desiring Holy Orders. Another evil which would arise would be that the 
University would lose its hold upon the clergy and people amongst Churchmen 
generally ; and there would be a third evil, namely, that men of a lower tyoe 
would be admitted into Holy Orders : and I, as a layman and medical man, in 
the habit of going in and out among the sick, am convinced that it is a man of 
University education who is the man to exercise an influence in a sick room. 
'Applause.) There is another evil that I think would arise if Theological Col- 
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leges became a substitute for the Universities, and this is in allusion to what 
Dean Ellicott said with regard to Biblical Greek, that in the Theological Col- 
leges you would not be able, on account of the smallness of numbers, to have 
that discussion or criticism as to Biblical Greek or other works that must be 
necessary. Archdeacon Denison has stated that he believes candidates assume 
to know their Bible and Prayer-book. Why should not the Universities, and 
especially this University, take that position which she ought to do, and let 
all persons know that she can not only givegood classical and other know- 
ledge, but that she can also teach theology. (Hear, hear.) Let not the Univer- 
sities shirk that which all we laymen look to them to do, namely, to teach our 
clergy and to be the upholder of the truth, where young men may go with- 
out our feeling that they are necessarily losing their reverence for Scripture, 
f Applause.) It has been stated by Mr. Swinny that the young men coming 
from the Universities come with a spiritual disease. Let not that imputation 
lie any longer on the Universities. (Hear, hear.) Let it be known that going 
where disease is they will not contract that disease. We who are not Univer- 
sity men have to go out into the world at large, we have to come into contact, 
as nas been forcibly stated this morning, with all kinds of disease, and we have 
to endeavour to hold ourselves free ana aloof from it ; cannot the Universities 
do the same ? (Hear.) Let no longer any blot lie upon the Universities in this 
matter, and let not them say they are unable to do that which other profes- 
sions have to do. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. R. Conybbabb.— I will only detain the meeting for a very few 
minutes, but I should like to correct an impression which, if it is carried away 
from this Congress, I should greatly regret. I was for many years one of the 
tutors of one of our largest Colleges, my relations with my pupils were always 
those of a friend, and 1 cannot agree with what has been said that all those 
who leave the University leave it with moral or spiritual disease. I can say 
that amongst men of rank and wealth, two of the great temptations to idle- 
ness, two of the great temptations to evil, two of the great causes which lead to 
that spiritual disease, that amongst men so tempted there has been many a 
man who from the highest and holiest motives wished to take Orders, and who 
have governed their lives while at the University with a view of fina% taking 
Orders, and who, although not having of course in their undergraduate days 
gone through any direct training for the ministry, were vet in constant, prac- 
tical, educational training for it, in the spirit in which that work should ever 
be prepared for. I would fain hope that what was certainly my own expe- 
rience, what I can speak to as a positive fact, has also been the experience of 
a large number of those who have had to educate the younger men of this 
University. 

The Rev. W. Bbamont, (Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge). — I rejoice, 
my Lord, to find that there is so very strong an impression in favour of the 
retention of the preparation for Holy Orders on the part of the Universities. 
It may be a point of some interest to this meeting to know that measures have 
already been taken at the sister University to which I belong, Cambridge, for 
giving a more practical bearing to this matter, and I have before me a paper 
on which I mean to found the remarks which I have to make. 

A short time ago we had a meeting of a clerical society at Cambridge, con- 
sisting of the parochial clergymen of the town of Cambridge. We invited on that 
occasion the Divinity Professors to join us in our discussion, and three of them 
were there. One of them introduced this subject to our notice, " The connec- 
tion of the University training of theological students with parochial work." 
As the result of that discussion a committee was formed, and with the per- 
mission of the Chairman I will read to the Congress the recommendations that 
were adopted, merely wishing to call attention to the general principle in- 
volved in them : — 

I. " That it is of importance that the Universities should retain as far as 
possible the especial education of candidates for Holy Orders. II. That to this 
end it is much to be desired, that theological students should continue in resi- 
dence for some months after their B.A. degree, in order to devote themselves 
to studies both theoretically and practically bearing upon their ministerial 
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duties. III. That facilities ought to be afforded to theological students, bj 
procuring them introductions to such of the parochial clergy as are willing to 
avail themselves of their services, subject to the consent of the tutor of the 
College to which the student belongs. 

There are one or two other points on which I wish to say a few words. And 
first, we have heard the Theological Colleges spoken of as hospitals, and we 
have heard a protest against the term. I believe there is some truth in both 
statements, that among those who leave the Universities there may be found 
both the morally diseased, and those who may be called in a sound condition. 
There are doubtless in many cases University associations which it may be 
well to break through, but there are very many other cases in which there are 
no such associations, but associations which, as the last speaker has told us, 
are rather to be cultivated and retained than abandoned. And even in the case 
of those who have become diseased during a torpid University career, the 
associations referred to will not retain that hold upon them which they other- 
wise might do; for a large number of those who have been the means to a cer- 
tain extent of corrupting them, will have vanished away, and the man finds 
himself almost in a new circle of acquaintances when his degree is taken. 
Many of those who were with him before are with him no longer, and he is 
therefore at liberty to forjm new associations. With regard to what has been 
said as to the general training of candidates for Holy Orders, I believe too 
much stress can scarcely be laid upon it ; it is of great importance that they 
should have a general acquaintance with all the curriculum of a polite and 
literary education, and that foundation is and should be best laid at the Uni- 
versity. Then when the B.A. degree is taken, he who takes it is usually too 
young to take Holy Orders at once : why should he not during the period be- 
tween his B.A. degree and his candidature for the office of a deacon reside at 
the University ? why should he not continue the course which he has there 
begun P why not have, in addition to that course which he has completed by his 
B. A. degree, a special training under the superintendence of the Divinity Pro- 
fessors, and, if need be, with the assistance and superintendence of certain of 
the parochial clergy of the town P (Hear, hear.) 

It hasJ)een said that theological training is almost entirely neglected ; I do 
not thinx that is strictly correct, for at my own College, which is the largest 
College in the sister University, we have in the second and third years ex- 
aminations in that subject on which Archdeacon Denison has laid so very 
much stress, namely, the Greek Testament: and if you were to ask any of those 
who examined our students at Trinity College, you would find they would 
tell you that by far the hardest papers to look over, in consequence of the 
quantity of work sent up, are the papers on the Greek Testament. Five prizes 
are given annually in each of the two years, the second and third for attain- 
ments in the Greek Testament ; therefore I do not think that that branch of 
our education is entirely neglected. We also have Butler's "Analogy" greatly 
insisted upon in our training, even before the taking of the B.A. degree. 

It has been thought that these recommendations embodied too little, that 
a combination might be effected of theological training with parochial work : 
and I will just read the names of those who have combined in this suggestion, 
that you may see how much has been sought by these recommendations. We 
have, in the first instance, the names of three out of our four Divinity Pro- 
fessors, (the fourth being absent from Cambridge,) of the Senior Proctor, also 
a Tutor; of another Tutor and Fellow, also a Parochial Incumbent; then 
another Tutor of a College and a Parochial Incumbent, and the other two 
were, the one a Fellow of a College and the other an Incumbent of one of the 
largest parishes in the town. (Applause.) 

The Itev. H. Swinny. — Perhaps, my Lord, I may be allowed to explain an 
expression which I made use of, and which seems to have been misunderstood. 
I may state that I am an Arminian in my theology, not a Pelagian ; I believe 
that we all are in this world unfit for high spiritual things by nature. That was 
my meaning, and I do not retract a bit of the meaning of what I said. (Hear, 
hear.) Although I think my expression was unfortunate, and I wished to 
explain it, I do think that there is a great work to be done in the heart of 
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every man, and especially to be done (and that by long labour to most men) 
in the hearts of all who nave to enter the ministry, whether the man comes 
from the University or not. I did not by anything that I said mean to inti- 
mate for a moment that the Universities produced the worst specimens, but 
in most cases the best of those who are to be afterwards fitted for the 
ministry. (Applause.) 

The Kev. £. C. Woollcombe (of Balliol), in reference to the remarkable 
ignorance of the Old Testament which had been mentioned as existing among 
candidates for Holy Orders, begged to call attention to a suggestion made 
twenty-five years ago by the revered Principal of King's College, (applause,) 
with a view to remedy in part that great and very serious defect, the pre- 
vailing ignorance of Hebrew ; viz. that whenever fellows of colleges come be- 
fore the bishops, and ask to be ordained on the strength of their foundation, 
having more leisure and more opportunity than most, it would be only fair for 
the bishop to demand of such student some knowledge in Hebrew. Such, he 
believed, would be a fair way of raising the standard of theological knowledge 
on the part at least of some students for Holy Orders, and thus ultimately 
perhaps raising the general theological knowledge of the whole body. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. Emery. — I think this morning's discussion has proved that we 
are what people say we are, a very grumbling nation, for nearly all the papers 
and speeches seem to me to have contained attacks on the old Universities. 
It would appear that we had forgotten the advantages and benefits which these 
Universities have bestowed upon the country, and have been dwelling too much 
on the defects which lately perhaps may have been discovered in the system. 
One question has been asked of Dean Eilicott which I trust he will answer 
before he quits us, and that is what is to be done with honour men, because, 
after all, we may suppose that the training they have received renders them 
most fit to take the most prominent places amongst the clergy. Then I think 
it would be most incorrect that we should go away with the idea that we have 
not a great deal of theological study in the Universities. (Hear, hear.) Certainly 
it is not so systematized as one could desire, and as one trusts it may hereafter 
become, but there is a vast amount of theological instruction in the colleges 
every year. In my own college, Corpus Christi, we have a freshman's lecture 
upon the Greek Testament ; a lecture on the Greek Testament for the second 
year ; a voluntary theological examination for any man who wishes to pursue 
special theological study ; also lectures to prepare men for the theological ex- 
amination ; and I was sorry to hear Mr. Swinny make the remarks he did 
about the theological examinations as not being of any use. I have resided in 
the University many years, and I have seen their working in almost every 
direction, and I am convinced that our theological examination, especially as 
it leads men to the study of four or five great subjects, is of the utmost im- 
portance, and its effects hereafter will, I am convinced, be more visible in the 
Church of England herself. Again, it has been said that it is impossible for 
a man to be spiritually-minded while he is at the University. Really, gentle- 
men who make such a remark as that can scarcely be aware that nearly every 
week during term time, some bishop or dignitary, or some eminent clergyman, 
the incumbent of a parish, comes down to us and delivers either a lecture on their 
work, or gives us an address as to the work which is being done in their various 
districts ; and that two or three hundred men will gather together voluntarily 
on a Saturday evening to hear any special statement to them, they will gather 
together to hear any special address on Sundays, and attend any public meeting 
that may be held on the Monday. It seems to be supposed that there is no 
practical work being done in our Universities. It would seem as if it were 
unknown that there is a large body of men who go about visiting in the 
neighbouring parishes, and in the country district ; that there is also established 
a Sunday school which has been carried on by our students, and which contains 
a very large number of scholars, called the Jesus Lane Sunday School : it seems 
to be unknown, and certainly the Dean of Exeter did not know, because in 
that particular he did not take a part in it, that there are students that visit 
our hospitals — there are also students that go to our Mendicity Society ; and 
that a very large number of our students are, during their undergraduate 
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career, and during the time they stay to read for the theological examination, 
directly brought into contact with the spiritual wants of the people. And to 
suppose that our men in the Universities are not spiritually-minded, and that 
our athletic sports do not tend to develope what is good in them, I think is 
a great mistake. I am corrected, and I am told that the gentleman who 
addressed the meeting on that point said that athletic sports did tend to 
good. I can only say that I perfectly agree with that remark ; and I think 
when we have men amongst the leaders of our Church who have been in 
the first boat in our University races, such as Bishop Selwyn (cheers) and 
others, no such objection can be taken. Again, the gentlemen who have 
spoken have left the Universities for some years, and being the heads of 
Theological Colleges do not see the best of our men ; but we do see many of 
the best amongst them. I can say, as Senior Proctor of Cambridge for the 
present year, and as Pro-Proctor ten years ago, that the morals of the Uni- 
versity have greatly improved, (hear, hear) ; that our streets of Cambridge, 
and I dare say it may be the same at Oxford, very early in the evening are like 
the streets of the city of the dead ; and I honestly believe that the majority of 
our men are moral men. I know that a very large number of them are truly 
religious, and are growing (we must have patience with them) in spiritual life 
and spiritual experience. (Applause.) 

I think the remarks that nave been made by one gentleman who has 
addressed us have been most important, and though few, I trust they will 
have great weight with all who heard them. They fell from an unprofessional, 
if I may use the expression, not from a clergyman, but one who nas had the 
opportunity of mixing in the world, and observing not so much the motes in 
the sunbeam, but the light of the sunbeam; who nas gone into the houses of 
the poor and mixed in social life with various grades of society, and has seen 
the effect of a University training. I allude to Mr. Allen. I think his remarks 
were most valuable. I am very anxious that gentlemen should not go away 
from this great Congress at Oxford with the idea that the Universities are 
really rather injuring our men than otherwise, (hear, hear) ; and that the first 
act of the Congress must be to send up petitions to the Universities, rather 
perhaps to discard theological instruction, than to assist in forming theological 
institutions throughout the land. I am quite sure with a little practical work, 
and after such resolutions as have been read by my friend Mr. Beamont, — and 
I hope there will be similar resolutions in the university of Oxford!, — ouf 
theological instruction will be more systematic. I am sure that more men 
are year by year staying up to read theology, and I believe the University may 
and will supply the greatest number, not only of clergymen, but of efficient 
clergymen to do the work that is required. (Applause.) 

Professor Rogers. —May I be allowed, as one of the audience, to say 
a word as to the impression which the present discussion has produced upon 
me. It seems in some measure to contravene a great principle of the Church 
by trenching on the functions of the Episcopate. We know to whom our blessed 
Lord entrusted those truths which are to be taught to the world, and there 
ought to be nothing whatever in our methods of theological training and teaching 
that should in any wise interfere with their prerogative as guardians of those 
truths with which they are entrusted. There are two points to be borne in 
mind. One is this, that it has been proposed that the principals of Theological 
Colleges and others connected with the training of theological students should 
have a part in the bishop's examination. That, I think, is infringing upon one 
great principle of the Church. Those who train theological students ought to 
train tnem having the impression upon their mind that their training will be 
examined into and pronounced upon by the Episcopate, not that they them- 
selves will have a part in passing into Holy Orders those very men that they 
have been training. (Hear, hear.) Another point to be borne in mind is this, 
that there seems to be some danger apprehended from combination, — perhaps 
that is too strong a word to use, — but from the association of the bishops' 
chaplains the one with the other, lest they should, not intentionally but acci- 
dentally, as all such associations do, adopt one set of views in this system of 
examination. The bishops no doubt require some assistance, but that assistance 
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is already provided for, in certain presbyters who are invited from the diocese 
to take part in it. The examination, according to the principles of our Church 
as I have always understood them, is a diocesan examination for the persons to 
be admitted into the clergy as teachers in that diocese, and is not an examina- 
tion of any committee oimen drawn out from a great distance beyond the 
precincts of the diocese. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, as one of the audience, I 
venture to think that one of our Church principles has been rather trenched 
upon in this discussion. I also think that the deficiency of the theological 
teaching in the Universities has been clearly shewn, both by the establishment 
Of Theological Colleges, and also from the circumstance of the students being 
fewer in our Universities at the present time than they were formerly ; but 
there is no reason that that should continue to be the case. (Hear, hear.) No 
doubt the Universities were originally entrusted with the theological training, 
but their theological training did not go to the extent to which some of the 
Theological Colleges would now carry it, that is, to teach the men how to 
manage a parish. I do not consider that to be a proper part of a theological 
college training ; but they ought to be learned men, ana during the time of 
their diaconate they ought to be acting under the rector of some parish. 

The Dean op Exeter. — In what I nave to say by way of explanation I will 
be extremely brief. And first with regard to the honour-men at the Univer- 
sities 1 *. I am extremely glad that subject has been alluded to. I will only say 
that in the paper before me that question is briefly considered, but I omitted 
it on account of the shortness of the time that was necessarily allotted to me. 
It may be enough to say that the honour-men must have a three years' course, 
and what I allude to in the paper is that they might pass the examination 
that the University should impose upon them at the end of half-a-year. 
Honour-men, as we all know,— I am speaking merely in a literary point of view, 
as I wish to be clearly understood, — are very receptive, and at the end of a half- 
year probably they might go up for examination ; but the paper will justify 
itself when it is printed. I am not by any means ignorant, and I am sorry it 
should be thought I should be so, of the great good that is going on at my 
own University, where I have had the pleasure of living so long. (Hear, hear.) 
I am quite aware of what young men do at Cambridge, and my justification 
will be complete when I say that the very movement to which my friend has 
ulluded was based upon a paper published by me three years ago, and which is 
in print amongst the Occasional Papers. (Applause.) it sounds like egotism to 
mention this, but perhaps it is only fair that I should state thus much to 
exempt myself from the charge of ignorance. The last speaker has mentioned 
a point which I must at once touch upon — as to the examinations. I have the 
words before me. They are, " The bishop, with the examining chaplain, and 
a member of the local chapter." I think it is an accredited and received 
opinion amongst clergymen that the chapter are the bishop's responsible ad- 
visers. I, therefore, gave prominent importance to them : and if the gentleman 
had had those words and that opinion before him, he would hardly view the 
"matter in so strong a light. " The President and Yice-President of the neigh- 
bouring Theological College" come in, but the words before me are "a 
member of the chapter ;" and I am only expressing the opinion of one of the 
most distinguished prelates in this kingdom when I say that that idea was in 
some degree derived from him. (Applause.) 

The President. — Very unwillingly I undertake to say a word or two by way 
of winding up the considerations of this morning's proceedings. A good deal 
of the discussion has turned, it has been said, upon finding fault with our Uni- 
versities. I think there has been a little misapprehension on the part of Mr. 
Emery as to the amount of fault that has been found, and it is very desirable 
that no wrong impression should go forth on that point. I think quite as many 
faults have been found with the Tbishops : we have had pointed allusions to 
bishops' examinations and bishops' chaplains' examinations, and Theological 
Colleges, and almost everything. It is in the nature of such discussions as 
these that whatever is launched should have a good shaking down, and if a 

b See Archdeacon Denison's speech above. 
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little dust comes out of the article shaken,-— out of the University for instance, 
— it does not serve to shew that it is a used-up, effete old thing, but it tends 
to make it all the more bright, and perfect, and complete. (Cheers.) Looking 
very attentively at what has been said as to the Universities, I really do not 
think that I should have gathered the opinion of any here present to be more 
than this, — that while the University education for our future clergymen is of 
the very first importance, it is a matter of doubt, first, whether the Universities 
as they are now administered do all they can to aid the specific professional 
training of the clergy ; and secondly, that it is a matter of doubt by some 
whether the Universities can reasonably be expected, without something sup- 
plemental, to do all that ought to be done tor the education of the future 
clergy. I do not believe more than that has been hinted at. (Hear.) Upon 
that point suffer me to say that it appears to me that one of the main elements 
in the question has not been distinctly brought out, although I think that my 
friend Mr. Swinny in the words he used, which were so misunderstood, was 
really meaning that very thing. It is this, — is there not necessarily about our 
University, if it is to De perfect as a University, a certain academic flavour, 
which academic flavour cannot and ought not to be strictly clerical P Is not 
that of the very nature of the University ? If you are to have your noblemen, 
your men of large fortune, and men of every other profession, who think it the 
very best introduction into public life, or into professional life, that they should 
have gone through the curriculum of the University ; if that is to continue, — 
and God grant that it always may continue in England — (cheers) — is it pos- 
sible that the flavour of the University can be so distinctly clerical that it can 
be a fit place for forming the clerical character in all ? That is the real point. 
I would not for the world that our Universities lost their general academic 
character ; and I would ask the members of the Congress to consider this. 
Take a young man who has been a moral, pure, well-regulated young man at 
the University, leading those around him aright, given to those athletic sports 
which I for one rejoice that he should excel in — (applause) — take this young 
man at the end of his University career, and let him have been thoroughly per- 
vaded by the academic flavour that he has been living in, and to have been 
made a better man and a more useful one because of it, is that young man in 
the state and habit of mind to go straight from the University and take the 
cure of souls under ail the difficulties of so doing? That is the question. 
(Hear, hear.) I say he is not ; and I say that with regard to the greater 
number of men, not because they have formed vicious habits, — I am not speak- 
ing of that, — but because the flavour around them at the University is academic 
and not clerical, the chances are many that they will not form that clerical 
habit while they remain at the University which they might do, either in the 
parish of a man with many young curates under him training for the work, or 
in a well-managed Theological College— (applause) : and for this reason, we 
incidentally every day draw so much into ourselves from those around us. And 
if the academic character is strongly pervaded, as it must be, with literature, 
with the discoveries of science, with eveijthing which tends to the develop- 
ment of humanity, I grant you, but not to theology, — if that is the habit of 
mind that the men are daily mingling with, have they the same opportunity of 
being fitted to become the immeouate care-takers of the souls of others, as they 
would have if they were thrown into the society of men, every one of whose 
thoughts are bent the same way, every one of whose aspirations are looking in 
the same direction, every one of whose studies from morning till night are 
directed to the same end, namely, " How shall I best become a minister of 
God's Word and Sacraments, and how best shall I be enabled to convey those 
mighty truths to the sinful and suffering men around me P" (Loud cheers.) 
That is the question ; and therefore, feeling that it is all-important that the 
University should do the main work of the training of our future clergy, I do 
think that it is not right to speak of those things which are intended to sup- 
plement that work — whether it be a clergyman of a large parish taking four or 
five young men, and letting them work under his eye in that parish, or whether 
it be a Theological College — as if they were only intended to receive sick and 
diseased patients, and to give men of broken character a second opportunity 
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of redeeming it. Nothing is further from the intention : the intention is to 
found upon the highest academic character the best professional clerical de- 
velopment. (Cheers.) 

I venture to say for myself that I heard not with unmixed pleasure what fell 
from the Senior Proctor of Cambridge ; I mean with regard to the undergra- 
duates of Cambridge being encouraged to go and work in the hospitals, and to 
engage themselves in matters of that sort. I confess that I do not think that 
the best training for a man in his undergraduate career : if he is really engaged 
in the studies of the place, if he is endeavouring to do, as God's work, the work 
set him in those academical studies, I would rather that that young man in 
healthy and vigorous life should throw off that vigorous life in rowing in the 
boat or at cricket in the field, than in beginning before his time the work of 
the ministry in hospitals and the like. (Hear, hear.) Therefore while I honour 
greatly the zeal and the love in the individual who aoes it — (hear), — that is not 
the question which we have to do with ; but what we liave to do with is this, 
what on the whole promises, as to the greater number of men, to produce the 
best results. (Hear, hear.) And the only fair way to test it is this : should we 
like to see all our undergraduates doing it ; should we like to see the boat-club 
dropped ; should we like to see the cricket-field abandoned ; should we like to 
see all manly sports given up, and have it considered as the correlative of the 
really religions undergraduate that he is spending his time in that way ? I say 
I do not tnink so, audi do not wish to forestall that preparation whicn I think 
ought to be based upon a thorough academic training. My friend, Archdeacon 
Denis on, has given us a great lecture — I mean us bisnops and examining chap- 
lains — as to how we are to examine our young men. I am sure I am very much 
obliged to him for his advice, — (laughter,) — but I should like to put a question 
to him. He says that if we give a list of books with special relation to their 
examination, we shall be cramming them. Is there no such thing as a cram* 
ming of the Bible and Prayer-book r (Hear.) Is not the point we want above 
all to break down, tliis learning of the Bible as a crammed oook? (Hear.) The 
only reason for giving other books is, that they are books which, if the man does 
really cram, he will get a knowledge of his Bible. Take, for instance, such a book 
as Pearson on the Creed, and let a young man have really and thoroughly 
mastered that book ; he will have got an insight into his Prayer-book, and even 
his Creed, his Confession, the Liturgy, which he would not otherwise have had. 
To him the Creed will appear indeed what in truth it is — a mighty battle-field 
on which was fought the great battle for the truth of God and the edification of 
man. Take, for instance, the doctrine of the Sacraments : instead of saying to the 
young man, " Study your Prayer-book, and go over and over and over again your 
Prayer-book alone," I would much rather say to him, " Master thoroughly the 
fifth book of Hooker's ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' and apply that to the doctrine of 
the Sacraments," and if he did that, I believe he would come to his Prayer-book 
the better prepared thoroughly to understand it. (Hear, hear.) And I feel 
certain, from my own experience, that having no definite books in which young 
men shall be examined is the surest of all ways to have no books read. (Hear.) 
Those who think they are to be examined in theology upon the Bible and 
Prayer-book alone, I believe will not think it necessary to add to their know- 
ledge by after study : but if you can get three or four thoroughly good books 
thoroughly well studied and mastered, you have done evei^thmg you can to 
prevent the cramming system, which, m common with my friend the Arch- 
deacon, I abhor. Otherwise, of course, I should entirely agree with him, as I 
so often do. 

May I venture to say a word upon the subject whether the University can 
help us in this matter. There seems to be one very simple plan. I confess 
myself to be one of those who have a great dread of the University giving 
honours in theology. I confess to being one of those who believe the study of 
God's Word and of God's truth, if it is really to be made effectual for the build- 
ing of the man up so that he will be an able minister of God's Word, ought to 
be conducted under influences and feelings as far as possible apart from the 
obtaining of present distinction from the University by his knowledge of the 
subject, (hear, hear) ; and therefore I have a great dread of the proposition 
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by which the knowledge of theology is to be increased by making it the sub- 
ject-matter of examination upon which honours can be received. But I think 
that one very simple change would make a great difference in the preparation 
of our young men. The system of this University I know, and I believe it is 
the system of both, is for the theological professors to read a course of lec- 
tures, at which those who are to appear before the bishop are to attend, and 
afterwards, in token of having so attended, to tender a paper which shews, — 
what ? which shews that they have been present while the lecture was read. 
Now I venture to think that, if instead of that, at the end of the course of lec- 
tures the theological professor examined the class, and that upon the subject 
upon which he had lectured, and gave -no paper except to the man who shewed 
not only that he had been bodily in the room,— (laughter,)— but that his mind 
had been attending to it, I venture to think that there would be an immediate 
improvement in this matter. (Cheers.) 

I will only thank all those who have listened and spoken for the tone and 
temper they have maintained throughout what has been to me a most interest- 
ing discussion. (Cheers.) 

Adjourned till two o'clock. 
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THE INCREASE OP THE EPISCOPATE. 

By A. J. B. BEKESFORD HOPE, ESQ. 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen , — I assume that this Con- 
gress, which has assembled here in such numbers to-day, is partly 
of a theological and partly of a practical character. But the latter 
is the shape in which this meeting especially presents itself to us of 
the laity, — as a gathering of a practical character — as one of persons 
whom we may, I should think without any offence, and in the highest 
and purest sense of the word, characterize as the party of the Church ; 
those citizens of the country, whether clergy or laity, who feel the 
value of our Church, and are ready by all legitimate means to en- 
large its boundaries, to deepen its foundations, to strengthen its 
hold upon the people of this land. (Applause.) 

Then, my Lord, taking this view of our meeting, supposing that 
we are an assembly brought together for the practical object of de- 
fining something like a Church policy for ourselves, I will with your 
Lordship's leave address a few words upon the best policy which the 
Church could follow out towards securing the great end upon which 
I flatter myself there can be no difference of opinion on the part of 
any one here present; that great end being the enlargement, or 
multiplication, or extension, or division (for all these words are 

e The address was in this case spoken, not written. 
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equally applicable) of the divine order of the Episcopate in the 
Church of England. What we want and what we have not yet fully 
attained is, that this question of the extension of the Episcopate 
should become a popular subject ; that it should become something 
like the great church-building movement, and like the great school- 
extension movement of thirty years ago ; that it should arrest not 
merely the respectful and critical attention, but that it should de- 
mand the active personal exertion of Churchmen and Churchwomen 
in every corner of the land. (Hear, .hear.) We have established the 
parish, perhaps in some cases we have over- established it. (Hear, 
hear.) We have planted the school, we have built the church, we 
have set up the missionary movement. All these are matters not 
merely of eager deliberation in Church synods and Convocation, and 
meetings like the present; but they are matters which bring together 
their hundred or their hundred and fifty in the schoolrooms up and 
down the country, whenever a meeting is called in their behalf. 
I ask why the extension of the diocesan system "in the Church of 
England should not be similarly popular, and similarly arrest the 
labours of all P There must be a reason why it has not done so ; 
that reason I shall, within the brief space of twenty minutes which 
is allotted to me, try very rapidly to dissect. 

The fact is, I am afraid (to cut the matter short), that we have 
begun too much at the wrong end — we have regarded too much what 
is no doubt a most important element, but it is only one element of 
the Episcopate out of the many, the personal ministration of the per- 
sonal bishop. We have grounded our appeal to the people too much 
upon the incomplete efficiency, physically regarded, of the present 
staff of twenty -seven bishops in England for those ministrations 
which are the great privilege as well as the great duty of your 
Lordship's order. We have rather gone upon the principle of calling 
upon the people to come forward for our bishops' relief, or for the 
enlargement of the office of the Episcopate, than for bringing the 
diocese home to the heart of every Churchman. We have too com- 
monly lost sight of the diocese in the Episcopate ; and it is upon 
the diocese as distinct from the Episcopate that I shall chiefly insist to- 
day. This I shall do looking, as we all must who love and understand 
the Church of England, upon the practical working of the diocese 
in its most extensive signification, as the very criterion of the purity 
of each branch of Christ's holy Church ; looking as we do at the 
great testimony which the Church of England, following therein the 
precedent of the primitive Church, has borne to the diocesan idea, 
in contrast with the errors, equally grave, though of a widely diver- 
gent and perfectly opposite character, of Romanism, which swamps 
the diocese in the universal Episcopate of the one see of Rome, and 
of Congregationalism, which breaks it up into the legalised democracy 
of individual conventicles. (Cheers.) These are the two opposite 
errors of Church organization. The Church of England keeping the 
middle and the better way, holds the diocese forth as the embodiment 
of the mind of Christ to His people. The Church of England re- 
cognises as the one unquestionably divine institution, the bishop in 
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his diocese with the appurtenances thereof. It looks upon other 
arrangements, provinces, patriarchates on the upper side, parishes 
and districts on the lower side, as merely (so to speak) political ar- 
rangements for giving more efficiency to the diocese, which diocese 
itself is the one thing which is absolutely and unquestionably the 
integer of the Christian Church. 

Assuming this ground, I ask what have we to do ? Hitherto we 
have worked, I am happy to say, not without effect, although with 
not so much effect as we might have done. We have saved the 
ancient bishopric of St. Asaph, we have founded the bishopric of 
Manchester, we have saved the ancient bishopric of Man and the 
" Southern Isles." (Applause.) Having done that, we have leavened 
public opinion to a certain extent, and that is all ; not even the old 
see of Bristol has been saved. The whole sum total of the move- 
ment for an extension of the Episcopate during the last twenty years, 
in which parishes, schools, missions abroad, and every other holy and 
blessed work has thriven a hundred and a thousandfold, — the whole 
is summed up in the addition of one bishop to the bench, of no 
spiritual peer to Parliament. What is the reason of that? I reply 
that I am afraid we have begun in some respects at the wrong 
end ; we have begun from London, we have begun from the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, (hear, hear,) we have begun from the 
board room of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, (hear, hear,) we 
have started with Blue Books where we ought to have started with 
getting hold of men's hearts. (Cheers.) We have occasionally a 
movement to cut up the country into many more bishoprics, but 
those cut-and-dry bishoprics are proposed to us in the shape either 
of a report or of an Act of Parliament, and so they fail to appeal to 
the home feeling of any one of the people in the proposed new dio- 
cese, who see some member with the best of all good feeling pro- 
posing in Westminster to give a bishop to Northumberland or St. 
Albans, but proposing it, not as the consequence of the feeling of 
the people themselves, but as part of the paper system projected in 
the statesman's study. At another time we vary the process by some 
smaller measure of reform, some Act of Parliament to create three 
or four more bishoprics. This also is, no doubt, very wholesome and 
desirable, but — to use a phrase we all of us know who have to do 
with charities — it is not " a case." The bishopric of St. Albans is 
not a case for any man out of Hertfordshire. We should all of us 
theoretically like to see a bishopric there, but is it likely that Corn- 
wall will stir itself to place a bishop at St. Albans, or that Hertford- 
shire would walk two miles to see a bishop of St. Columb set up ? 
In the case of missions to the heathen, or in the case of great acci- 
dents, like that of the Hartley Colliery, there is a ground of appeal to 
the people from the immensity of the grievance, by the patent nature 
of the misfortune or the deficiency to be relieved. There is no such 
patency of misfortune or grievance in the case of the extension of 
the diocesan Episcopate in England, so as to make any tract of 
country — except that particular one which is itself to be thereby 
benefited — come forward with any very active exertion in the cause. 
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Yet active exertions are what we emphatically need at this moment, 
if we intend success. We are so full of Church defence, and I thank 
God that we are, (heaT, hear,) we have organized so many Church 
Institutions, Church Defence Societies, Church Unions, Church 
tea-drinkings, Church everything, here, there, and all over the 
country, for the defence of the Church, that we ought now to take 
hold of that organization and use it for a little Church offence as 
well; for however much the present evils of the period, however 
much the impudent assaults upon Church-rates by the Liberation 
Society may keep Churchmen together (hear, hear), yet in political 
strategy a mere policy of defence never lasts much longer than the 
present danger. These local organizations that have been started 
with so much rapidity and success all over the country, want some* 
thing positive to work for, something that they may carry out, of 
good to our fellow Churchmen in the way of additional benefit, and 
not merely of warding off danger. I propose, my Lord, to suggest 
that this wide-spread organization, this emphatically local system 
which we have lately set up, should take as its own roost appro- 
priate, most inoffensive, most salutary, least political sphere of action, 
the development of the diocesan system, as we yet have it not, all 
over the country. (Applause.) In fact, the case is simply this, — we 
must not start beforehand with any cut-and-dry list of how many 
new dioceses are wanting ; for a new diocese is wanted everywhere or 
anywhere where the people are prepared for that new diocefee, where 
there is a body of clergy who call for a chief pastor of their own, 
nearer to their parsonages than the pastor that they have already 
got, where there is a body of laity ready to receive the bishop, where 
there is a tract of country large enough to make his ministrations 
not ridiculous. (Applause.) 

Let all agitation be begun from below. Take any political agita- 
tion, free trade or anything else, as an example. Did any question 
ever thrive as long as it was the mere doctrine of statesmen, how- 
ever logical or eloquent? Never, never. A movement has been 
successful when the oi polloi have taken it up, when the people 
who suffer, or think they suffer, under a grievance bind themselves 
together for a remedy. Let this be our policy in the matter of the 
extension of the Episcopate. Let us not trust too much either to 
large bills to create twenty bishops, or to small bills to create a 
bishop of St. Albans, and so on, but let us understand in our 
Church Defence Societies and everywhere, that it is our mission to 
bring home to the people that in the word 'diocese' is included 
everything that ought to be most dear, everything that ought to be 
most valuable, everything that ought to be most practically useful to 
the intelligent and to the devout Churchman. When we under- 
stand this, let us next undertake to give effect to our convictions. 
'Diocese' does not merely mean my lord bishop performing his 
episcopal ministrations, with however much devotedness ; it does not 
simply mean an aggregation of parishes, or a section of a province. 
It is indeed all this, but in a higher signification the diocese is the 
bond of union over and above the great common bond of the 
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Christian name, which ought to bring the members of each several 
portion of the Christian flock nearer to each other's hearts within 
their own circumscription. It implies the diocesan synod, the synod 
not only of the clergy but also of the communicant laity. It implies 
the training college, of which we have heard so much ; it implies 
the devoted ministrations of holy women; it implies vigilant in- 
spection of schools ; it implies a common fund for supplementing 
church building and school extension in the poorer parishes; it 
implies everything in the world which can be summed up under 
the one great word ' organization ;' organization being God's own 
appointment, embodied as nowhere else in God's own Church. 

But the time has long gone by in which the Established Church 
could hope to keep its own by prerogative and authority. It must 
assure its position by the hold it maintains on public opinion. Let 
me ask any one here, how can the Established Church, the Church 
of England in its character of an establishment, keep its hold on 
public opinion in towns like Liverpool, where the mayor and the 
recorder are to be found, while the bishop is nowhere ; or in coun- 
ties like Leicestershire or Hertfordshire, in which with their 
populousness, with all their good old civil organization of lord- 
lieutenant and sheriff, assize and quarter sessions, county family 
meetings at some places, and all those other hallowed traditions of 
old England, which form much more of the national life than we 
know of; the national life of the Church is truncated? What, I 
demand, can be the popular estimate of that establishment in dis- 
tricts where we see the good old liberal, and yet aristocratic, Eng- 
lish constitution manifesting itself in its civil aspect with such com- 
pleteness, and yet where the Church is utterly deficient in that bond 
of union created by the bishop and his clergy sitting beside each 
other and co-operating with the high civil dignitaries ? (Cheers.) 

Whatever may be the income of the bishop, — that I will not go 
into, — we must remember that the Church of England is a part of 
the civil polity of England, not by subservience, not by any selling 
of itself to the State for a mess of pottage, (cheers,) but because the 
old traditionary English character does look upon the old tradi- 
tionary English Church as part of the framework of society, along- 
side of the old Lords and Commons, judges and sheriffs, counties 
and cities, borough members and county members, and all the other 
parts of that complicated system which no foreigner understands, 
but which is the real defence and the real safeguard of England, 
(Cheers.) So, my Lord, to come to my point, what I say is this, — let 
each tract of country, each populous town that feels it ought to 
have a bishop, agitate to have a bishop ; but do not lose your time 
and do not be fooled by assembling in the Eastern counties or in 
Yorkshire to pass a resolution in favour of a bishop of Cornwall. 
What does Leeds care for. a bishop of Cornwall? Nothing at all. 
But Leeds does feel that there are many churches at Leeds, it does 
feel that with Dean Hook for their last vicar, and their fine parish 
church fit to hold the throne of. a bishop of Leeds, they might 
have a bishopric there. (Applause.) Let Leeds agitate therefore for 
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a bishopric for itself. They are crying for bishoprics for the rest of 
England, let Cornwall within itself agitate for its own bishopric. 
Let Hertfordshire agitate for a bishop of St. Albans ; let Dorsetshire 
agitate for a bishop of Sherborne ; but particularly let the manufac- 
turing towns agitate each in its own behalf. Here, too, allow me to 
say that another reason why this demand for bishops has not had the 
strength it ought to have had, is the strange fear which Church 
politicians evince of touching the teeming towns of the northern 
province. I have looked at the valuable Blue Book published by 
the Commission of 1852, of which your Lordship was a member, 
and I could not help feeling that it was a Canterbury and not 
a York document. It dealt with the counties of the south of Eng- 
land, and it allotted dioceses to the still existing minsters in their 
quiet towns, but, curiously it contained hardly one suggestion for the 
subdivision of any of the dioceses of York, Ripon, Durham, or Man- 
chester. In fact, as the north and south of England are very dif- 
ferent in their political condition and social feelings, so the churches 
in the two provinces are also variant. We must have a Canterbury 
system of diocesan extension, grappling with the counties and with 
the divisions of counties, where even the counties are so large as 
to be divisible. We must equally have a York system of diocesan 
extension, and be prepared to plant our bishop with his system, his 
adjuncts, and his organization round him in the heart of each of 
those gigantic towns which have suddenly grown up in that most 
important portion of the land. Above all, I beg to say we must 
eschew uniformity ; we must not refuse to have a bishop at Leeds 
because St. Albans is not provided for, nor turn the cold shoulder 
upon St. Albans because Sheffield has not yet been agitated. (Ap- 
plause.) No reform in England has ever yet been carried out by 
uniformity. Englishmen hate uniformity, they like practical work ; 
they like to see a grievance well hunted up and well fought out by 
the unbought exertions of energetic and enterprising men, deter- 
mined to rectify the cause of their offence. This is the spirit, I say, 
in which we should work for our episcopal extension. (Applause.) 

To come back again to the point around which I have been cir- 
culating, we should use the machinery we have got, the local machi- 
nery of the various Church Defence Associations, for the purpose of 
stirring up the pride, and the envy, if you please, of the counties 
which are deprived of the help of the Episcopate through distance or 
other reasons ; and if we get up some ten, twelve, or fifteen, never 
mind how many, or twenty, good sterling, bitter — (laughter) — local 
agitations, each in its own place, each of which feels it ought to 
have an additional bishop, then, I say, the game is safe, episcopal 
extension is secured. Each of these places must be agitated upon 
the highest principles of the old primitive Christian and Catholic 
policy, the presence of the bishop in the midst of the people, with 
the various organizations which centre round his throne and no- 
where else. The end must be shewn to be as pure as the agitation 
is politic, and it must prove itself guided by the political philosophy 
of the day. We must not, as I say, rely upon Acts of Parliament, — 
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Acts of Parliament never fed the lamp of agitation. You will say that 
the paper I hold in my hand d is inconsistent with the view that I now 
put out. By no means. This is only one of the many feelers that 
we have thrown out. It may do good, it cannot do harm. Anyhow 
it pledges a certain number, some hundreds of important people in 
the country, to the cause of diocesan extension. These are the 
men to send down as apostles, each in his own district, to agitate 
for the work. Do not let us next Session have an Act of Parlia- 
ment that will be coldly debated, jeered at by the Liberation Society, 
laughed at by the Government, and, finally, extinguished by the 
Home Secretary, that great official who exists for the purpose of 
throwing cold water upon every scheme of every independent mem- 
ber for any practical good. (Laughter and cheers.) 

I am afraid the fatal twenty minutes have very nearly run out. 
I hope you will quite feel that although I may have seemed to play 
with the subject to some extent, it has been with perfect seriousness 
of purpose, and with the conviction strongly growing upon me that 
we have got hold of a wrong nomenclature; that we should not 
talk of the extension of the episcopate, but of the extension of the 
diocesan system. Every institution material and moral — cathedral, 
chapter, examining chaplains, colleges, everything, in short, that 
will tend to make the Church system complete, and which depends 
upon the diocese, ought to be brought together. We shall thus have 
something on which to concentrate our exertions, and we shall not 
raise the odium of the people, and make the cause unpopular by 
seeming to rest too much upon the amount of physical labour which 
our Episcopate has to go through in ordaining, confirming, and so 
on, which I fully believe is the prevalent practical error as to the 
reason of the movement in men's minds at this day. 

Without saying anything more, I would beg to throw out this 
suggestion, Whether we may not go away from this Congress deter- 
mined to see what each can do in his own sphere towards an agita- 
tion for the subdivision of the diocese to which he belongs, still how- 
ever to be retained under one head as at present, during the lifetime of 
the present bishop. If we go in for that, none of us need affront our 
own bishop, none of us need bring down upon ourselves the remark, 
'You are tired of me, and want ^ to get somebody else/ What 
I say is, Organize. You know how the case stands with regard to 
the Irish bishoprics, where almost every bishop has three or four 
dioceses. Why should not the case be practically the same with us? 
Then when the unhappy moment of separation comes, your new 
dioceses will be ready, and it will be for you to see that a new bishop 
steps into each section of the divided old diocese. (Loud cheers.) 

[I have in my paper upon the same subject read at the Cambridge 
Congress of December, 1861, of which this speech is a sequel, en- 
larged upon" the financial side of the matter, and shewn that the 
new diocese — at least in its inchoate form — may be organized at 
a very small outlay. A. J. B. B. H.] 

d Copy of the Lay petition to Parliament for the increase of the Episcopate. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Hon. Colin Lindsay. — There is much in Mr.Bcresford Hope's admirable 
paper which we must all approve of. No one who considers for one moment the 
vast increase that has taken place of late years in the population of this country 
can doubt that a very extensive subdivision of dioceses is needed to enable the 
Episcopate to perform in a proper manner the functions of their office. 

The point to which I am anxious on this interesting occasion to draw the 
attention of your Lordship and this Congress, is that which relates to the mode 
of appointment : and in making some remarks on that question, I would wish 
your Lordship clearly to understand that I mean no disrespect to auy of our 
Right Reverend Fathers, nor to the Prime Minister for tne time being who 
advised their nomination ; nor does it form part of my present subject to call 
in question the mode by which our present bishops are appointed. 

But the question I ao desire to raise is this, Whether in any arrangements 
to be hereafter made for increasing the Episcopate, provision may not be made 
so as to permit the clergy and laity of the Church, in some form and manner 
hereafter to be determined, to have a distinct voice in their election. This 
claim on the part of the Church is reasonable and just, and I cannot but 
believe that if the bishops of the proposed new sees should be entirely relieved 
from all political privileges, having no seats in the House of Lords, no objection 
can reasonably be raised either by the Crown or Parliament. 

It has, however, been asserted that the nomination of bishops is an inherent 
part of the royal prerogative. This I would respectfully dispute. It never 
was so recognised in England before the Reformation, except during that un- 
settled period in our history, the interim between the Conquest ana the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta. 

The decrees and ordinances of some of the most powerful kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, and the proceedings of many of the Saxon and Norman sovereigns e , 
prove this. 

Magna Charta, which has always been considered as the basis of our liber- 
ties, on which is built the present constitution of England, and which has ever 
been held as the expounder of the great common law of England, fully and 
unequivocally recognises the rights of the Church to her franchises ; and many 
other charters and acts of Parliament might be adduced, if time allowed, to 
prove that, constitutionally speaking, she possessed the right " freely" to elect 
her Bishops, not only without " disturbance on the part of the Apostolic See," 
but without being subject to any "commandment of our Sovereign Lord 
the King." 

I do think, that in promoting the increase of the Episcopate, care should be 
taken to obtain some provision for enabling the clergy and laity of the Church 
of England to exercise the privilege of electing the bishops of such new sees 
as may be hereafter erected. 

The Ven. Akchdeacon Chub/ton. — My Lord, I listened with the greatest 
pleasure to the gentleman who has addressed us : to almost every word of that 
statement I give my perfect assent, and especially as to what he said of the 
province of York, whicn is not to be considered as exactly in the same category 
with that of Canterbury. Something has been said about our proceeding in 
Convocation without the concurrence or without consulting the Irish Church. 
I was comparing the populations and the number of clergy in the province of 
York with those in Ireland. The number of clergy in York considerably 
exceeds the whole number of clergy in the kingdom of Ireland; you know 
what is the comparative number of bishops in the province of York compared 
with those in our sister country. Without wishing to press for uniformity, 
there is a great want of uniformity, or of comparative equality in pro- 
vision, in the highest order of the clergy in York, as compared witn Ireland. 
I do not think we should do well to go far into the interesting question which 
the last speaker introduced to us, as to the appointment of bishops, in case any 
further extension of the Episcopate should be accomplished ; and I would not 

e See Appendix A. 
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look too jealously upon giving farther power to the responsible advisers of the 
Crown in so important a matter, for I think that what perhaps in theory we 
might expect to find wrong, in allowing the governing power to appoint, or 
giving them the arbitrary exercise of power in nominating bishops, we have 
also precedents of a contrary kind in the history of the Primitive Church, 
when the elections were tree. It is well known, and those who look at the 
records of the Churches of Alexandria and Home in primitive times, and before 
the rise of the present papal power, can testify, that there were certain most 
lamentable excesses perpetrated at the time of the free election of bishops. 
I think that, duly exercised, with the restraint and control which is imposed 
upon it by the popular opinion of a country like this, the best authority to 
which the appointment can be given is to the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, controlled, as I wish it ever may be, most salutarily by the public 
opinion of the Church. (Hear, hear.) Do not we remember a time when we 
might have thought perhaps that the appointments of the Church were in the 
most hopeless condition— -1 mean under the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, 
a minister whose name is proverbial for corruption, and who it might be sup- 
posed was one who cared not whom he appointed to the episcopal office ? 
whatever his selection may have been, we know his words. " You want me 
to appoint a person to be a bishop," he said on one occasion : " I do not find 
that the man would be popular with the Church, and I think it as great a mis- 
take to appoint as a bishop one that is disapproved of by the Church, as it 
would be to appoint as a field-marshal one who would be unpopular in the 
army." (Hear, hear.) When that sort of feeling is entertained, as it must be 
by those who hold the reins of government, we have a greater security than 
I see in any other human means for having those appointed to this high 
office in whom the Church may fairly repose her confidence. (Applause.) 

J. Allen, Esq., Norwich. — My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I would wish 
to be allowed to say that, as a representative of a Church society or guild, we 
are not merely a defence society. A late speaker has called upon us to 
agitate the question. Now our guild is prepared to feel the necessity of the 
increase of the Episcopate, and it wants to Know how to do the work in the 
best way, and so as not to give offence to the episcopal bench or to the feelings 
of the people. We all feel the want, and deplore it. I would state that the 
laity of our guild feel that the appointments to the episcopal bench at the pre- 
sent day are not such as we think desirable they should be, and that is one 
great difficulty with us in agitating this question. 

The Rev. l3r. Baylee. — -My Lord, my opinion is rather against that of my 
friend from the north of England ; I think there is a much greater feeling in 
favour of the Church amongst the population than he is aware of. I am sure 
there is a much greater feeling of attachment to the Church among the navvies 
of England than many would believe. When I came to Liverpool twenty-two 
years ago, it was popularly supposed that dissent was in the ascendant there, 
and the year before last we had, what I must call in this place a hole-and- 
corner meeting of Dissenters for a burial board : they reckoned the number of 
chapels in the place, and they reckoned tne number of churches, and because 
the number of the chapels exceeded that of the churches, they very modestly 
asked for six dissenting members and three Churchmen on the board. I hap- 
pened to have under my charge the populous district of Birkenhead, the most 
populous district of the neighbourhood, and the one fullest of navvies, and 
1 took the trouble of taking an accurate census of the district ; and I found 
that the Churchmen were five to one. (Hear, hear.) Though I had been 
living for twenty-two years in the midst of my own district and doing parish 
work, I hope not negligently, I was not aware of the vast disproportion that 
was in favour of the Church ; and I do believe we could not do a better thing 
for the extension of the Episcopate and deepening the foundation of the Church, 
than quietly to take a census of what the actual number of Churchmen and 
Dissenters are. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the Church feeling amongst 
the poor, — I thank God I can speak with authority, — I believe we want nothing 
but what Mr. Hope has so ably pointed out to raise up such a spirit for the 
diocesan system as no misrepresentations can possibly put down. (Cheers.) 
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It was supposed that the working classes would not pay for churches, and 
Liverpool was supposed to be the very hot-bed of dissenting influence. It is 
now several years since I made the experiment. Everybody told me I should 
fail I appealed by means of tracts to the working people of Liverpool, and 
had four meetings, and I never was present at anything so deeply touching 
and earnest, or professing and evincing such a painful longing for a pastoral 
ministry as amongst these people. I got a twopenny, and a penny, ana a half- 
penny, and a farthing subscription from the very suffering poor, to provide 
ministers for themselves. (Cheers.) We built three churches ; we supported 
for three years four clergymen out of the twopences, pennies, halfpennies, and 
farthings of the poor. (Loud cheers.) At this very moment, in my own 
parish, I am preparing an address to my people, the working classes, on "The 
rower of a renny," and I do not intend to take twopence from anybody for 
the future. I hope by the time this Church Congress meets again, I shall 
have more than laid tne foundation of a church with eight hundred sittings 
paid for by pence (cheers), and a ministry supported by a weekly offertory. 
(Continued cneers.) 

If I am not trespassing on the time of the meeting whilst I am speaking upon 
the subject of the Episcopate, I will take the liberty of relating an episcopal 
anecdote. The Bishop ot Bath and Wells (I hope I am not doing wrong in 
mentioning his lordship's name) is exceedingly beloved by the navvies of his 
neighbourhood for the trouble he has taken in going as a sort of Scripture 
reader amongst them, and in appointing chaplains among them. These poor 
fellows said "they never thought a bishop was like that." He was expected 
home not many months ago, ana the navvies congregated together to meet him. 
Instead, however, of his Lordship coming, it happened to be the Bishop of 
London who came down, and the Bishop was ereatly surprised to find several 
hundred navvies waiting to receive him. A kind of shout was set up when they 
heard that the Bishop was coming, and the Bishop of London of course took off 
his hat, and bowed very politely to them in different directions, and he thought 
no doubt that he had done a great deal, and so in former times it would have 
been considered ; but the comment of the navvies was this, " Ah, if he had 
been our own bishop he would have given us the fist." (Laughter and cheers.) 

Alderman Bennett of Manchester. — Unlike my friend Dr. Baylee, I come 
from the city of Manchester, and if Liverpool be considered the hotbed of 
dissent, what think you is Manchester P (Laughter.) I have often asked myself 
the question how it was that members of dissenting congregations assembled 
in such large numbers week after week to listen to teachers and preachers who, 
as I think, are not properly commissioned or sent ; and I have come to the con- 
clusion in my own mind tnat it is because the laity know nothing generally of 
the authority committed to the clergy by the imposition of hands. I am and 
have been all my life a Churchman, yet I have witnessed but two ordinations ; 
and I think I speak within compass when I say that not one person in five 
hundred of the laity have ever witnessed an ordination. (Hear, hear.) I think 
that if the bishops were to hold ordinations, not in a cathedral choir or in 
a private episcopal chapel, but in the parish churches, in the presence of the 

Eeople, it would have a very considerable effect upon the laity. (Cheers.) I should 
ke to see such an extension of the Episcopate as this, that no one should be 
ordained to any holy function except in the building to which he was to be 
licensed, before the people amongst whom he was to minister, and in presence 
of the priest under whom he was to serve. I should like also to see such an 
extension of the Episcopate as that there should be a confirmation held in every 
church in the kingdom every year. (Hear, hear.) And however few the candidates 
for confirmation might be, what an effect would be produced upon the older 
members of the Church if they could only witness a confirmation every year ! 
How they would be reminded of the vows which they had taken upon them- 
selves in their youth ! And I cannot imagine a greater impulse being given to 
Church extension than that. I know there is a great difficulty, for the question 
arises, How are we to have such an increase of the Episcopate as that we shall 
be able to have every man ordained in the church in which he is to minister, 
and a confirmation in every church in the land every year ? But it appears to 
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me it could be very easily managed. I think we have the means within the 
Church itself. We do not want so much additional episcopal superintendence 
as a greater number of episcopal hands. I should like to see episcopal orders 
conferred upon the deans and canons of our cathedral churches, upon the arch- 
deacons ana rural deans of every deanery ; not to take upon themselves any 
episcopal duty regularly or of necessity, but whenever they were required to 
do so by their diocesan. I see nothing contrary to the principles of the Church 
of England in having a greater number of men in episcopal orders, — men who 
might still, each in their own parish, be discharging their parochial functions : 
but whenever they were required by the bishop to ordain and confirm, that they 
should then do as he directs, having nothing whatever to do with the examina- 
tion of candidates; but whenever there was a candidate who ought to be 
ordained, let the episcopal rural dean be sent for that purpose. I throw this 
out as a mere suggestion. I should be glad to hear an opinion expressed upon 
it, and I hope the suggestion may not pass unheeded. 

The Rev. Joseph Eoxley. — As we have just heard speakers from the great 
centre of our population, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words, coming 
from an agricultural part of the north of England. Very soon after I was 
posted down there, notice was given of a confirmation in my parish, and in 
looking up candidates I came in contact with a young man, a regular attendant 
of the Church, a moral young man, and a very exemplary tradesman in his way. 
I tried to persuade him to become a full member of tie Church by confirma- 
tion, and to follow it up by the Holy Communion. His mother urged him also, 
but he said, "I do not like to go before a man to be confirmed whom I never 
saw in my life before, and whom I may never see again." Of course that ob- 
jection could be easily argued against by abstract reasoning, and all that, but 
that was the reason alleged by him, and I think it is, to a great extent, a pre- 
vailing reason. That young man eventually became a dissenter. But I found 
in my parish just the thing in operation which I should wish to see. It is not 
in the Church, but I have actually two sets of bishops at work. The system 
was originated by a very eminent member of the University of Oxfora, and 
I suppose we are not too proud to learn from such a man. I hold in my hand 
some very strange documents ; one is headed " Pocklington Wesleyan Circuit 
Plan" that is No. 1 ; No. 2 is " Primitive Methodist Preachers' Plan for Pock- 
lington." They call them circuits, and each circuit is a living thing, a diocese 
at work. At each circuit town are posted one or two, or more, so-called 
ordained ministers, who circulate round about throughout the whole district, 
according to a preconcerted plan, which is printed ana published once in three 
months. I have no doubt I am stating what many members of the Congress 
are well acquainted with, but I think there are many who know very little 
about it. There are no less than forty-eight different men at work in a little 
district of country about seven miles round a central town. These men are 
placed in regular order and precedence, and I read here that if they do not 
keep their appointments they will inevitably be degraded ; and it is as much an 
object of ambition with the poor shoemaking preacher of my parish to be pro- 
moted a step or two on this list, as anything that would present itself as an 
object of ambition to us. The whole tiling is alive ; the Wesleyan Methodist 
circuit is a real vital diocese ; so it is with the Primitive Methodists. They 
know nothing of our dioceses, nothing of our bishops, because they can never 
come among us except at such rare intervals, holding a confirmation on some 
week-day when the people are all at work. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
I know that our bishops do all they can. I was once for twelve months secre- 
tary to a bishop, who was indeed a father to me, and I know very well how 
much they have to do, and they can do no more ; but I do feel tnat in our 
remote East Riding we have no Episcopacy worth speaking of. The bishop's 
throne is not a throne in the cathedral, or a throne fike that in which we now 
see the bishop presiding here, but it is a library arm-chair, out of which he 
writes as many letters as he can, until at the end of the day he feels very 
weary, and knows that he has done very little. (Applause.) 

The Rev. F. C. Massingberd. — The questions which have been submitted to 
our consideration this morning are very important indeed, and very tempting 
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to enlarge upon. The matter which has been referred to by Mr. Bennett of 
Manchester reminds me that the description of a bishop which that gentleman 
has given, snch a bishop as he would desire, is precisely that for which the 
existing Act of Parliament for what are called suffragan bishops is intended ;' 
they would be precisely such bishops as those he describes. In reference to 
what has been said by Mr. Lindsay respecting the appointment of bishops. 
there is one point which I think that we of the Church or England are entitled 
to consider. We know that our bishops in England and Wales (in Ireland it 
is otherwise) are still nominally, and in feet actually, elected by their chapters ; 
and we know that by an Act of Parliament, passed very soon after Magna 
Charta, in the reign of Edward L, the King reserved to himself, notwithstand- 
ing Magna Charta, the right of congS d'ilire, of which he said it was never 
intended by Magna Charta to deprive the Crown, and which remains to the 
present day. We know that that is the actual form of election at the present 
time ; and the only difference that has been introduced— for the king at least 
always assumed the power of nominating and recommending a person to the 
dean and chapter to be elected — the only difference that exists is, m the circum- 
stance that the dean and chapter are, as it were, compelled to elect the nominee 
of the Crown, under the penalty of praemunire if they should fail to accept the 
nominee of the Crown. 

Now the point which I wish very much to have considered by Churchmen is, 
whether we nave not now, at this moment, a legal and constitutional ground 
upon which we might go to the Crown and to Parliament and demand the 
repeal of that statute, the 25th Hen. VIII. c. SO, by which that penalty and 
that restriction are imposed? And the legal and constitutional ground on 
which I place it is this : there can, I believe, be no manner of doubt but that 
the object of the passing of that statute was the protection of the liberties of 
the Church of England against the encroachments of the Pope. Especially 
when it was resolved to break with the Pope, and to renounce tne papal supre- 
macy, it became a necessity that the clergy who had the power of electing the 
bishops, should be relieved from the interference of the popedom, which had 
been the great grievance of the Church of England in regard to the election of 
bishops, from the time that the papal supremacy had been admitted in these 
realms. And the course taken with a view to break that power was, to pro- 
tect the clergy from the interference of the Pope, by obliging them to adopt 
the nominee of the Crown. 1 think that is undeniable, and I may venture to 
mention, that although the thing had been mentioned before, that is the view 
which has been adopted by an historian of the present day, not likely to be 
particularly prejudiced on that subject, I mean Mr. J?roude. (Hear, hear.) Sup- 
posing that to be so, have we not a ground at the present moment on which 
we might go to the Crown and say, ' The Pope from henceforth has placed 
himself out of the possibility of ever again interfering in the elections of the 
Church of England, by assumingto himself the power to abolish, as far as in 
him lies, the national Church of England altogether, and to found in this realm 
another Church of his own which ne acknowledges to be alone the Catholic 
Church in these realms ; from the time that he committed that aggression on 
this realm and Church of England he placed himself beyond the possibility of 
ever again interfering in the elections of that Church, which he has, as far as 
in him lies, abolished and wiped out, as he pretends, from the map of Chris- 
tendom.' I say, therefore, on this ground we might go to Parliament and say, 
* The ground on which that restriction was imposed on us has now ceased to 
exist ; restore us, therefore, those liberties which were granted to us by Magna 
Charts.' And if on those grounds those liberties should be restored, I must 
say for myself, agreeing with my venerable friend on my right, (Archdeacon 
Churton,) I should think the elections or nominations were then in the best 
hands, and that, provided the deans and chapters of the cathedral see were at 
liberty to reject any improper person, it would not be wise in us to object to 
the nomination by tne Crown. (Applause.) 

Archdeacon Dbnison. — I have listened with very great thankfulness to 
what has fallen from Mr. Massingberd. I think nothing could be more un- 
happy than that, when we are going forward with one heart, as we appear to 
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be doing, we should suffer ourselves to be committed to any views or state* 
ments which would seem to imply a jealousy of the Grown. I beg most 
earnestly to protest against any such opinion going forth from this Congress ; 
*and after what Mr. Massineberd has said, I hope it will not be taken as the 
expression of the views of this meeting, which might very likely have been so 
taken, before that statement, (hear, near,) that we were going to contend 
that with an increase of the Episcopate we should demand an entire freedom 
of action, and deliverance from the power of the Crown, in the appointment 
of bishops. If you. do adopt such a course, I am sure you will destroy your 
only hope of obtaining an increase of the Episcopate. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Bbymeb, Belcher believed, in opposition to Mr. Beresford Hope, 
that the Churchmen of Cornwall would rejoice to see a bishop appointed for 
St. Albans, and that the Churchmen of St. Albans would rejoice to see a bishop 
of Cornwall. As to impossibilities, he did not believe in them ; and he held 
that the difficulties were such as might be surmounted by Christian faith and 
zeal. With what Mr. Hope has said about the advantages of agitation, the 
experience of that agitation by which he had himself obtained 6,000 clerical 
signatures, and assisted in obtaining those lay signatures to which Mr. Hope 
alluded, had taught him entirely to agree. He trusted that an expression of 
opinion would go forth that day which, by aid of the agitation which Mr. Hope 
has recommended, would kindle a fire that should burn from one end of Eng- 
land to the other. 

Mr. Hofb explained that he had simply intended to express strongly his con- 
viction that sucn efforts to be successful must be local and united. (Hear, hear.) 

The discussion on the Episcopate then closed, and the two following papers 
were read. 



ON THE EXTENSION OF THE MINISTEY. 

By the Rev. Professor HAROLD BROWNE, B.D. 

Probably but few of the members of this Congress will doubt 
that a large portion of our national blessings have, under God, been 
due to the Apostolical purity of our national Church and the effi- 
ciency of our national clergy. The singular benefit of a Church 
scriptural and primitive both in its doctrine and discipline is obvious 
to us all. But, moreover, the high social status of our clergy has 
placed us on a vantage-ground, which we perhaps do not fully ap- 
preciate, but which we may vainly regret if we should ever lose it. 
Is it too much to say that the religious literature of the Church of 
England in the last three centuries is unequalled by that of any 
national Church, even if we reckon as national Churches the ancient 
patriarchates of Antioch, of Alexandria, or of Constantinople, the 
Churches of Africa, of Gaul, or of Italy ? Again, the high position 
and high education of our presbyters, whilst it has made their sym- 
pathy more acceptable to the poorest and humblest, has qualified 
them to enter into the wants and reprove the failings of the highest. 
It has been a chain linking together the hearts of rich and poor; 
and besides religious advantages, how much of constitutional liberty 
and social order has been due to such a bond cannot be told. 

It is needless to dwell on this. Other countries have seen and 
acknowledged the great benefits derived to England from her gen* 
tlemen-clergy. As travellers in Russia say, the Russian gentry feel, 
that nothing would so raise Russian society as the institution of 
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a clergy, like the English clergy. And if we look at parts of oar 
own country, such as Wales and Cumberland, where the social 
status of the parish priest is lower than elsewhere in England, we 
cannot fail to see where the superiority lies. The Welsh gentry, 
like the Russian, feel deeply that a clergy drawn more generally 
from the upper ranks, and with a higher education, would be the 
greatest possible boon to Wales. 

If I may do so without excessive egotism, I would venture to 
claim more personal experience than most men living of the educa- 
tion of young clergymen both in England and Wales, and of their 
employment as curates in large and populous parishes. And I do 
not hesitate to say that I have always found it a rule, that the more 
educated and more civilized a man is, the more fitted he is almost 
sure to be for the office and labours of a minister of God. 

Yet we want more clergy. More and more forcibly the want is 
felt. Stalls have been suspended, and new districts have been en- 
dowed, in order to supply the want. And what has followed ? Not 
an increased supply, but a different quality. It is plain and patent 
to every one. In the Universities, in parishes, in mission-fields, 
there is a call, and not an answer to the call. We cannot get 
curates nor missionaries. It is said, though this perhaps needs 
proof, that candidates for Orders now are inferior in point of mental 
culture to those who were candidates twenty years ago. It is un- 
doubted that a smaller proportion of the sons of the higher gentry, 
now than heretofore, are willing to take Orders. It is undoubted, 
that those who earn for themselves the first places in our academic 
contests, do not, as they once did, generally, almost universally, 
come forward to fill the ranks of the Christian ministry. There are 
many apparent reasons for this. A greater restlessness of mind and 
spirit of enterprise, new fields of exertion opened, painful con- 
troversies agitating anxious minds, harder labour with less hope 
of honour, emolument, or even bare provision in the work of the 
ministry, joined with that intense struggle for life going on every- 
where — all contribute to direct the thoughts of the young, especially 
those high up in the social or intellectual scale, to other pursuits 
and other callings. 

It is absolutely necessary in some manner to fill up the vacant 
places. The living must come forward to be baptized for the dead. 
How shall it best be done? Perhaps no problem of the day is 
harder to be solved. 

Of course one of the chief difficulties of our Church when com- 
pared with most Continental Churches lies in our rejection of cleri- 
cal celibacy. I shall not need to argue here that in such rejection 
we are in the right ; and we must expect the difficulties which often 
beset the path of conscientious conviction and accepted duty. If 
indeed the establishment of colleges of clergy in our larger towns 
and amid our denser populations should help us in this emergency, 
it will be well. The experiment is worth trying, where it is possible. 
Help us in the difficulty I think it may ; solve the difficulty I am 
sure it will not. Where celibacy is not imposed on the clergy as 

Jfi 
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a law, it is never likely to prevail extensively as a voluntary custom. 
Of all men the minister of God, at least the stationary, home pastor, 
feels — and that on all accounts — the need of, and a longing for, 
a partner of his labours and anxieties, such as God ordained when 
He made woman an help meet for man. And though it is true 
that by means of such colleges we might have more clergy, because 
single men are more cheaply provided for than men with families, 
yet is there any reason to hope that by offering these asylums we 
could attract again into the ministry those who now no longer seek 
it as a calling in life ? 

There are the local, diocesan, Theological Colleges ; shall they be 
generally thrown open to young men who cannot, or will not, go 
through the academic course in our Universities, and so, by pro- 
viding a cheaper education, secure a more abundant supply? I 
would speak with the greatest respect of diocesan colleges. My 
own experience is chiefly confined to Wells f ; and I believe that 
better work has seldom been done in the Church than by the 
honoured head of that institution. But surely the chief purpose of 
such colleges hitherto has been to supply a deficiency in our Uni- 
versity training, not to supersede it. Even if the Universities once 
more did the work they formerly did so well, and gave a theological 
training in addition to a literary and scientific training, it is pro- 
bable that some students would be much the better for drafting off 
to another place of study before entering on actual work. But 
surely nothing is less wanted now than a large infusion into the 
ministry, as at present constituted, of men half educated. In the 
first place, it is certain that, just in proportion as you fill the ranks 
of the clergy with men of less refinement and lower education, you 
repel those of higher position and higher cultivation ; and, what is 
almost worse, you tempt those of higher birth to keep aloof from 
their brethren, to associate chiefly with laymen, and to adopt the 
habits and manners of the laity. 

But, moreover, never in the history of the Church of England did 
there seem a greater need for that exact training of the intellect, 
which never in this world was given so well as at our two great and 
time-honoured seats of learning and science. I would venture to say 
that no apparent danger seems so dangerous as that the clergy of the 
Church of England should be induced to take a short by-path to the 
study of theology, leaving the great beaten road, which all experience 
has proved to be the safe road. Little as the world at large is aware 
of it, it yet is true that no one needs so many intellectual qualifications 
as a theologian. All men may be Christians, but very few men are 
divines. There is needed a breadth and a depth of thought, a clear- 
ness of reasoning, a vivid but chastened imagination, and an extent of 
knowledge both general and specific, which probably no other man 
requires, at least in the same degree. Eirst and foremost comes the 
habit of thinking correctly and accurately. Now, by consent of all 

f I except Lampeter, in which I worked for six years and a-half myself, but 
which is a very different foundation, and more resembling a small University than 
a simple diocesan college. 
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men, nothing trains to exactness of thought like the critical and 
grammatical study of the classical languages and the study of mathe- 
matical science. General literature or popular science may be very 
good in the superstructure, but let us at all hazards keep to the old 
foundations. To be always at work on the foundations would, no 
doubt, narrow and dwarf us ; but to begin with them is the only 
method of wisdom or safety. The accurate study of Greek and 
Latin at our public schools is fostered by the extension of the same 
study at our Universities; and exact science will be learned no- 
where by our clergy if not at the Universities themselves. How 
important the latter as well as the former is, as an instrument of 
clerical education, may be seen by what was once a familiar fact to 
us at Cambridge, viz., that in the unsettled state of opinion some 
twenty years since, no single secession from the Church of England 
occurred among those who had taken first class honours in mathe- 
matics. It may be added, that the more recent rationalizing de- 
velopment seems as little to reach the men of science amongst us, 
as the fiomanizing tendency did before it. But if ever we draw 
a broad line of separation between our divines and our men of 
science and literature, educate one body at the Universities and the 
other body elsewhere, we shall surely find the former narrow and 
bigoted, the latter sceptical and irreligious. 

I trust, then, that diocesan colleges will continue for the most 
part supplementary to our Universities. I trust that our Univer- 
sities will be induced to offer much larger facilities than are now 
given to theological study in their own bosoms. If the Universities 
would encourage bond fide students in divinity to remain at college 
for a short time after their ordinary final examination, giving all the 
aids which they might give so well to preparation for Holy Orders, 
shortening perhaps in some cases the time, but not lessening the 
amount of classical and scientific study ; I humbly submit that the 
benefit would be great to the Church, and still greater to the Uni- 
versity. It would indeed bless them that gave and them that took. 
The Church would profit by the better training of her ministers; 
the Universities would profit by the residence within their walls of 
men, whose earnest preparation for earnest work could not but make 
themselves more serious, and by the additional seriousness and higher 
tone which even the teachers of such men could not fail to imbibe 
from the very necessity of so teaching them. The somewhat worldly 
tone which has too often marked some of our societies would be 
best counteracted by the frequent employment of teachers and 
learners in the highest and most sanctifying studies. All aids, too, 
that our great schools of liberal learning can give to poor scholars 
would be safe, and would perhaps increase the number of our edu- 
cated clergy; but any education which prepared only or chiefly for 
the examining chaplain would be sure to look better at first and on 
paper, but would ultimately tend only to that worst form of igno- 
rance, superficial knowledge. 

But again. Advocates of Church extension have naturally looked 
much to subdivision of benefices and re-distribution of revenues. 

e2 
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The experiment has been pretty well tried in the last twenty years. 
It would not be right to pronounce it a failure ; but there have come 
with it such manifest and formidable dangers, that most thoughtful 
men seem to be agreed on the wisdom of not carrying it too far. 
Subdivision of benefices is sure to be a popular measure ; but it de- 
serves to be considered whether the position of rector or vicar of 
some of our larger parishes is not one which calls out the best 
energies of the best minds, minds which ever rise" to difficulties, and 
whether the curates of those large parishes are not better trained and 
disciplined than they could be in smaller and less conspicuous spheres 
of duty. What is chiefly wanted in large populations is one sound 
and experienced mind at the head, with plenty of youthful vigour in 
the working members. This is far more attainable in undivided 
benefices than in numerous independent districts. An additional 
curate would, as I believe, often be a greater boon than the division 
of a parish. And for any further equalization of revenues, it was 
long ago foretold that no greater injury could be done to the 
Church by its worst enemy, an unwise friend. The danger is now, 
not looming in the distance, but knocking at the door. 

Thus far, then, I have chiefly spoken in the negative : I will try 
to indicate, as briefly as I can, what seems to my own mind hopeful 
and possible. 

The raising of funds is not a subject which properly comes into 
the province of this paper. I may merely say in passing, that when 
so much liberality has been shewn for the last thirty years in the 
building of churches, it can hardly be doubted that an equal or 
larger amount might' be collected for those who should minister in 
them, if the attention of the country were fully roused to the 
necessity. For nothing more legitimately, nor with greater hope 
of success, could the Offertory be generally revived. And in the 
" Additional Curates Fund" we have a machinery, which might be 
worked far more extensively than at present, if only the Church 
were fully alive to its great value, and to the blessedness of the 
work in which it is engaged. Though its name be humbler and 
less attractive than many other societies, it is perhaps not too much 
to say of it, that on all accounts it deserves before all others the 
support and the sympathy of Churchmen. 

On the subject of the redistribution of revenues, it has always 
appeared to my mind that the very best use to make of some of 
the surplus funds of cathedrals would be the re-endowment of the 
now unendowed prebends, and the endowment of the newly esta- 
blished honorary canonries. l£ in addition to the canonries, there 
were some fifteen or twenty prebends connected with the cathedral, 
not, as now, wholly unendowed, but of the value of £100 or £150 
a-year, and if their patronage were properly regulated, they might 
be made available for increasing the incomes of the ablest, the most 
devoted, and the most laborious of the parochial clergy in the dio- 
cese. Do not attach them to benefices, but to men. This would 
encourage and honour, as well as remunerate, both hard work and 
theological learning. It would be a legitimate use of cathedral 
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revenues, and yet one which would make them strictly available 
for parochial purposes. 

Next, the employment of lay agency seems urgently called for, 
not less for the benefit of the workers than for that of those for 
whom they would work. It would be indeed a blessing to any 
Church to have its laymen, whether high or low, taking a deep 
interest in, and actively co-operating with, the pastoral labours of its 
clergy. There are doubtless many who wait but for the call to 
come forward and devote their leisure to the work. Only this will 
never become general unless it is made a regular, systematic part 
of the Church's machinery. 

Women's work rightly directed is even more available, and often 
more blessed than men's work. It seems now generally agreed, 
that deaconesses or sisters of charity, under good guidance, are 
to be encouraged and need not be feared. 

The revival of an order of readers or sub-deacons, not ordained 
by imposition of hands, but yet formally and solemnly set apart for 
ministerial labour, is another legitimate and hopeful method of 
supplying the deficiency of clerical work and strengthening the 
staff of spiritual workmen. All these means, I trust, may be tried, 
and I hope will be blessed. But, if all be tried and all succeed, 
can any of us doubt that there will be large room for more ? 

May I then respectfully, but earnestly, beg the attention of the 
Congress to the following considerations, which, I well know, are 
not popular, but of the importance of which I have a strong and 
deep conviction, to which, after many a repulse, I must again give 
utterance. 

First, we have no diaconate. 

Secondly, we have none of the middle or lower classes in the 
ministry. 

Thirdly, large numbers of those classes are engaged in minis- 
terial labours, but it is among Dissenters and Roman Catholics, 
too often against, rather than for us. 

Fourthly, and, as a consequence, the middle classes are all but 
alienated from us. 

Let me explain an expression, " We have none of the middle or 
lower classes in the ministry ;" for though many members of those 
classes are educated for the ministry, as soon as they are ordained 
they struggle into the position of gentlemen ; and, hard and painful 
and disappointing as the struggle generally is, they can scarcely 
do otherwise. 

Now I am well aware of all the arguments commonly urged 
against a permanent diaconate drawn from a lower and less edu- 
cated class than the presbyters, and I admit their weight; but I 
cannot think that any of them outweigh the enormous necessity 
which there is for trying it. It is certain, that at present, unless 
you can enlist the energies of the middle classes, you cannot retain 
them in, or rather restore them to, our communion. There are 
longings and throes among them, restless and irregular it may be ; 
but you must satisfy these, or lose them. Every other Church and 
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sect in Christendom has used them. We simply reject them. 
Moreover, men of this class can do work which our higher class 
clergy cannot do so well. None can be so fitted for open-air 
preaching, street preaching, going into the lanes and alleys on a 
Sunday, and gathering extempore congregations, whilst the pres- 
byter is conducting the more regular services of the Church. 

How wise has been the organization of the Methodists. The 
Wesleyans have their regular ministers carefully educated, and not 
very badly paid, representing the presbyters of the Church; their 
local preachers, men less taught, but having a strong hold on the 
affections of the people, bearing a strong resemblance to a true 
diaconate; their class -leaders, a systematic, well -disciplined, lay 
agency* No Protestant machinery has perhaps ever worked so 
well; and it is a machinery with a great likeness to that of the 
primitive ministry. 

I have been told that the use of a middle-class diaconate would 
tend to lower clerical education. I answer, that, on the contrary, 
it is the only hope of raising clerical education. I would not have 
one presbyter fewer, nor one less educated than at present. I 
would restrict the presbytery to men of higher training and higher 
intelligence. I would not, indeed, utterly forbid the permanent 
deacon ever to become no longer permanent and to pass onward 
to the priesthood ; but I would fence round the priesthood so, that 
none should rise into it but either those who had all the present 
academic training, and could prove, too, that they had profited by 
it, or those who, by singular marks both of grace and wisdom, 
shewed that they were at least nature's nobility, and had that by 
God's own planting in them which others had gained by long and 
tedious steps and travail. 

The one real difficulty, which I admit, is how to provide for them. 
A permanent deacon drawn from a lower stage of society is harder 
to pay than the young man of higher class, who may have private 
property, who makes his diaconate but a step to the priesthood, and 
who in the priesthood hopes for preferment. But let us remember, 
that all means for obtaining an increase of gentlemen-clergy have 
failed. The demand is greater, but the supply is actually less. 
And even if you could get this supply, you would not satisfy that 
want, on the satisfying of which so very much depends, viz. the 
want of some means of employing the energies of middle-class men 
in ministerial work. 

Then let me say (it is tender ground I know, still let me say), 
that the diaconate is a far less sacred order than either of the other 
two. Presbyters were ordained by Christ Himself; so virtually were 
bishops &. Deacons came afterwards, from the Apostles. Always 

s The ancients sometimes speak of bishops as ordained, not by our Lord, but by 
His apostles; but as apostles were ordained by Christ, and as bishops were the 
apostles' successors, we have a right to speak of bishops as ordained by Christ Him- 
self. The first two orders of the ministry, then, were ordained by our Lord, — the 
apostles, to whom the bishops succeeded; the Seventy, who appear in the Acts of 
the Apostles as the elders, and to whom the presbytery succeeded. The deacons 
did not come into existence till after the ascension of our Lord. 
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in early times the bishops and presbyters were widely distinguished 
from the deacons, bishops and presbyters being called alike Sacer- 
dotes, whilst deacons were called Levites. On this, and other 
grounds, many learned and orthodox divines, both of the Roman 
and Reformed communions, have held that bishops and priests were 
but two grades of one order ; but none ever argued for the oneness 
of the orders of presbyter aud deacon. The deacon was, like the 
Levite, a kind of link between the clergy and the laity, ordained at 
first that the Apostles and presbyters might give themselves wholly 
to things spiritual, whilst they, the deacons, should serve tables h . 
After a time, no doubt, deacons, like priests, were confined to 
spiritual duties; but so it was found necessary to supply their 
places by introducing a sub-diaconate. And in the mediaeval Church, 
not only was the original diaconate lost, or rather expanded into the 
five minor orders ; but, moreover, the very theory of the three orders 
of the ministry was changed, the three sacred orders being pro- 
nounced to be, 1. priests, 2. deacons, 3. sub-deacons. 

Notwithstanding the fact, then, that some early canons forbid all 
secular employments to deacons as well as presbyters *, it does not 
seem beyond the legitimate province of the existing Church to 
permit that permanent deacons should do what was done even by 
the apostles, exercise a secular calling, (as do the Wesleyan local 
preachers,) and yet give a large portion of their time and of their 
labour to the ministry of the word and to the necessities of the sick. 

That the Church of England can long keep its hold on the 
country without some infusion of the middle classes into the mi- 
nistry, 1 do not believe. What I most fear is that hereafter it will 
be done badly, if it is not soon done well. It will be done very 
probably hereafter by mingling together the half-educated with the 
highly-educated, thus eventually extruding the high-class clergy- 
man altogether; whereas now, as I trust and believe, the less 
educated men might be admitted into a lower order; so not ex- 
pelling, but strengthening and supplementing, the more educated 
higher orders of the ministry. 

However it be done, and whether it be ever done or not, this at 
least I do earnestly hope, viz. that we shall keep our educated clergy 



h The Fathers with one voice compared bishops and presbyters to the priesthood 
of the Jews, deacons to the Levites. Bishops, however, were compared, not only 
to the sacerdoteSy but to the summus sacerdos. Although it is well known from 
Tertullian that deacons were sometimes permitted to baptize ; yet it appears that 
in some Churches they were not suffered to administer either sacrament without the 
presbyter. Indeed, their office during divine service was frequently little above 
that of a door-keeper and a keeper of silence. See on this subject Suicer, s. v. 

llldKOVOS. 

1 The seventy-sixth Canon of 1603 does not appear to be opposed to this. It is 
only directed against ministers who " forsake their calling," who " voluntarily re- 
linquish the same, and afterwards use themselves in the course of their life as lay- 
men." The early canons of the Church (e.g. Can. Apost. vi., lxxxi., Nicen. xvn., 
Trull. X., Chalced. in.) create a greater difficulty ; but canons of discipline are not 
of the same universal force as canons of doctrine ; and the example of the apostles, 
and of some missionaries in all ages, proves that secular employments are not of 
necessity and universally unlawful. 
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as they are ; not mix up half-educated and wholly- educated together ; 
keep our high-clas9 parish priest at the head of every parish ; raise him 
rather than lower him ; raise him in intelligence, raise him in social 
position ; above all, raise him — rather may God's Holy Spirit raise 
him ! — in devotion and godliness ; but under him, and as supporting 
and strengthening him, use all the energy, and all the devotion, and 
even all the restlessness and enthusiasm, curbed and chastened, of 
Christian men and Christian women, be they gentle or simple, 
learned or ignorant, high or lowly. So only, I believe, will it be 
possible to retain the true efficiency of the Church, and to evangelize 
the people of England. 



MINOR OEDEES. 

By the Rev. F. C. MASSINGBERD, M.A. 

In order to avoid unnecessary detail, it may, I think, be taken 
for granted, that we are confronted in the present day by two 
enormous deficiencies in our ecclesiastical system, — the want of men, 
and the want of maintenance for men, who should devote themselves 
to the ministry of the Church. Oar population is fivefold what it 
was at the Reformation, and that population perhaps fivefold as 
much congregated, while the number of our clergy, of all ranks, is 
below what it then was. Of all ranks — for the small increase of 
diocesan bishops is more than counterbalanced by the discontinu- 
ance of suffragan bishops, so called equally before as since the Act 
of Henry YIIL, which now regulates their appointment k . On the 
other hand, the provision for the maintenance of the clergy is 
greatly less than it then was, and so far as endowment is concerned 
there is no prospect of any sensible increase. 

Dismissing, therefore, all discussion on these preliminary matters, 
and taking them as proved, the question is how this great want can 
be supplied. 

In proposing, as the chief way by which the difficulty may be met, 
the revival of some one at least of what are called the Minor Orders, 
it is probable that one may run counter here, as elsewhere, to the 
opinions of men most worthy of all respect, who think the acknow- 
ledged deficiency may be supplied by the introduction of what is 
called a permanent, or perhaps more properly a deferred, diaconate. 

It is no part of my intention to object to such a plan, if it be 
attainable. All I contend for is, that some supplemental agency 
would still be required ; and for these reasons among others. The 
diaconate is indelible ; and even if the statute law should be altered 
in regard to the pursuit of secular callings by the clergy, other 
impediments would still remain. The seventy-sixth Canon forbids 
ministers to forsake their calling, and though it be said that Parlia- 

k Ifc is shewn by H. Wharton in his coUection of names of " chorepiscopi " in 
England, published by Lewis of Margate, that there were several such bishops up 
to the time of the Reformation, and that tliey were equally then called "suffragans." 
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ment can repeal a canon, it is quite another thing whether the con- 
science of the clergy can be relieved from an obligation to which they 
will still bind themselves by their subscription. Other objections 
arise from the want of maintenance for a sufficient number of persons 
of that class ; from the difficulty in regard to their ordination for 
a term of years, which would require a pledge from the nominating 
priest (as well as themselves) for their continuance during the whole 
of that term, as a security to the bishop ; from the lowering of the 
standard of learning to one class of deacons and not to another of 
the same order, or else lowering it to all, with the hope, which might 
be fallacious, of raising that of the priesthood ; to which other reasons 
might be added. But as they have been discussed elsewhere, there 
is the less occasion to repeat them here. 

Assuming, therefore, these preliminary matters, the question is 
whether, and in what way, we might enlist the services of religious 
men of the laity in some quasi ministerial offices ; it being again 
premised that such a plan is not intended as opposed to, but rather 
as supplemental of, the other course of a more extended diaconate, 
if such may be had. 

And first, it is highly probable that in adopting such a course we 
should be reverting to a state of things which existed in the very 
infancy of the Christian Church, in the time of the Apostles them- 
selves. Evangelists are spoken of 1 with apostles, prophets, pastors, 
and teachers. And though the only persons mentioned by name as 
evangelists, were, the one a deacon m , the other a bishop n , it seems as 
if such friends and fellow-helpers as Epaphras , Silvanus p , Tychicus*, 
had not all, of necessity, received the laying on of hands for the 
offices of deacon or presbyter. 

But what is certain is, that in very early times indeed we find 
mention of such inferior officers as (besides deaconesses) readers, 
singers, door-keepers. And without discussing here the exact date 
of the Apostolical Canons, it is to be observed that in order to any 
system finding a recognised place in any constitutions or canons, it 
is implied that the system itself shall have existed for a considerable 
period before, and been generally recognised. For these canons did 
not establish that system, but gave directions for the regulation of 
a class of Church officers already existing. 

The probability, therefore, seems to be, in which I am supported 
by the opinion of a very learned person, whose words I gladly adopt, 
that " most of these lower officers were at first in no proper sense 
ecclesiastics, but were simply laymen, organized indeed under clerical 
rule and discharging certain regular functions, but not to be con- 
founded with the higher ministers. For example," (my authority con- 
tinues,) " the Emperor Justinian I., in his decree r concerning the 
cathedral of Constantinople, appoints the staff as follows: — 60 priests, 
100 deacons, 40 deaconesses, 90 subdeacons, 110 readers, 25 singers, 
(425); besides which there were 100 ostiarii, (dvpdtpoi). Even the 

1 Eph. iv. 11. m Acts xxi. 8. n 2 Tim. iv. 5. ° Col. iv. 12. 

p 1 Pet. v. 12. * Eph. vi. 2. * Novell, xiii. 
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readers and singers appear more analogous to the vicars-choral of 
our cathedrals than to any distinctive clerical body. So that there 
would seem to have been attached to every great church a lay con- 
fraternity to assist the clergy in their duties. We know that there 
was just such a body engaged in burials, attached to the great church 
at Alexandria, precisely as the widows and virgins were to the Roman 
Church in the third century. The cathedral, and subordinate to it 
the parochial system, was that adopted to organize the great mass of 
lay-helpers, and there seems no reasonable doubt but that the readers 
and singers were taken from amongst them." 

That which seems to have led to the gradual disuse of this system, 
at least in the Latin or Western Church, was the monastic system, 
which absorbed these confraternities, and relegated the deaconesses 
to nunneries, the lay-brothers to monasteries ; of which some vestige 
may still be traced in the existing lay-brothers of the Benedictine 
Order. 

In the Western Church, indeed, minor orders seem to have very 
early become a step to the higher ministry. But at first the steps 
were very gradual. Pope Silvester I., in the time of Constantine, 
a.d. 339, assigned five years to an acolyth, five to a sub-deacon, five 
to a custos martyrum, five to a deacon, before he became a priest 8 . 
But Pope Qelasius, in the time of Tbeodoric, altered it thus : — Reader 
three months, acolyth three months, sub-deacon three months, deacon 
three months, and then priest. And this was when these lower 
offices began to be considered merely as steps to the priesthood, 
whereas when five years were assigned to each, it is of necessity that 
many would never rise at all to the actual ministry, and probably 
never intend to do so. There appears to have been a form of 
ordination for each of these minor orders in the Western Church, 
though the sacramental character was not for a long while assigned 
to any below the diaconate, and then only to the sub-diaconate. 

The Eastern Church appears to have preserved more traces of the 
earlier system, and I am informed that persons may still be found iu 
that communion, described as what we should call " Mr. Reader 
Such an one," — Kvpios 'AvasyvaxrTr)*;. They are not known to have 
any form of ordination for any lower orders than those of sub- 
deacon and reader. And the same friend has procured for me from 
a dignitary of the Russian Church the following information : — "The 
minor orders are necessary steps to the priesthood, but may be and 
often are permanent. Sixty or eighty years ago a reader or singer 
might have become a deacon after the lapse of five, ten, or more 
years, in consequence of good service and character noticed by the 
bishop, but at present no reader (with some exceedingly rare ex- 
ceptions) can become a deacon, unless he have received at least 
partial training in one of the seminaries." 

If from this we pass on to the post-Reformation period in our 
own branch of the Church, we find indeed in the fifty-sixth of the 
Canons of James I., the mention of such offices as that of reader, 

8 Martene, torn. i. 
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preacher, or catechiser. But the context implies that such persons 
must at that time have had Holy Orders, for it provides that they 
read divine service, and celebrate the Sacraments twice at least in 
the year. So the fact seems to be, that certain foundations had been 
established for such officers, but that the office itself had then been 
discontinued as a separate order, and was fulfilled by a deacon or 
priest. And this no doubt had grown out of the attempt of Arch- 
bishop Parker and his co-episcopate to organize a class of readers, 
takefh from an inferior rank and from unlearned men, to read divine 
service in those poorer churches which had been left almost destitute 
of endowment, in consequence of the suppression of the monasteries 
not having been accompanied by the restoration of impropriate 
tithes : for the monasteries were responsible for the churches whose 
tithes they enjoyed, while lay impropriators deemed themselves 
exempt. Such persons were not allowed to administer the Sacra- 
ments, or to preach, but they were to read divine service in the 
churches to which they were appointed, to bury the dead, and keep 
the registers, receiving apparently such small emoluments as the 
small tithes or pensions of the vicar, but bound to give way to 
"a learned minister' 9 if such should be presented by the patron: 
the term " learned minister" being used to signify a person in Holy 
Orders, whose learning had qualified him for that function. The 
attempt was not popular, being chiefly objected to by the Puritan 
party, who wished for more preaching; and perhaps it was in conse- 
quence of their being driven to abandon it that the bishops resorted 
to the practice of allowing pluralities and single services. And it 
may be that there are some things in the present Act of Uniformity 
or Canons which would now interfere with some of the functions 
then assigned to such persons, even if it had ever been designed or 
contemplated that they should be the sole ministers of any church, 
which is not proposed or thought of. 

But further : it can never be overlooked, in contemplating this 
subject, that the wants of our colonial and missionary dioceses have 
long ago forced upon their bishops the employment of such a class 
of men. It would be presumptuous in me to pretend to give infor- 
mation on this subject in the actual presence of some of those 
venerated and devoted men who preside, or have presided, over 
those Churches. In most of those dioceses, I believe, the term 
catechist has been adopted, and in their case most fitly. But I am 
able to mention another diocese, that of Newfoundland, in which a 
more formal appointment is given by the bishop to a class whom 
he calls " lay-readers/' and who receive a licence in due form from 
the bishop himself, or from the rural dean by the bishop's authority 
and in his name, though not, I believe, accompanied by a religious 
service. 

Can we apply any part of this system to our present wants at 
home ? May we not hope that our missions may bring to us a re- 
turn of blessings in this as in so many other ways, by indicating to 
us the source from which we may supply the waters of life to our 
thirsty land ? 
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Several questions will here arise : — 

I. What these men are to do. 

II. How they are to be supplied ; and 

III. How appointed. 

1. As regards their employment, it seems to be agreed that they 
might read the Lessons in church. The alteration of the rubric at 
the last review can hardly have been made for any other purpose 
than to sanction a practice which had probably then, as now, pre- 
vailed. The form would seem to require that the lesson should be 
" given out * " by the officiating priest or deacon, but permits that 
it be read by an unordained person. But whether anything more 
might be done in church does not seem so well agreed. It has been 
observed before, that the present Canons and the present Act of 
Uniformity were not in force when readers were appointed by Arch- 
bishop Parker, and so there may perhaps be something which might 
hinder them from saying the former part of the Litany, though the 
rubric seems to permit it As the point is not thought to be clear, 
it is best left to the bishops to decide, though it must be admitted 
that the question is one of very considerable importance. For a 
reader who might read the Lessons and the greater part of the 
Litany might in many cases save the expense of an additional 
curate. But as regards their other employments, they would be 
such as these. First of all, they might hold services, subject to the 
parish priest, and under the sanction of the bishop, in mission- 
houses and school-rooms, and cottage, lectures and readings in 
cottages. The way by which the Wesleyan system has gradually 
so prevailed has been, in the 6rst instance, by meetings held before 
or after Church hours, by those who were expected also to attend 
the services of the Church. Why should not the same system be 
adopted with a view to bring them back, and to attract that too 
numerous class who are under no religious influence at all? And in 
this way the necessity of additional churches might sometimes be 
saved, with advantage to all parties. For a larger parish under 
efficient management, with a sufficient number of outlying places of 
worship and instruction, would surely be often better than the mul- 
tiplication of smaller districts, with poor churches and poor clergy- 
men working single-handed. Then, again, as catechists these men 
might be of immense value. The labour of the clergy on the Lord's 
Day is such that in many instances they are unable to teach in their 
Sunday schools. But a well-trained reader, acting under clerical 
guidance, would be an admirable superintendent of the instruction 
given there. At present, that instruction is for the most part not 
nearly so dogmatic as it ought to be, and as the Church intends and 
provides. We are so anxious that children should understand what 
is taught them, that we forget that the course of nature indicates 
that we should rather seek to store their minds with principles, of 
which they might find the application in their after life. But it is not 

* The alteration ia that whereas in all previous editions of the Prayer-book the 
minister was distinctly ordered to read the lesson, it now merely runs thus, Then 
shall be read, — aud lie that readeth so standing, &c. 
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with mere children that such instruction would be most valuable. 
The fifty-ninth Canon requires the minister to examine and instruct 
the ignorant as well as the youth of his parish before Evening 
Prayer, and enjoins parents and masters to cause their children, ser- 
vants, and apprentices to come to him for such instruction. The 
principle of this Canon may be fulfilled if we have a class or classes 
of young men at one time and young women at another, to come 
for such instruction. But the best time for it is still the Lord's 
Day, and the best place the church or mission-house. But the 
labour of the clergy on that day hardly admits of it, though it would 
admit of valuable superintendence of the reader's catechetical in- 
struction. In this way it might be hoped that the admirable fruits 
of such work as is described in " Ploughing and Sowing/' might be 
collected and confirmed, and an influence for good of incalculable 
value obtained over some of the most inaccessible of our people. 

Nor may we omit the valuable aid they would give to the clergy 
in the visitation of the sick, preparing them for clerical ministra- 
tions, and finding out those who need them ; and in reading to and 
instructing the aged and infirm. And perhaps most of all in their 
social influence, — whether they were taken, as it is to be hoped they 
often would, from among the more educated and accomplished of 
the laity, or from those lower middle classes with whom at present 
the Church has in general the smallest amount of influence, — in both 
cases they would introduce amongst their natural associates an in- 
terest in, and acquaintance with, the real work and principles of the 
Church which would be of the highest value to them. 

And thus we come to the next enquiry, — 

II. How this class of men is to be supplied. And it is to be 
hoped they might be forthcoming from all classes, high and low. It 
was so with the Readers in the primitive Church. We have it on 
record that young men of even imperial rank were not ashamed of 
such an office, and it is almost a certainty that many would now be 
found who, if the way were opened to them, would gladly be charged 
with messages and oflices of heavenly love towards their own neigh- 
bours and dependants. Such an office, not having any sacramental 
character, would not take them away from any of their proper duties 
or functions, while it would give them precisely that " mission" in 
the lower offices of the ministry which it is known that they often 
long for. Young men preparing for Holy Orders might also be very 
fitly so employed, without any fear of the practice degenerating 
among us into making such an office a mere stepping-stone to the 
ministry. 

Then, again, it may be hoped that men of fortune who could not 
undertake such work themselves would be willing to undertake the 
cost of employing others to labour among their own dependants. 
That grievous error which has too long prevailed, of imagining the 
endowments of the Church to be adequate to all claims if properly 
administered, could hardly extend to prevent people from providing 
the means of maintaining a new and subordinate ministry for the 
sake of those who have claims upon them. And this, again, would 
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resemble, in its better features, the system out of which arose the 
endowments of chantry priests. Endowments are not desired — what 
we want men to learn is, that they should give of their own, for reli« 
gious purposes, during their own life-time. But it may certainly be 
shewn from many existing records of endowment, that the chantry 
priests were at first intended to be something like endowed curates, 
to assist the parish priest and officiate under him. 

But would the men be found of an inferior class to undertake this 
office ? We have so often heard it repeated against us as a reproach 
that we alone, of the Church of England, do not open the door to 
those who are trying to be. employed in the Church's service ; it has 
been so often repeated that some of those who become dissenting 
teachers would have preferred to work within the pale of our com- 
munion, that it seems too late in the day to admit such a question 
now. The local preachers among the Wesleyans are of this class, 
and all we want is to provide a legitimate field of labour for men 
within the Church, and the men would come. 

The expression of the Report to Convocation is that some would 
" bring to this work the service of a time, some the service of a 
life." Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the former sort — for 
gratuitous services, in whatever rank, could not be often such as to 
occupy the whole time. But there would be others, some of whom 
would require only a small remuneration, while others must be wholly 
paid. Of the first of these classes might perhaps sometimes be 
schoolmasters, while of the latter might not seldom be found those 
who from various circumstances might be glad to work for a mode- 
rate salary. 

But how is such a body of men to be collected, and how can this 
agency be set a-going ? The first thought that commonly occurs 
when any new agency is in contemplation amongst us in matters of 
religion is to form " a Society " for the purpose. But this I beg to 
say, in the common acceptation of the term, is not what I am pre- 
pared to advocate. And for these reasons. It has almost always 
been found that the formation of a Society for any purely religious 
object has led to the setting up of a counter Society, having the 
same object, and thus has tended to perpetuate party feeling. Be- 
sides, the guinea subscription-list is not the highest kind of charity, 
or such a kind as we should desire to inculcate. But above all, 
these Societies are eleemosynary, and that single circumstance would 
prevent their being joined by men of the higher class, and thus 
would lose to the Church not only the value of their gratuitous 
services, but the still higher object of combining the laity of all 
classes in the work of the Church. 

Could we not therefore adopt that plan of a confraternity which 
seems to have been the most ancient and primitive system of lay co- 
operation ? The time forbids to give details — one can but suggest. 
But suppose it were called "The Brotherhood of Lay Headers ;" 
suppose that brothers were of two classes, those willing to employ 
readers at their own expense, or subscribe to employ them, and 
those willing to be so employed — the latter class being subdivided into 
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those who would work gratuitously, and those requiring pay : none, 
however, to be actually appointed who should not be nominated to 
the bishop by the priest of his own parish, nor retained after the 
bishop had withdrawn his licence, which accords with the "Re- 
presentation" of the Lower House of Convocation, adopted in a late 
session, and now before the Upper House. Of course the licence 
would always be withdrawn if the clergyman of the parish desired it. 

III. But this belongs rather to the third head proposed — the 
mode of appointment. Being nominated to the bishop and approved 
by him, the Lower House of Convocation has ruled, so far as they 
are concerned, and submitted to the bishops, that the appointment 
should be " with the solemnity of a public service in the church, 
and by an instrument under the episcopal hand and seal/' This 
solemnity might be sometimes in the parish church where the 
reader was to officiate, but more commonly at the time of ordination 
of priests and deacons ; and for the form, nothing can be better 
than that supplied by the Council of Carthage, which directs that 
the bishop deliver into the hand of the reader the Bible which he is 
to read from, and say thus : — " Take this, and be a reader of the 
Word of God ; and have a place, if you duly fulfil your office, with 
those who have ministered the Word of God u ." 

If any should think that to form such a brotherhood as this 
beforehand would be to shew disrespect to the episcopal office, it 
may be remembered that the bishops may possibly wait to be in- 
formed whether such persons are forthcoming before they proceed 
to sanction a plan which otherwise might still prove abortive. And 
it is not unworthy of notice that the two great fraternities in the 
mediaeval Church, the Dominicans and Franciscans, were both of 
them formed, and in some degree in operation, before they went to 
the pope for confirmation. In such matters we may take example 
from those who are certainly not less deferential to authority than 
we desire to be. 

I believe this plan is possible without waiting for any legislation, 
and I confess I think that circumstance a very strong recommenda- 
tion. For when we see the way in which the Church and its chief 
pastors have to attend upon the will of Parliament, or wait the 
pleasure of a minister for almost every improvement whatsoever in 
our ecclesiastical system, while the Church and its rulers are still 
held responsible for all that is amiss, it is a great inducement to see 
if we cannot find out ways for ourselves of working out our own 
designs. 

Q " Spectante plebe, tradat ei codicera de qno lecturus est, dicens, Acctpe, et sis 
Lector verbi Dei, habens, si fideliter et utiliter inipleveris officiuiu, partem cum iis 
qui verbum Dei ministraverunt." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The above two papers having been read, — 

The Rev. W. Perceval Ward said, — There is no doubt, my Lord, that 
such a regulated lay agency as has been just proposed by Mr. Massingberd 
would be of very great assistance to the clergy ; and that it has this great re- 
commendation, that it can perhaps be adopted, without any change of the law. 
That I admit at once. But it is, after all, only a lay agency ; if it be more 
than a- lay agency, then it infringes upon the divine order of the threefold 
ministry, and I do think that would be a very great danger and a very great 
injury to our Church. Still such a regulated lay agency might, no doubt, be 
adopted with very great advantage, and many of us would no doubt rejoice to 
see it adopted. I was heartily glad to hear the cordial reception that was 
given to Professor Browne's recommendation by this Congress as to the in- 
crease of the diaconate : I mean the diaconate proper. I am convinced that 
our wisdom is to make the diaconate a reality. (Hear, hear.) At this present 
moment the Church of England by her practice would seem to say that the 
Apostles created a useless order, — the diaconate amongst us is absolutely 
nothing, is a mere stepping-stone to the priesthood, and we have thus prac- 
tically made it a comparatively useless order. Professor Browne advocated 
most strongly the increase of the diaconate, but he suggested a difficulty in 
the way of the increase of the priesthood, namely, the increased expense, (at 
least so I understood him,) whereas we might increase the diaconate at a less 
expense. But it seems to me that it would cost as much to maintain a deacon 
as it would to maintain a priest. We have had a very serious warning given 
us in the Bampton Lectures of Archdeacon Sandford, lately delivered nere, 
that we have been raising up amongst us a considerable class of clergy whom 
the lecturer calls a pauper class, a class which he says is increasing amongst 
us to a very serious extent. I think if we create among us a pauper diaco- 
nate — if we create a number of poor men who shall be in deacon's orders, if 
it be not a danger to the same extent, it is a very serious one, and one that 
will be increased by the very fact that the Professor supposes, that these 
deacons will be taken from a lower order of society. Then is there a remedy 
for this ? I think there is. Let it be made lawful for the third order of the 
ministry to follow some respectable pursuit, avocation, or calling ; let us admit 
to the holy office of a deacon fit and proper men who shall be willing to serve 
the Church in that degree, but who shall maintain themselves either by private 
fortune or by some honest secular callina. I know that this will grate against 
our prejudices ; but Professor Browne has just put before us that the diaco- 
nate is, in a spiritual sense, a lower order than the priesthood, therefore I think 
we might bear to see the deacon following some respectable secular calling, 
which would not be seemly or convenient in a social point of view for the 
priesthood. I am met at once by the objection, " This may be all very well, 
but it is contrary to law ; you cannot do it without a change in the law." That 
I know perfectly well, and a short time ago I thought it was an insuperable 
objection, but we have now before Parliament a so-called ' Clergy Relief Bill.' 
I believe that the object of that Bill might be attained by an Act of Parliament, 
without pronouncing any opinion upon the doctrine or discipline of the Church ; 
that all the advantages sought by that Bill might be obtained without any 
of its disadvantages, and at the same time the Church itself be set free to 
follow her own counsel in this question. If an Act of Parliament were passed 
which should by its first clause remove at once all disqualifying laws from the 
clergy, and then should re-enact that no priest following a secular calling 
should be eligible to hold preferment, or should be permitted to officiate in 
the Church within the boundaries of England and Ireland, I think the whole 
object would be attained. The first clause would set the whole of the clergy 
of England free, and leave them bound only by their own consciences or their 
interest ; and I am not aware that we wish to retain any priest or deacon bound 
otherwise than by his own conscience. Then the latter part of such a Bill as 
I suggest would set the Church free to follow her own counsels. She might 
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or might not in Convocation permit the diaconate to follow secular pursuits, 
but at any rate she would be free so to do ; and if in her wisdom she felt it 
right so to do, I say we should then have an enormous addition to the clerical 
body, and that would be a real extension of the ministry. I need not say how 
a deacon could help a priest in a populous place. One priest in a parish of 
5,000 or 10,000 persons, with three or four such deacons under him, could 
really work that parish : services might be held at different places, and all 
the fatigue which now so bears down the regular clergy woula be removed ; 
marriages, burials, baptisms, and all that would be taken at once from the 
shoulders of the clergy. These would be some of the advantages ; of course 
there are others which I need not allude to. But I know it would be felt diffi- 
cult to exercise discipline over these deacons : I think that difficulty might be 
overcome. If these deacons were subject immediately to the archdeacon ; if 
they were put under his immediate jurisdiction, with appeal of course to the 
bishop, ana if every incumbent were at perfect liberty to accept or reject their 
services, according to his own will and pleasure, I think all difficulty of that 
kind might be overcome in detail, when the subject was thoroughly sifted. 

The Rev. W. J. Beamont suggested that if in each rural deanery the rural 
deans were to invite meetings of their clergy, and also to ask the church- 
wardens of these rural deaneries to come together with their clergy, and to 
consider what were the particular wants of the rural deanery, they might by 
stimulating local contributions go far to bring about some general measure 
of remedy for that spiritual destitution which the Blue Book of 1858 had 
disclosed. In the rural deanery to which he belonged the rural dean had 
asked the churchwardens to come together, with the clergy, to consider what 
was the additional number of clergymen required adequately to minister 
to the wants of the people. A certain number had been suggested, and in 
consequence of that steps were on foot, which he trusted would proceed to 
a happy conclusion, whereby that additional number would be provided. (Hear, 
hear.) What had been done in his own rural deanery might be done through- 
out every rural deanery in the kingdom. If there be no spiritual destitution 
in that rural deanery, then it is a great thing to ascertain that fact ; but in 
order that this may be effectually done, it must be done with the sanction of 
those high in authority, under the immediate direction and superintendence of 
the bishop. And if the whole bench of bishops could be persuaded, by what 
means he would not suggest, that if it were possible that they could all concur 
in issuing a circular to the rural deans and archdeacons throughout the country, 
asking them to invite meetings of their clergymen and churchwardens in their 
rural deaneries and archdeaconries, to consider what spiritual needs there 
were, and what measures could be taken to supply them, much might be done. 
They had to a certain extent the sanction of their own diocesan (the Bishop of 
Ely) in this matter, but it would be much more effectual if it could be made 
a general measure throughout the country. Of course we should not be bound 
to take precisely the same measures in each rural deanery, but each might 
adopt such as seemed needed in its own particular neighbourhood. 

it. S. Sowlek, Esq., Q.C., of Manchester. — Although it happens to be my 
lot to be a lawyer, I hope I shall not be condemned for too much presumption 
in treading upon the sacred ground which has been occupied by the clergymen 
who have preceded me. No one in this great and innuential assembly can 
more sincerely rejoice, or be more thankful, than I am, at the prodigious 
amount of Church building that has taken place within the last thirty years. 
It has been my lot on many occasions, in the north of England, to take part in 
discussions on this question, but more especially to take part in those dis- 
cussions which have had reference to the better supply of clergymen; and 
although I am most sincerely anxious, and do most fervently hope, that this 
good work of Church building may go on and increase, yet I am not even now 
satisfied that we have been commencing the work at the right end. I have 
always maintained the principle that that great work ought to be commenced 
in the first instance rather by providing endowments for the clergy than by build- 
ing churches for the laity. For my part, (and I speak with great humility in 
the presence of this great and most reverend body,) I hold that the first thing 
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that ought to be done by sincere and earnest Churchmen is to set apart, in the 
district where the need exists, some faithful earnest clergyman for that dis- 
trict, in order to draw around him from all classes of men a congregation that 
will fill the church ; and in the process of the work to collect such an endow- 
ment as shall make the earnest clergyman entirely independent of the congre- 
gation in which he must minister. These are no fancies of my own. I have 
taken some pains to think the matter well through, and I have come to this 
conclusion, that it may so happen that in the end a number of churches — I hope 
not many — may be built that may eventually become empty ; because certainly 
some few churches at all events are built for the purpose of placing in the pul- 
pits of those churches men of great eloquence, power of persuasion, and in- 
fluence with the people. Those men I should be very sorry indeed to depre- 
ciate in the smallest degree; no doubt they are eminently useful in the 
furtherance of God's Church on earth ; but can you always provide a supply of 
eloquent men who will fill the church, and be paid by the pew-rents of that 
church ? Because if you cannot always supply such a tody of men, the inevit- 
able consequence must be that in the end some churcnes must be almost 
empty, while some are filled, which have been erected perhaps almost in the 
same neighbourhood. That is one reason why I, and my friends acting with 
me, have always adopted the principle of providing an endowment before you 
build a church. It appears to me that by adopting the contrary principle we 
have been too much in the habit of adopting a practice recognised among the 
Nonconformists. I discard that, not because it is a principle adopted by them, 
because I think we may borrow many good things from them, and make a better 
use of them even than they do ; but at the same time it is a principle to which 
I must seriously object. The great stumbling-block, as it appears to me, in 
the way of the admirable schemes that have been proposed by Professor Browne 
and Mr. Massingberd, is the question of ways and means. There can be no 
doubt that it would be of the utmost benefit to the Church to provide an order 
of sub-deacons ; and we heard a good deal this morning of anxiety of mind as 
to those who were, immediately after taking their B.A. degree, sent into the 
Church. It struck me as I sat nere that certain gentlemen were very anxious 
indeed to establish what I may call not merely a locus poenitentia, but a tempu* 
pcenitentice : suppose we engraft upon the scheme so ably proposed by the two 
reverend gentlemen some notion of this kind, that for twelve months every 
gentleman who has received his B.A. degree shall minister under the clergy- 
man of the parish, and so qualify himself to take the spiritual charge of that 
parish, and at the same time to settle his own mind to his own work in such 
a manner as shall operate beneficially to the Church. (Cheers.) 

I fear the restrictions of time and the subject will not permit me to allude, 
as I had wished, to my friend Mr. Hope's admirable exposition of his proposals 
on the increase of the Episcopate, to which I fear there are two very grave ob- 
jections—one on the score of prerogative, the other of finance. 

A Gentleman, whose name was unfortunately not caught by the reporters, 
observed with reference to the appointment of deacons under certain restric- 
tions, that Mr. Ward perhaps was not aware that in following out his plan he 
would be acting contrary to the practice of the Church for 1,700 years. Pro- 
fessor Browne had accurately stated the position of the deacon relatively to the 
sacerdotes. But the sub-deacon was not the last of the clergy, but the first of 
the laity; he was cut off from the clergy by fixed laws, but was allowed in 
every way to co-operate with the clergy in teaching, visiting the sick, attend- 
ing cottages, and catechising under certain restrictions, and in discharging 
every other function which could be committed under ordinary circumstances 
to the deacon. The view now taken of the sub-deacon's office was that it was 
intended for a lower class of society, one of less cultivation. He believed, 
however, that in the absence of any text-book of dogmatic theology which 
could be put into the hands of such men in our Church, such as the mediaeval 
Church had, and the Greek Church at this moment has, there would be great 
risk (as former experience had shewn) of loose and crude views of religion 
being propagated, and true religion itself and the clergy brought into con- 
tempt, by such a lower and untrained class of teachers. 
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The Rev. Dr. Howson. — I wish to address myself to a limited portion only 
of that large field which has been opened before us with so much feeling, 
seriousness, and completeness by Professor Browne and Mr. Massingberd. 
This morning we were discussing, or still better, listening, to those who were 
discussing the subject of the education of the clergy. This afternoon we have 
had brought before us a subject differing from that, but still most closely con- 
nected with it — the supply of the clergy ; and we have heard enough this after- 
noon to make us feel now serious a subject this is. (Hear.) Assuming that 
the deficient supply of the clergy is a fact, and assuming, as I fear we must, 
that it will be a fact for some time to come, we are naturally led to this con- 
sideration, namely, how to reinforce the clergy by lay help — by the help of lay- 
women and lay-men. (Hear, hear.) The subject of the reinforcement deriv- 
able from lay-women is to be discussed to-morrow afternoon. May I venture 
to say a few words regarding the views which I have been led to adopt, living 
as I do in one of the large towns in the north, concerning the reinforcement 
which may be obtainable to the clergy without any change in the law, or 
without any extreme disturbance of our present system ? 

Our attention has of course been turned to our weak point, namely, the 
diaconate. Professor Browne has urged upon us, as many have done before, 
the importance of thus re-constituting the diaconate, as distinguished from 
the office of the priesthood, and Mr. Massingberd has urged upon us the im- 
portance of a subsidiary sub-diaconate. It appears to me that upon either of 
these views we must wait a long time before we can see our hopes realized. 
Supposed it is agreed that the diaconate is to be replaced upon its more pri- 
mitive basis, I see very great practical difficulty in carrying that theory into 
effect. I imagine, for instance, that as to a man remaining a deacon for life, 
the practical difficulty — to say nothing of the state of the law — must be very 
great before so great a revolution could be accomplished. So with regard to 
what Mr. Massingberd has suggested, I think it must be a long time be- 
fore public opinion can be familiarized with such a change as he proposes ; 
and I doubt whether it ever would be so familiarized unless we take some ex- 
perimental steps in the meantime to lead the minds of men to such results. 
And here is the point upon which I venture to make a practical suggestion. 
Is it not possible, even under existing circumstances, for the parochial clergy, 
with the sanction of their bishops, to create a system of subsidiary deacons ? 
Why should not those pious laymen, many of whom are here present happily 
among us, who are willing to work for the Church, have their work more 
definitely assigned ; and why should they not prosecute a certain amount of 
religious work under the superintendence of the clergy, while still continuing 
in their various professions and trades? (Hear.) fuse the word "profes- 
sions" advisedly, because I must say that I am very much afraid of any such 
reinforcement of ministerial offices as would be limited to the lower ranks of 
life. I think any system which would enable every class to give its own con- 
tingent is worthy of consideration, even if it be set before us in the rough way 
in which I am venturing to present it. (Applause.) I see also another advan- 
tage. I was delighted to hear what Mr. Massingberd said about societies and 
guinea subscriptions, and all that stereotyped organization, which really too 
often rather hinders charity than promotes it. (Hear, hear.) Such a rough- 
and-ready notion as I suggest implies no necessity for any society at all ; it 
would simply involve the efforts of the clergy with the co-operation of the 
bishop. I do not know what experienced parochial clergymen are in the habit 
of doing, but I have never heard of a parochial clergyman calling together his 
experienced and pious laymen, and asking them distinctly, one by one, " What 
will you do for the Church ?" and " Will you undertake this or that task for 
the Church, whilst still going on with your profession or trade P Then let us 
communicate with the bishop, and see if we cannot organize a system for 
having our parochial work more effectually done." Why should not such 
questions be asked ? And I cannot conceive it possible, ii such an organized 
work was set on foot among the lay members of our parishes, that our bishops 
could be other than disposed to give their cordial sanction. (Applause.) 

I was very glad to hear the Methodists alluded to. I have ever been very 
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along is how to do without Acts ot rariiament. (Hear, hear.) When the Act 
of Parliament was passed there would still remain the seventy-sixth Canon, 
which forbids ministers to forsake their calling. We know perfectly well what 
difficulty we have in repealing a canon at all. We know how long it will take, 
at all events ; besides that, I Delieve it would be extremely doubtful whether 
the synods of the Church would be willing to repeal the canon, and until it wa3 
repealed, I certainly do not see that the consciences of the clergy would be 
relieved by the mere passing of an Act of Parliament, for it is an obligation to 
which, so long as the canon remains, they still bind themselves by subscription. 

The Rev. Canon Woodgate.-— I was requested before I came here to say 
a few words upon one of the subjects now before us. Although the discussion 
has taken a different turn from that which I at first anticipated, I hope you 
will not think me guilty of any great paradox when I say that I beg no member 
here present will allow himself to be influenced by what I am going to say ; 
for I am going to suggest for thought that which I do not see my own way to* 
rather than to enunciate any conclusion of my own. It so happens that this 
question of lay agency, connected with the ministerial office, was discussed 
very fully at the last meeting of Convocation, and I was the only member that 
stood out singly against the conclusion which it has otherwise unanimously 
come to. Not but what I felt the want intended to be supplied, but I stated 
that there were great difficulties, and that I saw no solution to them as to the 
application of the mode of correcting that want. I do not see my way, for I 
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have had no practical experience of Scripture readers : but what is to prevent 
the Scripture reader first from acquiring an influence over a parish, and when 
he has Hone so to turn it to the detriment of the ministerial office P That is 
a practical difficultv to which 1 can give no answer. Mr. Massingberd, Pro- 
fessor Browne, and Convocation tell us the same, that there is precedent for 
all this in the early Church. I admit all that, but I deny that in the early 
Church, and in the state of things then, there was any precedent to guide us 
now in point of discipline ; in such a case, for instance, as that I have supposed, 
of a Scripture reader obtaining influence and misusing it. There is, besides, 
this further anomaly ; — we must remember that in the times when these lay 
agents were used for reading good words to the people, very few of the people 
could read ; books were unknown, and these people supplied the place of 
books to those amongst whom they ministered ; whereas now we are boasting 
every day that most persons can read, and are thankful that we have arrived 
at the point which good King George III. desired to see, that every man 
should nave his Bible and be able to read it. It is clear, then, that our old 
precedents will not necessarily help us out of our modern difficulties ; and as 
there are clergymen here from all parts of the country I hope that they may 
bear these difficulties in mind, and find, if they can, some way out of them. 

There is one collateral question which is to be brought betorc us to-morrow, 
which was also discussed in Convocation, which assists us very much, and that 
is the employment of women as sisters of charity, or deaconesses, who might 
be of very unusual service to the clergy, and from whom no danger could be 
entertained of their setting up as rival teachers ; to that I look with very great 
hope, and the assistance that may be rendered by them is very great. Hitherto 
a field has lain open to the Dissenters which, if they had known their place, 
they might have filled with immense advantage. That place I conceive to be 
to act as the light irregular cavalry of the Church's army ; to scour the country, 
and hunt up people from the highways and hedges, and bring them into the 
. Church. That field I have a lingering hope that sometime or other they may 
be induced to occupy. 

Concurring very much as I do in what fell from Professor Browne, and as 
a member of the University having always taken a great interest in the 
question of professional education as distinguished from the academic, I think 
that so long as we never forget that the latter is a preparatory education, in- 
tended to fit a man for any calling, spiritual or lay, one cannot be too thank- 
ful for what has taken place in the establishment of Theological Colleges. 
I remember some years ago taking up a newspaper with this advertisement in 
it : — " To Candidates for Holy Orders. Gentlemen reading for Holy Orders can 
be accommodated in the family of a clergyman who takes a limited number of 
gentlemen for the purpose, in a very healthy village, through which runs 
a beautiful stream of water affording abundant trout-fishing, within reach of 
one pack of fox-hounds and a pack of harriers." (Laughter.) And that sort of 
.thing, let me tell you, was nothing unusual in those days. I mention it not 
from any light motive. But just let us turn our eyes from the state of things of 
which tnat is a sample, to such institutions as those of Cuddesdon, Wells, and 
other colleges ; and can we be too thankful for the change that has come over the 
scene, and for the good that is likely to arise from such institutions P (Cheers.) 

There is only one more remark which I would>make, to allay the appre- 
hensions of some minds in connection with the " Essays and Reviews ;" I mean 
the charge that there is a great deficiency of men for Holy Orders. I believe 
the fact to be true ; not for the reason assigned, but the recent throwing open 
of offices to young men for competition in my opinion is the real reason of it. 
I think we should bear that in mind. I do not mean that any man really bent 
upon entering the ministerial office would be influenced by this, but a great 
many go into Orders from mixed motives. We know that " the wish is father 
to the thought," and a man can to a certain extent make his notions of duty 
coincide with his inclination. But by the counter-attractions of so many other 
sources of employment now open, in the long run the Church is a gainer ; for 
they take from it not the man whose heart is in his work, but the man who 
enters the holy office not because he is fit for it, but from other motives. 
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I think, as I have said, that the real cause of the reduction of numbers is not 
that the inclination is less, but that there are other sources open for all parties. 

The Rev. F. Tbench, of Islip, saw no reason to lament that tendency to 
find fault of which the present as well as the morning's discussion had afforded 
an illustration. It was necessary that experiences should be put forward, in 
order that proved wants should be supplied. Enough notice had not been 
taken of the large amount of lay-agency already employed throughout the 
country in district visiting, secular matters, charities, Sunday School teach- 
ing, &c. No doubt a large increase and fuller sanction of all this would be 
desirable. He believed it to be most desirable to maintain the monarchical 
system as it existed in the Church of England, — the limited monarchy of bishop 
or incumbent, from whom authority in parish work should be felt to be 
derived. Committees were found to be very troublesome things. He dis- 
claimed, however, the notion of a clerical autocrat— such a being would be 
a lusus natures in the present day. 

Sir Chablbs Anderson. — From my knowledge of what is taught by some 
sectaries in some parts of the country, especially the Banters, I must say that 
the teaching is so mischievous, that if the laity knew it, which I believe many 
do not, they would exert themselves more than they do in rendering assistance 
to the clergy. A case came before me not long ago. A boy who had been 
taken into a house near me from motives of charity was found thieving ; he was 
asked, " Have you never been taught the Commandments P Do not you know 
the Commandment of God, ' Thou shalt not steal ?' " His reply was, " No, 
I went to the Ranters' school ; we learn no Commandments there." I believe 
the teaching in many of those schools is extremely mischievous ; very little 
morality is taught there ; and I believe if the laity knew how much mischief is 
going on in the agricultural districts, where this sect prevails to a very large 
extent, they would be ready to assist the clergy more than they do, because 
the clergy have to fight in many instances in those parishes almost single- 
handed. That very boy that I spoke of was brought before me not long ago 
for a second theft, and was committed by me to a reformatory for five years. 

The Bishop having pronounced the benediction, the meeting adjourned 
until the evening. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 8th. EVENING MEETING. 



THE CHUKCH IN THE AEMY. 

Br the Rev. W. F. HOBSON, Chaplain to the Forces. 
[Read in the Committee Boom.'] 

I cannot hope for the subject of this paper the same acceptance 
as had others which we have heard read at this Congress ; it will 
be more simply in the way of information rather than as suggesting 
action ; my official position, and the fact of this audience being with- 
out authority or power to act directly as to the army, impose a silence 
here on many points which might well be urged elsewhere. Still 
I feel sure that this subject will sufficiently commend itself to your 
attention; for, beside the truth of the essential oneness of Christ's 
body in every place, " the Church in the Army" has two particular 
points of interest and links of connection with the rest of the Churcli 
and nation ; the one is from family ties, the other from the parish ; 
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the army being really a sort of epitome of the whole people, and 
shewing in compact mass — made up of many units — the particular 
local influences at work in the country, and the aggregate or general 
character of England's religion. 

Thank God the majority is with the Church — a great majority. 
In fact, if the Irish and Scotch regiments, and the natives of these 
countries, be left out, the bulk and strength of the English portion 
of the forces is Church of England ; and even bringing in the na- 
tives of Ireland and Scotland, a large majority still consists of mem- 
bers of the Church. Officially this majority is reckoned at two- 
thirds of the whole. A practical proof in my own experience is that 
the children of my own flock have usually been, say, one hundred, 
whilst Komanists were thirty, and Presbyterians eight or ten. I 
am speaking of those under the rank of officers. As to the latter, 
they are, of course, almost all Churchmen; a Dissenter is one in 
a multitude, and Romanist officers are, comparatively, few. I have 
known a regiment of Irish Roman Catholics with scarcely one officer 
of that Church, and a Scotch Presbyterian regiment with most of 
the officers Churchmen. Take this as a nominal roll, and it is at 
least not gloomy. Alas, that the practical influence of the church- 
manship of many, very many, is so small ! But the number grows 
of those who are at least not ashamed of a religious profession ; and 
it is no longer the fact that a religious officer is of course of Calvin- 
istic bias; there is an increasing number of catholic Churchmen. 

It was a privilege on Sunday, the 22nd of June, to be present 
at the re-dedication of the very ancient church of St. Mary— Old 
St. Mary's — at Dover, in the Castle ; a building coeval with the days 
of St. Alban the Martyr. For one hundred and fifty years past it 
had been disused, and in ruin, and desecrated : the bells were sent 
to Portsmouth parish church, the communion plate to St. James' 
Church, Dover. Within the last two or three years what remained 
of the fabric was used as a coal-place and store. It has been re- 
stored, beautifully restored, through the feeling and goodness of 
him to whom the British army owes so much, — the late Lord Her- 
bert, — by the liberality of Government, and according to the taste of 
one who would seem, as with the old masters of his art, to wor- 
ship in his work — Gilbert Scott. On the day named, 'in the beauty 
of holiness,' the solemn sacrifice of prayer and praise went up once 
more. The oblations were again made, and the administration of 
holy Sacraments was renewed ; the Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone ad- 
ministering at Holy Communion in the morning, and at Holy Bap- 
tism in the afternoon, with many clergy. A day it was not soon to 
be forgotten by soldier and civilian ; lor it had pitied many a heart 
to see one of the very oldest foundations in the kingdom so griev- 
ously misused in a place where it had long been so pressingly needed 
for the troops, where once the service was in the open air, with 
a drum-head for a pulpit 1 

This church is now one of the few consecrated places. Another, 
the garrison chapel at Portsmouth, anciently " God's House," is also 
kept free of all secular use. But in. general the buildings provided 
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by the State for divine service are merely chapel-schools, or school- 
chapels, unconsecrated, the use of which for secular purposes is la- 
mentably against the Church and holy religion, and a daily ob- 
struction and opposition to the chaplain's teaching in many ways. 
Religious officers and men are offended at the use of such build- 
ings, and many absent themselves from voluntary attendance there 
on that account. But even these buildings are better than the 
places " where prayer was wont to be made," — to be made, alas ! as 
short as possible. Biding-schools, with a sort of stage for officers, 
the chaplain in front, and the soldiers standing all the service, 
these were once " sufficient for the day/' and the services too 
ofien suited such externals. An old chaplain, whom I once suc- 
ceeded, had, with the garrison service, at least three morning ser- 
vices, and so, booted and spurred, he rode fast and far from service 
to service ; and the soldiers coming last had only a bit of mutilated 
service ; with a sermon, of course, but of the character of which you 
will not care to ask. Now the services are, generally, Morning Prayer, 
Litany, and sermon, — alternating with Morning Prayer, Communion 
Office, and sermon, — and monthly Administration, except in places 
where the school-chapel is used in common by the Church, Roman- 
ists, and Presbyterians: there my own plan is to say Morning Prayer 
only at a first service, with sermon ; and Litany and Holy Communion 
at a second service, with sermon ; the troops alternately attending at 
the first and second service, so as to be present, on two Sundays, at 
the whole usual parish service. For the Administration a place must 
be found in the afternoon, as there is no time in the morning. 

Each soldier when not on duty attends once a Sunday only, by 
order, but there is in most places a voluntary service in the after- 
noon besides, — rarely, alas ! very well attended by soldiers or officers. 
Week-day services are uncommon, the use of the chapel for school 
purposes interfering. Christmas Day and Good Friday are alone 
days of authoritative service. I have introduced a service on As- 
cension Day, and obtain an attendance of two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred men; also on Ash- Wednesday and on Fridays in 
Lent, with a like good attendance. This is one advantage in the 
army, that all being under command and accessible, we can, with 
delicate management, through commanding officers, always secure 
a good attendance on a day on which a chaplain thinks it right to 
have a service ; but of course all this is voluntary and permissive, 
and it would hardly do as yet to apply this expectation to an ordi- 
nary Saints-day. 

Before the Russian war the chaplains were chiefly officiating cler- 
gymen at whose churches, near the various stations, the troops at- 
tended. The number of chaplains commissioned, who had no other 
charge, was in 1850 only five or six. From the Crimean expedition 
came the peremptory cry for more chaplains. The venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel urged its pressing claim, consistent 
with its charter and its character, to help our own countrymen ; and 
into that breach went many a good man and true, never expecting to 
survive. Not a few made their graves with the soldiers to whom 
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they ministered; others escaped death. From that time the chap- 
lain obtained a standing and estimation in the army unknown before. 
Religion was then and there a reality, attested by the crowded ser- 
vices in the field and hospitals ; and the number of earnest communi- 
cants there — when death was so imminent — has often been contrasted 
with the diminished numbers when times of ease, peace, and safety 
returned ; then the quickened feelings of many told them that it was 
their only hope, as it proved to be their true viaticum. The number 
of commissioned Church chaplains is now fifty-five ; Roman Catho- 
lics, eighteen ; Presbyterians, eight. 

A great many chaplains, perhaps the majority, are desirous of car- 
rying on the Church's work in her true spirit always, and according 
to her plain rule, so far as allowed by exigencies of the service. 
Signs of a better and more wholesome Church feeling are seen. Our 
poor church-buildings are allowed at Christmas and Easter to shew 
festival green leaves, — holly and ivy, and box, — tracing, simply, sacred 
legends, according to the season, and forms of ecclesiastical use and 
Catholic meaning. At Christmas the star of Bethlehem, and the 
" Word was made flesh," &c. ; at Easter, " The Lord is risen in- 
deed. Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Hallelujah !" On one occasion a 
Presbyterian objected to our decorations in general, but in parti- 
cular to the former legend, put over the holy table; and on my 
asking why, the officer in command said, "He says the Presby- 
terians don't believe in the Incarnation.". Of course that was a 
mistake ; but the occasion served for a complaint. 

Continual differences, annoyances, and numerous obstacles are expe- 
rienced by Churchmen through the equal position with themselves ac- 
corded a few years since to Roinan Catholic and Presbyterian chap- 
lains. This is chiefly felt in camps, where one building is common to all 
for religious purposes. The object of commanding officers, as military 
men, is of course to keep the peace between the different " denomi- 
nations;" but the Church is thus denied that privileged position and 
mere precedence which is her legal status and right, as well as fair 
and due on account of her greater numbers. Many commanding 
officers see and confess this, but they can only carry out the line of 
action decided upon by the government of the day. 

In certain things the Roman Catholic priest is privileged. He is 
to send his reports and communications not through the Church 
chaplain, but immediately to the officer commanding. These ar- 
rangements produce frequent reports aud references to a merely 
military officer, and a chaplain, whether he will or no, must " go 
before the judge," the military authority, on every complaint of 
priest or presbyter; the one, the priest, interested to pull dowu the 
Churchman, the other, the presbyter, to pull himself up to the 
Church. A happy picture of a poor Churcli chaplain, — one arm 
dragged at by priest and the other by presbyter. Happily the two 
opposing weights make him often steady, watchful, wise, but it is 
a weariness, and difficult to bear. 

Army chaplains feel the want of sympathy from their brethren 
without; they desire not to feel cut off from the rest, without a 
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Bishop, outside of ecclesiastical order, peculiars: they desire to be 
summoned to episcopal visitations, and to be kept on the list of 
diocesan clergy ; or they desire, if they may not now have the benefit 
of episcopal control, advice, and support, immediately, and as they 
are, to have a bishop, suffragan or other, who shall confirm and 
otherwise order the " Church in the Army/' 

Confirmation is an anxious but an acceptable time to an army 
chaplain ; then he secures, always, a large number of men for regular 
instruction. His definite teaching has a force and personal applica- 
tion, (often lacking in mere pulpit teaching,) always attended with 
visible good effect. Confirmation is needed frequently in the army. 
A man lately under instruction for that rite was removed for the 
third time before the day appointed. A commanding officer lately 
confirmed, who from his youth as " a man of war" had " used his 
dearest action in the tented field," thus missed in the exigencies of 
his service the opportunity of confirmation, and now, with two other 
younger officers, they went at the head of their men, in full uniform, 
like true knights of old, and openly confessed themselves soldiers 
and servants of Christ. 

Is it asked " What is the actual practical fruit of religion in the 
army P" Of course it is not what we should desire ; yet it is a let 
and restraint to a worse state — it is an influence. The men come 
and go from us continually, but many, many cany the impreu of 
our ministry far away and long — an impress and force of character. 
And, poor fellows ! if they do " hang fire" and fail to come to full 
Communion and privilege, allowing fear of persecution, impediments, 
and shyness to hinder, and especially the cramping notion that Holy 
Communion is not for all, but only for a few, and the positive terror 
of becoming worse after than before, yet many, very many desire it ; 
and I am sure that greater numbers still are continually helped, in- 
structed, and raised at least to a certain higher level of feeling and 
character by the chaplain's ministry among them. And then one 
here and another there is caught, and fixed, and enabled to witness 
"a good confession before many witnesses," and in the face of 
" great discomfiture" and special difficulties. And I feel confident 
that an army chaplain, if he has had any parochial experience, would 
testify that he could actually number and count more men whom he 
has influenced to appear at Holy Communion amongst soldiers than 
was his experience in civil life. And I must remark that the force 
of this fact can only be fully appreciated by those who know some- 
thing of the interior of a soldier* s real life, and of his daily associa- 
tions. This act must cost him more than the same would cost the 
civilian. The soldier is in daily close contact and observation of all. 
The leaven of evil words, manners, habits, is fermenting about him 
unceasingly; his censors are many, and their knowledge of him 
complete ; and if it were hard to be a hypocrite in such circum- 
stances, it is also certainly a cross to be found a faithful witness 
before all men. 

One other remark may further illustrate the practical fruit of 
religion in the army. Whatever accounts there are of the immo- 
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rality of soldiers, (and I lessen not nor excuse any truth respecting 
them,) of this I feel sure, that, numbers for numbers, the morality of 
soldiers will bear comparison with any other class of men,— will pro- 
bably exceed the morality of any other class who, living in masses, 
are under no discipline. Discipline does and must prevent much 
evil, even if it were only in the restrictions upon freedom, demands upon 
a man's time, and the eompulsion of regular and early hours. And 
then a soldier's immoralities are all known ; his dress marks him 
when out of camp or barracks; his officer, his doctor takes account 
of him ; his disease he dare not conceal, it is a punishable offence ! 
The last remark points to the fact that the soldier is punishable for 
a great many offences which the civil magistrate cannot punish, — 
they are military offences only ; and even drunkenness, the most 
common sin, the most prolific of degradation, and other offences, is 
far more stringently charged against a soldier, and more frequently 
punished, than the civil law could allow — it is so punished as against 
discipline and good order rather than as against morality. 

On the whole, a soldier's moral and religious character should not 
be said to be taken from the army ; he brings, too frequently, with 
him a lack of religion, and a morality the effect of circumstances 
rather than of principle. His drill even counteracts some native 
defects; it gives a certain mental training not unprofitable. He 
learns the meaning, practically, of some new words ; some fresh ideas 
find their way to a fixed place in his mind ; he obtains a very real 
and practical idea of duty, obedience, law ; he learns to feel himself 
one of a greater -body, and to know something of the power of 
unity ; of the rightness of being respectful, of the wrongfulness and 
uselessness of withholding respect or resisting authority. He learns 
the need of and acquires habits of self-control, punctuality, steadi- 
ness of bearing, patience, and endurance. In fine, he learns practi- 
cally some grand points of his Church Catechism, of his "duty 
towards man ;" and he probably attends divine service more regu- 
larly than if free to choose or to be seduced from church. 

I feel sure that many a country pastor and many a town clergy- 
man would be thankful for such effects if produced amidst the 
inertia of many " sons of the soil," or the lawlessness of the youth 
of great towns or the metropolis. 

A pity it is that so often the soldier comes from his parish with no 
definite instruction in religion, no signs of any real training at home 
or at school ; often we find simply a good disposition towards, rather 
than an attachment through knowledge, to his Church. The Romanist 
is better armed with his weapons against heretics and his so-called 
Catholic dogmas than the poor Churchman ; the Dissenter, with 
a stamp and cast of character far less satisfactory on the whole, is 
yet more ready with his sectarian points of belief, more able to 
entertain, and ready (too ready) to discuss religion, and to argue 
from and about (often of course round-about) Holy Scripture, than 
the quiet, sober, satisfied Churchman: the one has edified (or headi- 
fied) under his seli'-cliosen teachers, the other has been far better 
guided by his lawful pastor. 
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With regard to officers I may (yet not without reserve) present 
a more cheering picture. The effect of public school education, such 
as public schools now are in tone and training and religions obser- 
vances, is visible far more amongst officers than the corresponding 
effect of education amongst the poor. Such scenes as were once 
ordinary at messes, such behaviour at church as was formerly, alas ! 
not unusual, would now be at least considered ungentlemanly and in 
bad taste ; whilst a majority of officers would, from respect to religion 
or its deeper influence, condemn such. The number of officers attend- 
ing Holy Communion is comparatively few ; generally more attend 
at a neighbouring parish church than at their own garrison church ; 
yet the attendance at the latter is more common than it used to be, 
and the whole number may bear comparison with that at an ordinary 
parish. 

The children of the Church in the army are gathered in mixed 
schools, Romanists and Presbyterians all included ; hence the educa- 
tion is of course secular. The schoolmasters are usually trained, with 
soldiers as assistants. The girls, grown girls, attend these schools 
where men only are present! The religious instruction given by 
schoolmasters is confined to a Bible lesson once a day, at which the 
attendance of children whose parents object is voluntary. There has 
been a lamentable defect, evidently, in the training of many of these 
schoolmasters; the secular aspect of their work is uppermost, in 
many cases solely, in their minds. In this they are fairly competent, 
some even superior ; but it would readily be inferred, from observa- 
tion, that at the training college from which they* are sent (Chelsea) 
their own religious training had been lacking : and this has been 
really the case. The schools were a few years ago, on the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplains, withdrawn from 
the superintendence of the Church clergy, and the only right since 
conceded of interference with schoolmasters or schools is confined 
to the giving of religious instruction two hours a-week on different 
days. The children are, I think, equally forward in biblical history 
with other parish schools, but in the meaning, application, or doc- 
trinal bearing of any Scriptures they are not instructed, and espe- 
cially with the Church Catechism the schoolmasters have no concern ; 
and, alas I too many of them seem to think religion is no concern 
at all of theirs as schoolmasters. 

It is, therefore, the more urgent upon each chaplain to make his 
personal instruction, in the two days allowed to him, supplement as 
far as may be so great, so fundamental a defect in education. He 
must warm towards these children ; give his instruction a definite 
character upon theChurch's own ground-plan, — the Church Catechism 
always a back-ground, the weekly collect to the fore, and the Prayer- 
book in hand; simplifying his teaching by a continual attention to 
the sense of words, illustrating by scenes of Scripture history and 
anecdote, and familiarizing the Prayer-book by use, by reference to 
every part of it — its articles, its various services, its holy prayers 
and examples, and its "varied round" through all the year. I name 
this latter point, for I have seen such excellent fruit of it as confirms 
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me more and more in its benefit/ How often with the poor are their 
Prayer-books a puzzle, and " I can't find the places" made a reason 
for going to the ' Ebenezer ' or some other place, where prayer is 
without a book ; on Ash- Wednesday it is sad to see, even amongst 
educated people, the ill-concealed bewilderment as to where the Com* 
mination Service is: whilst children trained as above will readily 
refer to any part of the liturgy, services, or articles, and by " reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discern." The love of the 
Prayer-book grows exactly in proportion as its use ceases to be 
difficult. 

But what of the public ministry in the army, and what of the 
army as a sphere of work, as a field for "God's husbandry" 
through His Church? 

A' soldier-service is very striking, encouraging; the responses 
fairly made, the singing, with a military band, is sometimes good, 
generally satisfactory. Kneeling is, alas ! rare for want of room ; 
the services are short, but by the plan before named they need not 
be clipped, or the order and idea broken into, — except as to Holy 
Communion, and that at only a few places. The "attention" of 
the congregation is all that could be desired, and generally a reve- 
rential tone is observable. A number of ladies, officers' families, 
and soldiers' wives usually breaks the monotony of a wholly mas- 
culine service ; but to catch men is of course the chief work of the 
ministry, or to confirm such. The ministrant, almost everywhere, 
serves in the surplice throughout the service. 

As a sphere of work there have been, and are, many obstacles, 
great hindrances ; there are some advantages over parish work. The 
hindrances will not increase, tiiough some are permanent, arising from 
military arrangements and duties. A disposition is shewn by most 
officers to increase the opportunities of the men to receive the 
chaplain's instruction, to allow more frequent attendance at divine 
service, and always to give facilities of access to them for any 
special purpose, such as confirmation ; and commanding officers of 
regiments almost universally regret that chaplains are not, as of old, 
in spiritual charge and general control of the schools. 

As to the men themselves, in hospital, in prison, and at large, 
no earnest man could fail to become deeply interested in them. 
Of course a soldier is often a grumbler, (what Englishman is not?) 
especially at the restraints of his daily routine; and there is a 
common excuse that a man cannot be religious in the army ; but this 
is human nature in the presence of real difficulties and great tempta- 
tions, " seeing and hearing the filthy conversation of the wicked," 
and harassed by many provocations ; and must be felt until a man 
has " counted the cost," and knows the " weight of glory," even 
eternal life, and can choose the cross in face of " persecution and 
distress," rather than " life," and before " things present and things 
to come." 

The number of right well disposed men; the many of general 
steadiness and good conduct; the commonness of mild, quiet, in- 
offensive men, who are not fierce warriors, nor "drinking, cursing, 
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and fighting," as soldiers were once; the many who from such 
characteristics puzzle one to account for their being soldiers at all, — 
these are truly gratifying to find out. All this is encouraging, 
hopeful ; and as before, with regard to morality, I am not afraid to 
say that the amount of real religion in the army is at least equal 
to that of similar classes outside. And this must increase, through 
God's blessing, upon the faithful ministry of right earnest men who 
love the soldier, know his thoughts, circumstances, habits, and 
general character, and who sympathize with him; and whom the 
soldier in his turn repays with respect, attention, trust, and not 
seldom with the visible fruit of a better life. Nowhere is " a good 
man and true," as a chaplain, more respected than in the army, by 
officers and men ; he is sure of his full value (more than he dare 
claim for himself) in their estimation; for his office' sake he is 
looked on as apart from all else, although of late, unfortunately, 
uniformed, and ranked as an officer — a change which is in reality 
a hindrance and not a help ; and I believe very many of our bre- 
thren in parishes would confess and lament that they are permitted 
to see less extensive signs of their influence than ourselves, fewer 
particular cases of their " labour not being in vain." 

A great trial to us is the constant and sudden changes of our 
charge, — our hope and rejoicing is, that now at almost every station 
there is due ministration of Divine Service and of the holy Sacra- 
ments, and in general the work of the Lord Jesus and His Church 
is being carried on, not by chaplains merely officiating, but by men 
sent by the Holy Ghost specially to this ministry. 



WOMEN'S WOKK IN WOKKHOTJSES. 

[Bead hy Copt. Burrows."] 

In the 646 workhouses of England and Wales there are upwards 
of 113,000 inmates, of whom nearly two- thirds are women and 
children. They enter these institutions from destitution, sickness, 
friendlessness ; the children are either orphans, deserted, or belong- 
ing to parents who from some physical or moral incapacity are un- 
able to do a parent's part towards them. The laws of this country 
compel us, the public, to see that they are fed, clothed, educated, 
and prevented from perpetuating in themselves those evils which 
were probably to be found in their own parentage. It is often said 
that we bestow far too much care upon pauper children, and set 
them up above those of the honest, labouring poor. But there is 
an obvious reason for this care. The hereditary defects of this class 
require especial care and training for their eradication ; and if this 
is not done early in life, we may rely upon it that as a community 
we shall suffer from the neglect, and instead of diminishing pauper- 
ism by what we think repressive measures and by degrading treat- 
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inent, we shall surely increase and perpetuate it " Once a pauper, 
always a pauper," has been said and repeated often enough. The 
degrading process has been tried ; the grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of paupers are now in our workhouses, because no one has 
sought to arrest the evil and lift them out of their degradation. 
To try to do so was thought to be doing an injury to other classes 
of society, and that paupers should suffer from being paupers; but 
the fact was overlooked that all classes suffered from the neglect of 
one class, even though that was the lowest. 

The principle of arresting pauperism has been most clearly and 
completely set forth in the system which has lately been adopted of 
separating children from the adults, and placing them in district or 
other schools, apart from the workhouses. Here we acknowledge 
that pauperism, as such, is an evil, and children are to be kept from 
its associations and contamination. Those who have parents cannot 
of course be kept entirely from them. And it will be a still further 
step in advance when these schools can completely separate the or- 
phan children from those who enter only for a short time, in conse- 
quence of the necessities of their parents. The number of children 
in our pauper schools of all kinds is 53,000; of whom 11,000 are 
orphans, and 2,000 more are deserted; in all 13,000 motherless, 
fatherless beings. Supposing that " guardians," so-called, do their 
best for them, what is their actual condition and prospect in life ? 
Granting even that the fatherly care is bestowed upon them, is not 
something more needed for the healthy cultivation of the nature of 
all young children, whether boys or girls ? Is not woman's work 
especially called for here ? Do not the 50,000 children scattered 
throughout, the land offer a field for the exertions of women in every 
union and locality P 

As this is the point and object to which this paper would direct 
attention, and on which it would invite suggestions, we would offer 
a few remarks as to the way in which the help of women may be 
made available in every department of our workhouses, and for every 
class which they contain, viz., the children, the young women, the 
sick, and the aged. 

And first, there seem to be two ways in which women's influence 
may be exercised in these institutions : — 1, as visitors or inspectors ; 
2, as residents or superintendents. 

It will be said that there is always a resident woman or matron 
over these institutions, both for the young and the aged. It is true ; 
but what is the amount of the " feminine element" thus employed 
in comparison with that of the other sex ? The governing and com- 
manding power is entirely in the hands of men, and the women to 
whom the management of details is entrusted by them are rarely of 
a class who can originate or suggest improvements, or even exercise 
moral influence. In all institutions we require more women in au- 
thority, and of a higher class. Even the recently established district 
schools, excellent as they are in their constitution and arrangements, 
fail to be all that they might be, owing to this want. The post of 
governing an institution containing many hundreds of individuals, 
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and besides the children, school-teachers of good education and 
abilities, demands the exercise of much judgment, tact, and power, 
such as can only be found in educated persons. It may be thought 
that common housekeeping and kind motherly qualities are all that 
are needed for the superintendence of pauper children ; but for the 
harmonious control of a vast household, containing various classes, 
something far above and beyond that is required. And now that 
work and posts are being everywhere sought out for educated women, 
it is earnestly to be desired that they should offer themselves for 
these situations, where really high qualifications would be appreciated 
and exercised. 

1. A fatal mistake has been made in many of the separate schools 
established for pauper children, in the inferior class of persons ap- 
pointed to superintend them, and above all in taking pauper ser- 
vants from the London workhouses to teach and assist them in 
household work. It is one hopeful sign of the attention that is 
beginning to be paid to these matters, thst this practice is being 
gradually given up, and a superior class of teachers introduced. 

There are but two kinds of service that are worth having in insti- 
tutions where moral influence is especially needed, — that which is well 
paid, and that which is voluntarily and freely given from the highest 
of all motives ; therefore to seek for the cheapest services is clearly 
the worst method on which to proceed. Here also would be an 
ample field for work of another kind, in the way of visits from sym- 
pathising and interested persons, who could do for the children 
what residents could not, by giving them a fresh scope for their affec- 
tions, and above all by keeping up an interest in them after they 
leave the schools, in fact by being friends to the friendless. It is 
encouraging to find in almost every instance where visitors begin 
their work, their first thought and question is, " How can we save 
and rescue the girls P" 

The fall and ruin of most of the poor girls may be traced to their 
sudden plunge into new and untried scenes of temptation, without 
a single check of family affection or social ties to arrest them ; there 
is no good opinion of any one to lose or to gain, nothing to be 
a hold upon them in the downward career that opens to them ; and 
without advice, counsel, or experience, why should we expect from 
this class of children what we should certainly not find in one far 
above them? Associations of ladies might be formed in every 
Union district throughout the land, for the express purpose of 
watching over the pauper girls ; and who can say how many might 
by this means be saved from the prison, the reformatory, and the 
penitentiary ? 

2. For the older class of young girls and women it is obvious 
what the voluntary labours of women might do. Numbers would be 
saved from ever returning to be inmates, by the measures we have 
just alluded to, but there must always be some who will be found in 
workhouses; and what do we find done for them at present? An 
indiscriminate intermixture of all the able-bodied, either by being 
scattered throughout the house, with liberty to associate with all 
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classes of its inmates, or else a so-called " classification ;" placing 
them with the younger women, of ages perhaps from sixteen to fifty, 
in many cases to pick oakum or hair, with one of their own class to 
superintend them. One inmate, superior to the rest, lately said, in 
speaking to a lady visitor of what was considered to be a well-or- 
dered workhouse, "I wonder some judgment does not come upon 
us here, when I see and hear the awful wickedness that goes 
on." In this workhouse the matron's room is at one end, divided 
from the principal wards by the large dining-hall, and a sight of her 
once a-day was all that the inmates could possibly know of her 
presence. 

Now let us remember that we are compelled to maintain these 
women as long as they choose to remain ; the deterrent system sup- 
posed to be carried out does not deter them from entering, and fre- 
quently remaining months at a time in workhouses. No attempts 
at reformation are made for them ; it is a fact that, as a rule, they 
are considered hopeless by the chaplains, who rarely if ever attempt 
to do anything for them ; and indeed they have not the time for sys- 
tematic efforts, even if they had the inclination and the power. It 
requires but the instruments to make this department of our work- 
houses penitentiaries, for the time that these women are within them, 
and to maintain some machinery by which they should be aided and 
protected when they quit them, instead of, as now, turning them out 
into the streets homeless, hopeless, and friendless, in the certainty 
that they must return to their former career if they are to live. 

If it would be hopeless to make any efforts for this class here, why 
are not all penitentiaries hopeless? for the persons and their circum- 
stances are precisely the same, and those who think only or chiefly 
of the money, ought gladly to welcome such an agency, resulting as 
it evidently would in the reclamation of at least some who now fre- 
quent year after year these wards to their own utter degradation, 
and probably to the ruin and contamination of many others also. 

The necessity for protecting and befriending the still decent and 
uncontaminated girls need hardly be insisted upon, for to rescue 
them by preventive measures must commend itself to every reason- 
able mind. 

Whether this can best be done by taking them out of the work- 
houses, or by so far improving these by classification as to render 
them fit abodes for such persons, is a question we cannot now stop 
to discuss ; but at all events for the present there can be no doubt 
that the only successful and practicable plan is to remove them from 
an atmosphere that appears to be absolutely fatal to the character of 
the young. 

3. We pass on therefore to the third and last class of inmates who 
might be benefited by the presence and influence of women of 
a higher grade than those we find at present in authority in work- 
houses. 

Few persons will grudge comforts to the sick, the aged, the hope- 
lessly afflicted, and of these the chief part of our workhouse inmates 
now consist. Where, we would ask, are the hospitals for incurables 

G 
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to which may resort the thousands yearly dismissed from hospitals 
with this hopeless doom upon them? There is bat one asylum in 
all this rich and charitable land to which such sufferers can -turn 
when there is no home to receive them. Physicians from every hos- 
pital and infirmary can testify that this is no exaggerated statement, 
when we say that out of the 80,000 who yearly die from three incu- 
rable diseases alone, more than one-third must end their days in 
workhouses. The almost incredible number of 5,161 die every year 
in the forty-six workhouses of the metropolitan district alone, and 
50,000 sick pass through them in the same time. And what provi- 
sion in the way of nursing is made for these P At the very utmost 
(except in two or three of the very largest establishments) but one 
paid nurse is to be found, in many not one, (as in a fourth of those 
in London) ; and the work is undertaken by the pauper women, who 
may be supposed to possess about that knowledge of nursing which 
every woman acquires by common experience or intuition. 

But the knowledge is perhaps a secondary consideration to the 
character; and what this is may be guessed by those who have 
any knowledge of the able-bodied inmates. The only possible way 
in which their services should be made use of is in the commonest 
and hardest work, under the strict supervision of trustworthy and 
efficient persons ; but of this there is absolutely none, for what can 
the inspection of the matron's visit once a-day amount to P In one 
workhouse the nurse and the helper in a sick ward containing above 
twenty patients were both intoxicated more or less on the same day ; 
and on another occasion when the matron left the ward, ordering 
one of them to sit up with a dying patient just sent out of a hospital, 
both went to bed directly the matron vanished, and left the sufferer 
to the care of another patient who was just able to crawl from her 
bed to assist her. Visit where you will, ask who you will, matrons 
kind or harsh or indifferent, all will tell you the same story, that the 
nurses drink whenever they have the opportunity ; and yet the vice, 
which of all others is thought the most objectionable, the most 
utterly intolerable in a private household of servants in whatever 
rank of society it may be, is tolerated or ignored in these public 
and national institutions throughout the land ! 

Where then can we find so urgent a need, so pressing a call, 
for the labours of Christian women as in these English workhouses ? 
They must contain the mass of the incurables, the fallen women, 
the orphan children of our country, for the wildest dream of the 
enthusiast and the philanthropist never went so far as to hope to 
supply voluntary institutions for all these classes. So vast a machi- 
nery can only be. organized and supported by national and public 
funds, and why should we wish it otherwise? What nobler task 
can be undertaken by a country than that all should contribute in 
their measure to maintain its helpless and its suffering members? 
It is only when the cold, hard machinery comes alone, when it is 
separated from all charity, human and divine, all sympathy, all 
personal intercourse between class and class, that it becomes so 
mischievous, so perverted in its workings. And truly it revenges 
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itself upon us, the more fortunate members of the community, who 
help to make it what it is. All the lost and neglected and de- 
graded girls who haunt our streets or fill our penitentiaries and 
prisons, cost over again ten times the sum of their maintenance in 
workhouses, and yet women's help and protection might have ar- 
rested their downward course from the school in which they were 
brought up. We have all heard such help rejected in such terms 
as " interference," " injudicious meddling/' " innovation/' and such 
like; but who has ever counted up the failures, the losses, the 
errors which the sole management of men in Boards of Guardians 
has incurred ? Women, at all events hitherto, cannot be to blame 
for all these things in which our workhouses have failed, while, 
seeing that God has throughout the world given into their hands 
the management of the household, the nursery, and the sick room, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that some, at least, of these evils 
might be averted by the advice, the inspection, the counsel of edu- 
cated women being introduced into every workhouse in the land, 
not superseding, but co-operating with the Guardians, and leaving 
to them their rightful sphere of work ? 

Into the question of paid or unpaid labour it is not necessary 
here to enter ; but we may at least remark on the fact that as to 
save the rates is a very primary and just consideration in the minds 
of Guardians, the unpaid and voluntary efforts of women could 
surely nowhere find a more fitting and appropriate sphere of work 
than here in workhouses. 

As little can we dare to look forward to the appointment of 
efficient and paid nurses in every workhouse ward, as we can to 
the establishment of separate hospitals for all the incurables of the 
land. But there is no need for either of these impossible dreams 
to be realized; why should we not be able to accomplish what 
other countries have long ago done P why should not our zeal and 
love and devotion be equal to supply and meet all this need ? Oh I 
that the hundreds, we might say thousands, of our countrywomen 
who sit at ease, many of them longing for work, for interests, for 
so me object to "kill time," would come forward and taste the 
pleasure of ministering to others, nay to Christ Himself, in the 
persons of His sick, His afflicted, His wandering children. Oh ! 
that every workhouse in our land were purified and hallowed by 
the labours of those who would by their very presence be a check 
to sin and iniquity, and a reproof to the bold and erring ; who would 
soothe the sick and dying with sisterly and motherly care ; and who 
would be to the orphan and deserted in the place of those they have 
lost; and who would, through all this instrumentality, without 
encouraging pauperism, yet turn our annual expenditure of six 
millions into a national blessing, and which we should cease to 
grudge, because we should feel it to be not only a necessity which 
we cannot avoid, but a system and a machinery which a Christian 
nation is bound to support. 
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ON THE WORK OF HOSPITALS. 

By HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., 

REGIUS PBOFES80B OF MEDICXFTE, OXFORD. 

The Regius Professor of Medicine, Dr. Acland, read a paper 
on Hospitals, which occupied an hour. The general principles on 
which civil hospitals should be constructed were passed in review, 
reference being made to the various Government Reports on this 
subject, to the labours of Miss Nightingale, and of Lord Herbert. 

The Ward- Unit, the general arrangement of the nurses' rooms, 
kitchens, and offices, of ventilation and of warming, were described, 
and were illustrated by plans of hospitals both in Europe and in 
America. 

The respective advantages and disadvantages of nursing by Ladies, 
by Sisters of Charity, and by paid nurses were stated, and illustrated 
by examples : and each method was vindicated from the too free 
criticisms that have been made by its opponents respectively. 

The amusements and decorations proper and reasonable for a hos- 
pital were described, and great stress laid on convalescent and 
dining-rooms. The too little care in some hospitals of the ar- 
rangements for the dead, and what is requisite for just observance 
of the feelings of relatives and of the survivors, were also fully 
pointed out. 

Illustrations were given from different hospitals of the spirit and 
aim with which religious services may be conducted. 

The object of the whole paper was to funiish data for the judg- 
ment of those who, as supporters of the subscriptional hospitals all 
over the kingdom, are virtually responsible for these and other de- 
tails ; and the great importance therefore to the Clergy as well as 
to the sick poor of sound knowledge of the principles of hospital 
management was pointed out. 

In illustration of the attention shewn to details of comfort in 
some hospitals, a table furnished to every bed at Boston, in the 
United States, together with a desk, (as made now also for the 
Badcliffe Infirmary by Mr. Bramwell of Oxford,) was exhibited. 



YOUNG MEN'S INSTITUTES. 

By the Rev. JOHN LAWRELL, M.A. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of influencing 
for good the young men in our parishes. If attached to the Church, 
they become some of its most zealous workers : if left untended and 
uncared for, none can present such great obstacles in the work of 
godliness, morality, and truth. They certainly will always be found 
great hindrances or great helps. This has asserted itself so loudly 
in the last quarter of a century, — the power of young men for good or 
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evil has become so manifest, that many efforts have been made, and 
often most successfully made, to guide their wills and to direct their 
energies into those ways of life which will be most for their own 
personal happiness, most useful to their fellows, and will tend most 
to the glory of God. 

The gifts of courage, generosity, endurance, and activity possessed 
by so many, have thus been made the most of for the highest and 
best of purposes ; while the effeminate have been taught manliness, 
and the indifferent have been taught zeal, by the example of those 
around them. 

It is well that it is so : from the time of leaving school to the time 
of settling in life, the temptations to evil are as strong, if not stronger, 
than at any other period of their existence, the animal spirits are 
most exuberant, the seeking for amusement most active. The 
parental restraint is often relaxed, and the moral and conscientious 
restraints are in many cases not yet at work. It is a time of life 
when the sense of the ridiculous is the most keen, when sarcasm is 
most sensitively felt, and therefore a time when sound principles 
must be, if not then first implanted, enforced and confirmed. Thus 
young men may learn that there is for them, as for others, a solemn 
reality in life; that there is something in man's destiny far too 
responsible for him to be laughed into anything that is wrong, or 
laughed out of anything that is right. 

In addition to these general truths, there are circumstances in the 
present time which render efforts to gain the young men more neces- 
sary, and the probable success of such efforts more hopeful. Great 
attempts have been made to render more general the early closing of 
shops and warehouses, and the Rifle Volunteer movement has gone 
far to induce employers to shorten, on certain days, the hours of 
labour. Many young men have not actively entered into this move- 
ment, and do not join any Volunteer corps, from either want of will, 
or want of taste, or want of physical strength. Unemployed leisure, 
therefore, gives the opportunity of intercourse with such, and will no 
doubt stir up those who are specially interested in young men. It is 
a good time, for those who have the tact and ability to draw them to 
themselves, to see in what manner such leisure could be beneficially 
employed, and by what means such young men could be first attracted 
and then retained. 

The special mode suggested to effect these objects which has been 
entrusted to me is by " Young Men's Institutes ;" and in a paper 
read at a Church Congress, I trust that I shall not be blamed if 
I consider the subject generally, if not exclusively, from a Church of 
England point of view ; this I conceive is indicated as the point 
of view from which the committee for promoting the Church Con- 
gress wished it to be considered, as in the circular relating the con- 
templated arrangements it comes under the heading " The means of 
recovering the alienated classes to the Church." Thus shall I be 
able to speak ex animo as to what I believe to be the mode likely to 
be attended with success of attracting young men to a system of right 
thought and right action : namely, that the fellowship should be on 
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a religions foundation ; that the objects should be marked by unity ; 
and that the teaching, directly or indirectly, should be not only 
essentially Christian, but should also be limited by the clear, dis- 
tinct, precise, but not overstrained, teaching of the Church of 
England. 

If more time had been allotted to the reading of these papers, I 
should have endeavoured to trace out the objects, mode of govern- 
ment, and possible dangers of such institutes or associations. As it 
is, I shall touch cursorily on such points in the illustrations I shall 
bring to bear upon the subject from such Institutes as I am ac- 
quainted with. These I shall select from localities of diverse cha- 
racters, as examples of the different " sets" of young men with whom 
we may respectively be called upon to deal. I shall give no names, 
(save perhaps in one instance,) but shall specify the character of the 
place in which the Institute has been founded, and shall indicate 
such Institute by a letter. For instance, — 

I begin with a manufacturing town, designated by letter A. 

This has existed for about six years ; the object is as follows : — 

"1. That this Society be called 'The Church of England Mutual 
Improvement Society;' and its object, by the studying together, in 
a kind and friendly spirit, every department of useful knowledge, to 
promote the elevation and improvement of the mind." 

This object is carried out by classes and lectures, together with 
discussions weekly on some paper or essay. There is a library open 
daily (except Sunday) from 7 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., a news-room open 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and a chess-room open every evening. 
The following is an extract from the last report, read at Christmas, 
1861 :— 

" This Society has existed about six years, and has risen from about 
2 to 200 members. At first it had a room in a private house, but onee 
a-week; now it has a house of its own, — it possesses a library of 500 
volumes, — it has an efficient staff of officers, from the President down- 
wards. The number of honorary members (at 10s. per annum) is 50 ; 
the number of ordinary members (at 1 Jd. a- week) about 200. During 
the past year the following lectures have been delivered : — On Poetry. 
Palestine. The Biver Thames. Origen, and the early Christian Church. 
Churchyards and Modes of Burial. Early Constitution of England. 
On Lectures. Conscience. Wonders of Geology. 

" The following evening classes are now conducted in the Society : — 
On Scripture and Church Doctrine. Arithmetic. English Beading. 
Short-hand. Drawing. "Writing. Astronomy. 

" The number of members attending the rooms daily is about 40. 

"The number of volumes taken out of the library is about 60 
weekly. 

"In the reading-room the members have the advantage of seeing 
several daily and weekly newspapers, together with a few monthly 
serials. There is also a chess-room, which is much used by the members. 
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" For oat-door amusements, the members have cricket and quoits in 
summer, and football in winter." 

The weekly payment of an ordinary member is l^d., of which the 
id. goes towards paying the expenses of the Society's Annual F6te 
on Whit-Tuesday. On that day the members have an excursion into 
the country, and dine together, — "the only good dinner that the 
majority of them have the opportunity of eating in the whole year/' 
says my correspondent. I subjoin the balance-sheet, the gross totals 
of which are — 

Cr. 



i 
i 


£ 9. 


d. 


Balance in Treasurer*! hands 19 4 


6 


Honorary subscriptions 


. 29 9 


6 


Ordinary ditto . 


. 85 14 


1* 


Entrance money 


. 1 14 





I Extra payments for fete 


. 7 14 


1 


Balance from concert 


. 14 2 





Ditto from soiree 


. 13 8 


7* 


Ditto from lectures 


. 7 17 11 


Half-year's rent of office 


. 2 





Sale of papers . 


. 1 5 





Interest 


. 1 







1S2 10 


9 





£ t. d. 


Books, stationery, & papers 


28 17 11 


Rent and taxes • 


39 12 11 




8 3 8 




9 


Articles for curator's use . 


1 6 10 


Furniture . 


15 


Subscription to Union of In- 




stitutes . 


10 6 


Lecturers' expenses . 


10 


Librarian's salary 


2 


Collector's commission 


14 


Insurance . 


6 


Postages . 


7 6 


Expenses of fete 


15 10 5 


Balance . . . . 


21 17 




132 10 9 



A gentleman mainly instrumental in the excellent working of this 
Institute, writes to me as follows : — 

"I consider that the chief cause of the Society's success is its being 
exclusively a Church Society. A similar institution in the town, whose 
members may belong to any religious persuasion, is by no means as 
flourishing as ours." 

The next to which I will allude is in a large city, which I will 
designate by letter B. Its objects are kindred. It has the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop of the diocese, and some very good men have 
tried hard to render it successful. 

" This Institution has for its objects the religious and intellectual 
culture, combined with the useful and invigorating recreation and em - 
ployment of its members. It carries on its operations by means of 
Bible classes ; meetings for social intercourse ; literary, discussion, and 
other classes; with chess, draughts, cricket, &c. A spacious and com- 
fortable reading-room is open every evening (except Sunday) from 
half-past six till half-past ten, and is well supplied with newspapers, 
periodicals, etc." 

From my acquaintance with the city in which this was founded I 
thought that this was not quite so successful as it might be; I 
wrote to one of the promoters for his opinion ; his reply was as 
follows :— 

" I am certainly not satisfied with the success ;" and after mention- 
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ing one cause of failure, he adds, — "Then, again, the Society was to 
be so carefully constituted as ' to avoid all extremes,' and you know 
what generally happens to such Societies. They lead a brief timid 
life, 'shivering and shuddering,' and die a scarcely premature death. 
They are afraid of doing anything, and so do nothing. Perhaps also 
the Society has never been properly pushed. Want of money has 
been a serious drawback." 

The next, which 1 designate Institute C, is founded in a market- 
town in an agricultural county, and has been more than fairly 

successful. It is called "The Reading, Chess, and Music 

Society." The object of this Society is to promote the mental and 
moral welfare of its members by the collection of a library of useful 
books, the establishment of a reading and chess room, the formation 
of a music class, and occasional delivery of lectures by members and 
others. As I have not the last Report, nor a balance-sheet of this 
year, I cannot go into any detail on this Institute ; only I am glad 
to know of any measure of success for such an Institution among 
the young men in a country town. 

The Institute designated by letter D is one founded not long 
since in a suburban parish in London. It is at present in its in- 
fancy, but is very promising as far as it goes. It is unfortunately 
not aided by the parochial clergy, though founded in the most loyal 
spirit to the Church of England. It has much the same object as 
others to which I have alluded, and is formed of young laymen, 
anxious to assert Church principles, but not on a very narrow basis, 
they thinking it desirable that newspapers and periodicals of all shades 
of Church opinion should be admissible to their reading-room. It is 
one of the healthiest instances I have met with of a body of young 
men seeking to help themselves to improvement when such oppor- 
tunities have been denied them elsewhere. It is very hopeful to 
find a body of young men laying down the following rule as that 
which explains the nature of their association : — 

" The object of this Society is to foster a spirit of union among the 
members of the Church of England, and to promote true fellowship 
and social intercourse among its members, as well as their religious and 
intellectual improvement. ' ' 

The next Institute, which I shall designate E, is of another cha- 
racter. It is in a London parish, and is mainly composed of young 
men in Banks and mercantile houses, together with an admixture of 
older men, professional and other. It is much encouraged, and 
much valued, by the clergy of the parish. It is founded on Church 
principles, and is intended for Church work. It has no classes nor 
reading-room, and was founded mainly for the purpose of bringing 
together at stated times those many men who were working in the 
parish, who though well known to the clergy were not well known 
to one another. The objects and mode of working the Association 
will be best understood by the recital of some of its rules : — 
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"That the Association consist of persons in full communion with 
the Church of England, and who are willing to assist in the work of 
that Church. 

" That the object of the Association be the glory of God in the ex- 
tension of His Church by all lawful means ; the promotion of the in- 
crease and efficiency of all the offices of the Churoh ; the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge, and the performing works of piety and oharity. 

" That to carry out this object each member shall undertake some 
definite work for the Church, either by personal service or by tho 
giving or collecting of alms : that the personal service shall consist in 
some of the following or tho liko works, ail being done under tho 
direct sanction of the President of the Association : — 

" 1. In promoting the work of Education in Sunday, Day, or Even- 
ing Schools. 

" 2. In visiting the Parents of School-children or others. 

" 3. In promoting Home and Foreign Missions. 

" 4. In promoting Baptism and Confirmation among the unbaptized 
and unconfirmed. 

" 5. In promoting the efficiency of the Public Services of tho Church 
as Members of the Choir or otherwise. 

"6. In preparing the Lord's Table for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 

"7. In the Decoration of the Church. 

" 8. In acting as Assistant to the Verger. 

"9. In the Circulation of Bibles and Prayer-books. 

" 10. In Managing the Parochial Library, &c. 

" That Meetings of the Association be held once a month, and that 
at the Meetings held in the months of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober, a paper may be read, or an address made, on some subject of 

interest relating either to the church and parish of , or to the 

Church at large. 

" That the Feast of Circumcision be regarded as the day of Anni- 
versary, and that the members of the Association endeavour to receive 
the Holy Communion together, */ possible, on the following days : — 
Feast of Circumcision, Easter-Day, Ascension-Day, Feast of St. Mat- 
thew, Feast of All Saints." 

Great success has attended the quarterly meetings, and by a union 
with the " Church Institution" in Trafalgar-square a greater impetus 
is likely to be given to the monthly meetings, as a means of afford- 
ing better information on general Church topics, instead of the dis- 
cussions being confined to purely local matters. 

It is unquestionable that great good has arisen from a centre of 
union being thus provided in a parish for all those in full commu- 
nion with the Church, and who are engaged in any sort of Church 
work. 

It would probably be too late to alter the existing test of mem- 
bership. To many, no doubt, the communicant test appears too 
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severe ; and it is a question whether, in forming any such association 
elsewhere, it might not be sufficient to confine that test to the go- 
verning body and the officials. The annual Reports contain a brief 
abstract of the papers read at the quarterly meetings, furnished by 
the respective authors, which serve as useful reminders of the several 
subjects treated of. 

Very different from this, but I have no doubt equally useful in its 
way, is the " Youths' Club" in the Lowther Arcade. I mention 
this one, and this one alone, by name, as the Rev. H. White, of the 
Savoy, would, I had hoped, have given some account of it himself. 
To his energy the main benefit is owing ; and together with him 
must be named the treasurer, Mr. W. H. Smith, of the Strand. If 
I may, I will read some of the results of his work as recorded 
in his pamphlet : — 

"The purpose has been to provide education and amusement for 
working lads between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who are em- 
ployed in offices, warehouses, and shops. 

" It was felt that lads of this class needed something beside the 
instruction given in an ordinary evening school. Their long hours of 
toil, and often of confinement, disincline them for close and continued 
attention to reading or study, and demand for them some recreating 
and amusing occupation. The attempt has therefore been made to 
give them all, or nearly all, the instruction and discipline of an even- 
ing school, with the no less needful opportunity for pleasant amuse- 
jnent and friendly intercourse one with another. 

" There has been the further hope of keeping them out of the reach 
of many evil and corrupting influences, and furnishing them with the 
means of finding permanent usefulness and healthy enjoyment in the 
future. The endeavour has been to fill up that gap in the life of boys 
which comes between their leaving school, and their joining Young 
Men's Societies or "Working Men's Colleges. Thus it seeks to preserve 
and perpetuate for them the blessings of their school life, while it 
prepares and provokes them to make the best use of the advantages 
provided in the various institutes established for them in their older 
years. Classes have been held every evening in one or more of the 
following subjects — Scripture History, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Singing, English Grammar. Subscription, 6d. weekly, including ad- 
mission to all the classes, lectures, concerts, &c. Entrance fee, Is. 

"This rate of payment has been found just to come within the 
means of the class for whom the Institute is intended. The average 
weekly earnings of the members would probably range from 7s. to 12s. 
Their occupations are very various, but a considerable number are em- 
ployed either in printing or stationery establishments, or as assistant 
clerks and messengers in barristers' and other offices. 

" In carrying out the plans above-stated, the greatest possible liberty 
is granted to the members in their choice of studies and amusements. 
No unnecessary check is given to their freest and pleasantest inter- 
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course one with another. Every opportunity is seized for shewing 
fellowship and sympathy with them in their lessons and games. The 
good result of this dealing is seen in the constant and unwearying 
attendance of a large majority of the members, and in their close and 
affectionate attachment to their teachers, and to one another. This 
treatment has only utterly failed in a few instances. Those failures 
have led to the abandoning the hope with which the Institute at 
first set out, of reforming the unruly and evil disposed. It has been 
proved, that a system strict enough to reform the wayward and wicked, 
must work harshly and with discouragement upon those who are' 
willing to use liberty without abusing it. This experience has led 
to the belief that the Institute must not pretend to be reformatory^ 
though it is most truly preventive. 

" The experiment has so far answered as to have gathered within 
the year more than 200 lads ; the average weekly attendance being 
about 120." 

I conclude with the following practical suggestions : — If I were 
asked how to set about forming such an association for young men, 
I should say, Ventilate the, question well ; get together a few to decide 
whether such an institution is desirable, and if so, what should be 
its main features. Have as few rules as possible at first, and let 
those few be provisional ; as necessities arise, let them expand them- 
selves : thus the rules will be formed on general experience ; will 
not be " cut and dried" beforehand, and need not be merely per- 
sonal to suit any particular case. Having got a set of rules, let 
them be a practical, and, as far as possible, wise governing body, 
aiming at the mean between the autocracy of a single founder, and 
the oligarchy of a set or clique in a town or parish. 

Great tact will be required at all discussions, to moderate between 
contending influences, and great firmness to prevent personal attacks 
among those who are fully alive to their dislike of certain indi- 
viduals, and who may not be able quite to discriminate between the 
assertion of a right principle, and the attack of what seems to them 
a disagreeable person. 

I have avoided purposely any mention of such associations as that 
of the " Christian Young Men," which comprises all religious de- 
nominations ; and such as the " Guild of S. Alban," which is pro- 
bably more advanced than anything I have here advocated. 

Each will no doubt have its advocates in those who follow me. 
I have made mention of that which seems to me to be the most 
generally useful for the good of the English Church, and for the 
young men whom we hope to influence. 

I will finally conclude with my expression of regret that this 
paper was not written and read by him to whom it was first assigned, 
but whose state of health obliged him to give it up. I sit down in 
the earnest, but somewhat selfish hope, that when the discussion on 
this subject is over I shall find that I have learned a great deal 
more than I have taught. 
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After the reading of the three preceding papers, the Bishop spoke 
as follows : — 

Yon have now had three great parts of the Church's work set before yon, 
with no little ability. The gathering in of our young men to the Church; 
the finding them employment and exercising their faculties, keeping them, 
by God's blessing, from evil, and training them onwards to become, as one 
generation shall succeed another, the stronghold of English Church prin- 
ciples, (cheers) ; you have heard from Dr. Acland what the Church of England 
may be as a ministering angel in the hospitals of this country to the diseased 
and the afflicted ; and you have heard, in the first paper that was read to you, 
how the still greater sufferings of those who have made shipwreck of life, or, 
still worse, who have inherited that shipwrecked life in our different work- 
houses, may have their deeper affliction in some degree mitigated by that careful 
woman's watching which belongs to the daughters of our English Church. 
Surely these are three of the very greatest subjects that can occupy our atten- 
tion at any such gathering as this. There are many open questions as to the 
practical details of our workhouses ; but the great thing is to get at them, espe- 
cially at the young, and more especially the younger females in our workhouses. 
I know there are differences of opinion on this point, and I should be very 
happy to hear them discussed if time would serve. One principle seems to 
me to run through all that we have heard to-night, and that is, that with the 
largest expansiveness of charity in receiving all, and bringing Church help, 
Church truth, Church machinery home to all, requiring no tests in the 
recipients of our aid, banishing all exclusiveness in the administration of our 
relief, yet one thing is essential to success ; and that is, that in the adminis- 
trative body and in the governing machinery there should be no doubt, no 
ambiguity, no half-hearteoness, either in conception or in expression, of the 
principles which actuate us, and the principles upon which the institutions 
are to be conducted. (Loud cheers.) It is a great truth, and I believe we 
are by degrees coming to it, that true Christian charity consists not in so 
watering down our principles that all can begin to act together as if, being 
diametrically opposed, they were harmoniously united, (cheers,) — because a lie 
at the foundation is like a rotten brick at the beginning of a building, 
(cheers,) where some day or other, perhaps when it is least looked for, it wfll 
lead to a crack, a fissure, and a downfall, (cheers,) — but by giving to those 
who differ from us the most charitable interpretation, the most hearty assist- 
ance, and at the same time holding fast, as the one ground of successful action, 
because of undoubted truth, the principles that we do hold, making no com- 

Eromise whatever about it. (Cheers.) Our Church Congress will not have 
een in vain if we have learned this principle more thoroughly : every day we 
are tempted to quit it. " Only concede," says the tempter, " this one little 




to obtain an apparent result will kill the best-considered undertaking. (Loud 
cheers.) 
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CHURCH FINANCE. 

By J. G. HUBBARD, Esq., M.P. 

The Church of England has a great work to do. Upon the 
clergy and laity who constitute the Church there rests a weighty 
obligation to fulfil the purpose of their being, the promotion of 
God's glory in the temporal and spiritual welfare of their fellow- 
creatures. This obligation, so unceasing and so grave, is inse- 
parable from their daily life, and must be discharged alike in their 
personal and in their corporate obedience to God's laws. In 
their personal charity, devotion, and purity, Churchmen may fulfil 
their duty towards kindred and neighbours ; and while they glorify 
God by the example of their own lives, they prepare themselves to 
become fitting instruments of His grace and bounty. But corporate 
action is required for many objects beneficial alike to the bodies and 
souls of men unattainable by individual efforts, and which to ac- 
complish effectively requires the combined powers of those who 
supply the directing mind, of those who contribute the manual as- 
sistance, and of those again who provide the pecuniary aid. But 
of th» co-operative works of utility and charity, many are of such 
a character as to interest the feelings and enlist the support of per- 
sons widely differing in religious sentiment, and even in creed ; such 
are hospitals and all sanitary institutions. Other works are, by 
their sincere promoters, identified with the support and extension 
of the religious system to which they adhere, and they feel that 
there would be an unreality in an association which lacks as its 
guiding principle and as its earnest of success, a common faith, — 
the source at once of their own energetic efforts, and the blessed 
gift they desire to impart to others. Such are all works of Chris- 
tian education, embracing, as accessories, associations for building 
churches, for training and endowing clergymen, for sending mission- 
aries to the heathen, and for providing schools, teachers, and books 
for the rising generation. The last, however, of these works is of 
a complex character. Men widely differing in their religion agree in 
acknowledging the advantage which the community at large derives 
from extended education : the improved intelligence and more or- 
derly habits acquired from school instruction and discipline render 
labour more efficient and crime more rare ; and to attain the mere 
temporal advantages of education the State promotes it by "grants in 
aid" of voluntary efforts, and by a system of inspection which perfects 
the secular instruction, while it leaves the religious training to be 
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given in full accordance with the principles of the founders of the 
school. When the State contributes in proportion to the provision 
made by the promoters of schools, it in effect gives back to them 
their own money, previously taken from them by taxation for this 
special purpose. This limited concurrence of the State with the 
educational efforts not only of Churchmen but of Dissenters, exem- 
plifies the mode in which one great purpose of government — the 
mental cultivation of the people — may be promoted without either 
impairing the religious sentiment, or violating the religious rights 
of the community. The assistance of the State leaves, however, 
to the Church the larger portion of both labour and responsibility 
even in the work of education, while upon the Church alone must 
rest the duty of raising houses for God's worship, of providing 
clergy for the service of God at home, and for evangelizing the 
heathen, and of forming institutions for the recovery of the fallen. 
How the pecuniary means which are essential for all these purposes 
may be best provided is the enquiry which I have been invited to 
entertain in an article on "Church Finance." 

To affirm that this country is the richest in the world is even 
less expressive than to say that its annual savings are estimated at 
from sixty to eighty millions sterling. Churchmen constitute three- 
fourths at least of the population of England and Wales, possess 
their full proportion of its wealth, and could without difficulty spare 
from their savings tenfold the sums which are now spontaneously 
devoted to works of charity and piety. Or, without detracting from 
their savings, all that the Church requires might be contributed out 
of what the upper classes spend in vanity and luxury and the lower 
classes waste in pernicious self-indulgence. There can be no doubt 
as to the ability, and there need be none as to the disposition, of 
Churchmen to exercise a Christian liberality if the duty were coin- 
mended and the opportunity presented to them. 

The charitable associations of this country are numerous, but 
their machinery for the collection and distribution of voluntary 
offerings is far from satisfactory. The incentives to liberality which 
they present are very different from a simple sense of duty, and the 
proportion of their receipts which is absorbed by the expense of 
administration is often so large as to leave a comparative trifle to 
be applied to the actual purpose of the institution. It is true, how- 
ever, that the origin of many of these societies is not such as to 
afford any ground of confidence in their subsequent management. 

An active man, of plausible address, projects a charitable Society : 
he secures a person of high rank as President; his list of Vice- 
Presidents and Patrons, actual or prospective, justifies an appeal for 
public support ; and the Society, of which he constitutes himself the 
Secretary, is duly inaugurated. An annual dinner," with some popular 
nobleman or famous orator in the chair, attracts visitors who, under 
the influence of eloquent speeches and generous wine, emulate each 
other in offering gifts, for which they are repaid with phudits enthu- 
siastic in just proportion to the magnitude of the donation. Dinners 
are the established medium of support for English charities; but 
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balls and concerts are not neglected, and bazaars, if only occasional, 
are not unimportant means of providing funds for philanthropic 
objects. 

To a reflecting mind none of these modes of raising money can 
be satisfactory. Their success is but a proof how largely one por- 
tion of the blessings of charity — that which affects the giver — is 
inconsiderately forfeited ; for how can the blessing promised to them 
who give in simplicity of heart for Christ's sake attach to those 
whose real enjoyment had been found in the exhilaration of the 
banquet, in the excitement of the ball, in the melody of the con- 
cert, or in the sportive trafficking of the bazaar? Success, how- 
ever, seems to sanction the use of all these means ; and dinners, in 
particular, seem to be accepted as the recognised method of stimu* 
lating the liberality of Englishmen. , 

Religious societies in connection with the Church for the most 
part eschew these sensuous appeals, and if their revenues suffer in 
consequence of that abstinence, it should be the aim of those who 
are interested in them to promote their prosperity by other and 
more legitimate measures. Almost every society holds a meeting 
once or oftener during the year, not only with a view to then col- 
lecting funds, but for the purpose of making its objects better 
known and enlisting fresh subscribers. At these meetings eminent 
divines and eloquent statesmen may attract and influence a large 
audience, but it may be doubted whether the ordinary result of such 
meetings is an adequate return for the time and labour bestowed 
upon them. The published reports of the meetings may indeed ex- 
tend the knowledge of the societies, but the multiplication of charit- 
able appeals, of reports, and publications is so great, and they are dis- 
tributed with such prodigality, that more than a mere fraction of 
them cannot possibly be looked at, and so those which are most 
important may not improbably pass altogether unnoticed. 

But if dinners and balls are an unbecoming, and if meetings 
without dinner and dance are an inadequate, means of challenging 
assistance for Church works, how is such assistance to be obtained 
from Churchmen? I can supply but one answer. Let the bishops 
and clergy do their duty as ministers of Christ, as almoners for His 
poor, as bearers of His message, " Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations." Let the clergy in their ministerial visits, in their pulpit 
sermons, and in their pastoral missives bring before their parishioners, 
at the bidding of their bishop, the works which the Church has to 
perform, and the duty of their own co-operation. 

Years ago I was present at a gathering, in the city of London, of 
men desirous to promote a Church work of unquestionable merit, 
when a proposal was made that the clergy should, by personal visits 
and from their pulpits, invite the contributions of their parishioners, 
and I shall not readily forget the reply of a clergyman whose charge 
included one of the most opulent districts of the city : — " I am 
(he remarked) on the best and most friendly terms with my parish- 
ioners, they are always most cordial towards me, and I get on admi- 
rably with them ; but if I were once to ask them for money, it would 
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create an irreparable breach between us, and I should lose all my 
influence." 

Miserable indeed would be the condition of the Church of Eng- 
land if a principle such as this prevailed among her clergy, or if 
their people crying to them, " Speak unto us smooth things, pro- 
phesy deceit," were the provocative of such a sentiment. But the 
English people, though they may love money, admire honesty and 
truth, and they would be estranged from their spiritual teachers not 
by an earnest exposition of their duty, which they must respect, but 
by a pusillanimous policy, which they must despise. 

It is the privilege of our bishops to suggest to the clergy the 
various objects for which they should request the support of their 
parishioners, and it is the office of our clergy to present those objects 
to their people not only as calls to the performance of a duty, but as 
opportunities for the exercise of a precious privilege, as a means of 
enjoying the purest and most durable gratification, of promoting 
God's glory by the wise administration of their earthly treasure, and 
of acquiring by God's goodness the approval and reward which He 
has promised to the faithful stewards of His bounty. The clergy 
are well entitled, for the most part, to plead urgently with the laity 
for their pecuniary help, for as a class they are themselves liberal 
even beyond their measure. It has been ascertained, in a large field of 
observation connected with the education of the poor, that the clergy 
in proportion to their power give ten times as much as the laity, and 
they need not fear asking from the laity an aid approaching in its 
degree to that which they themselves so freely give. And then the 
thought suggests itself, 'Is it possible, is it wise to indicate any 
fixed proportion which men may be challenged to devote to God's 
service?' A tenth of the increase has, we know, been from the 
earliest times the proportion which God has required for the support 
of His priests and of His poor, nor has the succession of the Chris- 
tian to the Jewish dispensation diminished the obligation of honour- 
ing God with the tithe of our substance. A tenth of the income of 
the country would not be more than adequate to fulfil the purposes 
which " God's service" specially implies. Some of these purposes 
have indeed been provided for to a certain degree by law. The 
maintenance of the poor has been from the time of Elizabeth secured 
by annual rates, which are enlarged in proportion with the exigen- 
cies they have to meet. The maintenance of the clergy through the 
institution of tithes is at the present time only partially effected. 
The Tithe Commutation Act, while it made the tithe more certain 
and easy of collection, forbad its expanding with the increasing value 
of property, while the number of the clergy were increasing by 
thousands who could not share in the legal provision. Eor these 
thousands of additional clergy (and the destitute millions of the 
people require even more) no endowment has been secured beyond 
a bare pittance of settled income, eked out by precarious fees, and 
by that unhappy invention, " pew rents." It would seem as if the 
olden institution of tithe in this country had served as an apology 
for doing nothing in our own day to the same purpose. Men have 
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been satisfied with pointing to the Christian liberality of their fore- 
fathers, unmindful of the rebuke which it supplies to their own 
niggardliness in the midst of a growing and unsatisfied need of more 
churches and more endowments. 

If a tenth of the national income is not more than adequate to the 
fulfilment of the obligations of charity and piety, it is a measure 
which every man may set before his eyes, but it is a measure which 
men cannot all equally observe : some may be permitted to give even 
more for God ; the privilege of others may necessarily be limited 
within narrower bounds ; but no man can feel that his own measure 
has been attained until his personal and worldly indulgences are 
curtailed by the exercise of his stewardship for the good of others. 

We have still to consider by what instrumentality the alms of 
Churchmen may be most advantageously collected and dispensed. 
The Offertory is undoubtedly the medium which first suggests itself. 
It is recommended by its antiquity, its convenience, and by the 
economy with which it can be conducted. The objections which 
have been urged against its use would lose all their force if care 
were taken that the collection were so conducted as not to add to 
the length of the service, as to leave every one free to give or to 
refuse, and to guard the offering itself from observation. The ob- 
jects of the Offertory fund should be well understood, and an account 
of its application should be periodically and publicly certified by the 
clergy and churchwardens. It would be useless to expect more 
frequent and more liberal contributions through the Offertory, unless 
certain information of the way in which they are applied is regularly 
furnished. But the Offertory, if the primary means of collecting 
money for religious objects, is not the only one. Most of the great 
Church Societies have organized channels for receiving annual or 
casual contributions, and these may very properly be maintained 
concurrently with the Offertory. To some minds the publication of 
their names in a long list of contributors affords a gratifying evidence 
of a wide community of interests in which they share, and the example 
of such a list is not devoid of an operative and beneficial influence. 

All Church Societies should publish with their annual reports an 
account of receipt and expenditure, clearly stated and certified, either 
by competent private auditors, who do not shrink from the labour of 
the task, or by official accountants if the magnitude or intricacy of 
the transactions requires their intervention as a special security. 
These precautions against pecuniary irregularity are the more indis- 
pensable because the clergy, who from the nature of the work take 
an interest in its direction, inevitably suffer either in purse or reputa- 
tion from any misappropriation of funds which they assist in ad- 
ministering. The prosperity of Church work must always be in- 
timately connected with the estimation in which the clergy are held 
for personal integrity as well as for zeal and learning, and nothing 
more surely impairs that estimation than a notoriety of being im- 
plicated in pecuniary irregularities. Cases of this kind have been 
too frequent, and the Church has seriously suffered from the scandals 
which have ensued. It is true that, with rare exceptions, these 

H 
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scandals originated in schemes of which the professed objects were 
irreproachable, and which might have worked much good had they 
been commenced with a reasonable expectation of means to complete 
them. But enthusiasts are so impatient to behold the fruition of 
their schemes, to reap a harvest for which they have not sown, 
that they rush into engagements without securing the power of ful- 
filling them ; and failure and disgrace are the natural conclusion of 
what they presumptuously call " working in faith." Their own ruin 
is not unfrequently postponed by involving their friends in the same 
predicament with themselves, for it is a lamentably common practice 
among the clergy, when embarrassed, to procure temporary relief by 
borrowing from institutions which lend a given sum on the bond of 
the borrower and of two sureties, with the additional security of 
a life policy for twice the amount of the loan. This system of 
borrowing, which adds to the burthen of the interest the additional 
burthen of the premium on the life assurance/ renders the ruin 
deferred for a time only the more inevitable through the costliness 
of the relief. Many are the clergy who have suffered in the cha- 
racter of guarantors for their compliance with the entreaties of 
a friend, who begged them, as a mere form, to add their name to 
a bond which he assured them entailed no real responsibility, and 
of which they would never hear again, but who have been sum- 
moned, when they least expected it, to redeem their suretiship at 
serious inconvenience to themselves and detriment to their families. 
As a general rule, the clergy should avoid making documentary 
engagements for money, either in their own behalf or in behalf of 
others; and they should make it a positive rule never to become 
guarantors for a sum which they could not give without incon- 
venience. 

While I deprecate, however, the presumption of men who desig- 
nate their rash and ill-considered undertakings "works of faith," 
I am far from undervaluing the efficacy of faith as the moving 
and sustaining power in all good works. True faith may lead 
a man for the sake of Christ to venture even all he has, but it 
will never lead him to risk the property of others ; and I regard it 
as a desecration of faith and charity to plead faith as the excuse for 
improvident expenditure, and to appeal in the name of charity for 
help when its refusal must entail a scandal on the Church and 
disgrace on its ministers. 

Our age may not be worse than those which have preceded it> 
even in the detect which I now deprecate; there is much that is 
solid and sincere in the activity which now prevails ; but it cannot 
be too constantly borne in mind that profession without practice, 
and pretension without reality, are not only useless to the Church, 
but are positively injurious, by the trial to religious reverence which 
their ultimate collapse occasions. The cause of a God of truth can 
be effectually advanced by none but truthful means : let, then, our 
bishops and clergy boldly demand the supplies which God's work 
requires, and the laity of our Church, to whom so much has been 
given, will, we may confidently believe, cheerfully and liberally give. 
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ON THE BEST MEANS OF RAISING LOCAL 

FUNDS IN PARISHES. 

By the Rev. T. L. CLAUGHTON, MA., 

YICAB OF KIDDEBMINSTEB, AND HON. CANON OF WOBCE8TE&. 

Four modes ^ HB building of bo many new churches not provided 
of obtaining for by the ancient system of rate, has necessarily devolved 
fimds * upon many districts or congregations the duty of contri- 

buting in some other way to the support of the Church as an in- 
stitution, as well as to those various charities which the Church, 
wherever it is planted, sets on foot. Both objects have been met 
by voluntary contributions ; but these gathered in various ways : — 

1. After sermons. 

2. After meetings. 

3. By subscriptions ; either with names published in lists, or 
gathered from house to house by visitors. 

4. By the Offertory. 

In the two former of these methods reliance is placed on the 
strength of the appeal made by the preacher or speaker, and for its 
amount on the numbers who may be induced to come together on 
that particular occasion. In the third, there is something of the 
nature of a rate, by reason that men are induced to contribute 
according to the means they are known or supposed to possess, when 
their names are published in a subscription list. The last, where it 
is fairly tried, i.e. when it is not supplementary to, or supplemented 
by, subscriptions or occasional collections, and where all are heartily 
agreed in it, combines the advantage of a rate with the principle of 
a free-will offering. 

There are several disadvantages in depending for support on 
appeals made after sermons, or speeches at meetings, though these 
may be and always are remedied by supplementary subscriptions. 
A very rainy day deprives a charity of a third or a fourth of its an- 
nual income. A dull uninteresting sermon, an excellent 
Sermons. se rmon badly delivered, the absence of one of two families 
from church, has a like effect. The continual recital of the same 
story at meetings palls at length upon the taste and 
Meetings. f ee ii n g f those who are in the habit of attending such 
meetings and are warm supporters of the cause in hand. The jaded 
appearance and manner of those who go about to advocate the cause 
of particular Societies, the unreality which is unavoidable where 
a man has to say the same things continually, and for the sake of 
interesting others to appear interested himself beyond the measure 
of the occasion, are more and more felt to be serious objections to 
the platform method. Where the Offertory is established, 
Offertory. ^ e avera g e collection will compensate for occasional 
fluctuation owing to accidental circumstances. But in order to this, 
it is absolutely necessary that this system be established, and that by 
Consent ne- general, yea, almost universal consent. For if in any 
ceasary. parish the majority agree to make trial of an Offertaryj # 
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but the minority are opposed to it, the objection of the latter will 
not confine itself to the occasion when it was proposed to make 
trial of it, but it will always influence their giving. They will give 
grudgingly, because they do not approve, and the practical effect of 
the method will be lost. It will be a partial and insufficient rate 
from the whole body, through the unwillingness of a part. There- 
fore I only place in competition with the usual methods of obtaining 
money for local purposes an Offertory established by consent* 

In order to obtain this result, the parishioners might be asked, 
when assembled for the purpose, if they would be willing to throw 
Trial for themselves into this system of collecting for one year, 
a year. w jth the understanding that at the end of the year, if not 

found to answer, or if open to any of the objections alleged against 
it, or if still unacceptable to the body of the parishioners, it should 
be discontinued at once. It should be established also in the sense 
of being adopted, bond fide, as the means of gathering in that parish, 
for the purposes to which it is applied, in the stead of all other. On 
the very day when it is adopted, subscription lists should cease, and 
this to the extent of asking for no arrears, (such as always exist in 
parochial subscriptions,) so that every parishioner should feel that 
from this time they were to depend on the poor man's penny, the 
sixpence or shilling or half-crown of the middle class, the rich 
man's piece of gold, as every one could afford week by week. Every 
detail, moreover, of the manner of collecting should be carefully 
agreed on, so that nothing should be wanting to the completeness 
of the trial. Together with their consent to the experiment, the 
parishioners should be asked to bear their part in it. In a very 
Collectors * ar ? e congregation, that the collection may be made 
rapidly, it may be necessary that ten or twelve persons 
should leave their places as soon as the sermon is ended, and collect 
in the various parts of the church. By this means the largest con- 
gregation need not be detained more than three or four minutes. If 
some of the collectors be persons of influence in the congregation, 
it will be the means of conciliating favour at first, — favour and good- 
Mode of col- will, on which so much depends. There is another par- 
lectjon. ticular which should also be decided by general consent, 

that is, whether the money should be collected in bags, so that the 
piece of money which is cast in is not seen, or on a plate, so that it 
is given openly. The former of these modes makes the gift more 
purely voluntary ; the latter introduces a certain amount of restraint. 
When all this is arranged, and free consent to the trial obtained, 
even for one year, and all are pledged to help, then the Offertory may 
be said to be established. 

But there are many who treat these methods of collecting money 
for local purposes, and preference of one to another, as childish things, 

Obections. aud wll ° say ' ' What does Jt matter ? I fc ft U depends on 
jec ions. t ^ e clergyman. If the parishioners are satisfied with 

him, they will always give what is wanted, whether it be by one method 
or another. If they are not, they will give in none/ Others say, 
':I\t is a party move to introduce the Offertory, and must be resisted 
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as such.' This last objection indeed has of late almost ceased to be 
urged, and might be altogether removed out of the way, if we could 
agree to act together in a matter of this sort, which involves no prin- 
ciple on which we can possibly differ. But it is necessary to observe, 
. . in answer to the first, that any system of giving depend- 

ing on the popularity of the minister is false indeed. 
Giving is a Christian grace, so spoken of 2 Cor. viii. 7, — " As ye 
abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and 
in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also." And clearly nothing can be more mischievous than to 
speak of any Christian grace, anything which we ought to do, and 
are moved by God's Spirit to do, as being dependent on the popu- 
larity of a minister. But it may be shewn that it is by no means 
childish to discuss how it is best to give gifts to God s glory, to 
weigh one method against another, and decide between them ; not 
only as regards results, the raising of sufficient funds to carry on the 
Church's work, but also as regards the benefit and blessing to the 
givers themselves, the principle which one mode of collection rather 
than another establishes in the heart, in the very life and conversation 
of a man. It is well known that no persons give so grudgingly as 
those who are seldom, scarcely ever, asked to give ; whereas those 
Principle of who are continually appealed to give freely. Why is 
this method, flngp Surely this is according to the very law of our 
nature, that what we do habitually we do easily ; that every sacrifice 
made makes the next easier, confirms the habit, and constitutes the 
principle. A weekly collection. is better than a monthly, or one less 
frequent than that. It is quite remarkable how the truth of this is 
seen in regard to the Offertory. Generally it may be said the weekly 
giver gives the same as the monthly, or less frequent giver, of the 
same class with himself. "Affording to give so much" depends 
more on the law of habit than on economical considerations ; 1 mean 
that most men can afford to give more than they think, economically 
speaking ; and do give, by force of habit, if the opportunity recur. 
One who formerly gave two or three subscriptions of £1 or 10s. 
a-year, ten or five shillings at an occasional collection, will give in- 
sensibly more than that whole sum in a weekly contribution, by the 
facility which habit breeds in him. It is on this acknowledged prin- 
ciple and fact in our nature that the advantage of the Offertory system 
— meaning by that the weekly contribution from the whole congre- 
gation — rests. The motives to Christian almsgiving are the same 
whether we give in this way or that. But the regular is better 
than the irregular; the habitual than the occasional; the mode 
which falls in with the vicissitudes of employment in the working 
class, and of profit and loss in the class above them, than that which, 
irrespective of these circumstances, demands on a certain day the 
power to give, the inclination to give, the being at hand in a certain 
place ready to give, all to coincide. 

So plain is all this that it is matter of won3er and surprise that 
the simple rule of the Church has not long ago been adopted, espe- 
cially when you add to these considerations the fact that the gather- 
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ing of subscriptions is in most places a very thankless office. In all 
Objections to parochial subscription lists that I have ever seen are to 
subscription fee found the names of men who cannot always con- 
li8fc8 " veniently afford to pay their subscriptions, especially in 

provincial towns, where the trade is in these days so considerably 
affected by centralization. There are always some who can no longer 
afford to give as they gave formerly, yet do not like to discontinue ; 
who are compelled, when the collector comes to ask for their sovereign 
or half-sovereign, to say, "Come another time." Collectors have 
a hard task, are often ungraciously refused by those who could give 
if they would. The time and trouble of the collector is never con- 
sidered. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize to this assembly for much and 
apparently inconsiderable detail. But every consideration enters 
into these practical questions. I remember well that at the first 
Smaller ob- proposal to adopt this mode of collection in my own 
jectionsto parish, it was argued that it was impossible to expect 
Offertory. men a ] wavs t come to church prepared with a gift, and 
that confusion would ensue. This has never been found to be the 
case. Children especially are observed to be ready with their offer- 
ing, and the habit is sure to grow up with them : and it is most 
important to consider children as the generation upon whom in all 
likelihood will be thrown a responsibility of supporting Church in- 
stitutions far greater than ever rested upon us in this generation. 
No adequate provision has been made by the legislature for the cir- 
cumstances under which parishes are being continually divided and 
subdivided. The measure of the late Sir Kobert Peel, remedial for 
the time as regards the spiritual wants of many of our suburban dis- 
tricts, was not well considered as regards the condition of the clergy 
who minister in those quarters, or the maintenance of the churches 
which have been built in pursuance of that excellent design. 

But the one thing needful to the success and preference of the 
Consent Off e rtory system to every other, is consent. Consent 
which must be earnestly sought for ; nor any rash ex- 
periment made before it has been fully obtained. Much unneces- 
sary offence and difficulty has been caused by not seeking first full 
consent ; by calling a congregation suddenly to act upon a foregone 
conclusion of one's own, a conclusion at which many are hindered 
from arriving by prejudices we cannot fathom, by suspicions of ul- 
terior designs of which we are wholly unconscious, a conclusion at 
which we ourselves only arrived after very considerable thought and 
experience of such things, and should not be hasty in expecting 
from others. It is impossible to express strongly enough the im- 
perative necessity of consent on the part of the parishioners or con- 
gregation to any change whatever in the customs of the Church. 
There is nothing of which people are more jealous ; and we may be 
thankful that they are so. If they are unwilling to accept an Offer- 
tory which we deem good for them, they are also unwilling to accept 
at other hands some change which we ourselves should agree with 
them in rejecting. We must take these things together, and be 
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content that many changes for the better have been brought about 
gradually in our experience, which would not in fact have been 
worth what they are, or would have exposed us to danger from other 
quarters, had they come in without question or difficulty. Indeed, 
had the congregations throughout England been willing to accept every 
change proposed to them, there would by this time have been for- 
midable diversities of custom and varieties of tradition which it 
would have been difficult to cope with, and which would have 
afforded a handle to the adversary wherewith to deal deceitfully. 
Often within the experience of some of us, our fathers, the bishops, 
seeming to hinder progress by over-caution, have in the end secured 
real progress. We fretted once under the restraint ; we have lived 
to be- thankful for it. 

At the same time, unreasonable objections on the part of a congre- 
Objecticms g a ^ on should be met with careful reasoning ; and this 
tobemetand in the way of personal conversation rather than by ge- 
answered. nera l exhortation. It is almost impossible by sermons 
to convince an unwilling hearer; and a very common substitute 
for exhortations, by tracts written in the form of imaginary conver- 
sations or otherwise, though it seems ingenious and clever to us 
whose views it sets forth, is stiff and formal and cold to the un- 
learned. It must be by personal intercourse, tracing the ins and 
outs of the mind or feeling opposed to us, by throwing ourselves 
honestly into the position of him whom we wish to convince, that 
points of this kind can be carried, even with intelligent persons, who 
are capable of seeing both sides of a question. 

I now propose to speak of the results obtained by a weekly 
Results at Offertory in three churches in one parish ; holding re- 
Kiddermin- spectively about 1,500, 1,300, and 800 persons; never, 
8 er ' however, in the morning service, when the Offertory is 

collected, containing that number of adult worshippers, though, 
by reason of the attendance of schools, seeming to be full. Of 
these, one, being the parish church, is not burdened with pew-rents 
to the same extent as the others ; yet does not rise on that account 
above the others in its proportion of contribution. In these three 
churches six different subscription lists, with all the trouble of col- 
lecting them, with their perpetual arrears and variations, have been 
swept away by the substitution of the Offertory ; and the result has 
been that the expences of the National Schools attached to each, of 
a choir, of lighting and warming the church, have been defrayed for 
seven years, with occasionally the supply of a deficiency by special 
donations. But, on the whole, the Offertory collection may be con- 
sidered equal to the purposes for which it is applied. It is divided 
into three portions ; not necessarily equal portions : and applied, 
first to the object of the ordinary Communion alms — the relief of the 
sick and needy ; secondly, to the Parochial Schools ; and, thirdly, to 
Church expences not chargeable on the Church-rate. The circum- 
stances of the town have been most unfavourable; the decay of 
trade, or its removal to other localities, having caused a diminution 
of 2,800 inhabitants within ten years ; and the pressure of poor- 
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rate extremely heavy, reaching ordinarily seven or eight shillings, 
and latterly more than nine shillings, in the pound. 

Among country parishes, I should particularly mention the parish 
Kinwarton °^ ^ nwar ^on, in Warwickshire, where this system has 
been tested by a trial of, I believe, twenty years, and has 
been perfectly successful. By its adaptation to the circumstances of 
labourers, receiving weekly wages, it has produced an amount of 
contribution from that class which it would be absolutely impossible 
to collect by the ordinary method of charity sermons. Of course it 
might be said that if any persons would be at the trouble to collect 
the weekly penny or halfpenny from such a population, a like result 
might follow. But where are the persons to be found ? Where are 
leisure, aptitude, a good will, an interest in the matter to be dis- 
covered within the limits of a small parish in the country ? Neither, 
as I think, would the result be so wholesome, because of the neces- 
sary admixture of personal motives with that manner of collection ; 
whereas the weekly penny given in the House of God carries the 
heart of the giver straightway to Him who is there worshipped, with 
less possible intervention of the human instrument. 

I think it better thus to state results than to mention figures ; 
though these also may be considered by such as are interested in the 
subject. But the circumstances of parishes are so different, that 
the figures which represent a most successful issue in one parish, 
might by their inadequacy to the wants of another, or on the other 
hand by sounding above all possibility, act as a discouragement a . In 
conversation with the Rector of a large parish in Birmingham, 
where the contributions in answer to frequent appeals from the 
pulpit exceed anything which I have ever known from a congre- 
gation of that kind, I found the statement of the actual figures of 
collections in my own parish would have operated to disincline from 
such an experiment, if it had been thought of. Arid- yet I felt sure 
that the experiment, if made in such a parish, under existing 
auspices, would probably be one of .the most successful and en- 
couraging that could possibly be made. Indeed, for the. reasons I 
have spoken of, it seems to me that if the Offertory could. only be 
fairly tried in any parish, — much more in any diocese, — the. objects 
to which it should be applied well defined, and the people satisfied 
that no invasion of their rights was intended, but rather their con- 
venience and advantage sought, (as it really is,) we should not only 
be able to supply existing needs, but have in our hands an instru- 
mentality capable of being adapted to any exigency that may arise. 

Some here present may feel that I have not at all sounded the 
depths or shoals of this subject, in its degree and under the cir- 
cumstances of our Church assuming now great importance, if they 
that preach the Gospel are to live of the Gospel ; with churches 
springing up on every side unendowed ; with the endowment of ex- 
isting churches diminished, and liable to be yet further diminished ; 
with a manifest indisposition to lay these burdens upon property; 

* For the actual result of the Offertory at Kidderminster, see Appendix B. 
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a disposition rather to relieve property of claims which have at- 
tached to it from time immemorial. It may be thought that I have 
not compared these with former times in respect to the duties felt to 
be connected with the possession of property, as regards the building 
and maintenance of the House of God, so as to bring out the defects 
of our own age and generation. But I am not so certain that we are 
so defective as is supposed. I think this generation has given proof 
that, if appealed to on right principles, a little less distracted with 
multitudinous claims all arising at once as the nation awoke out of 
a long spiritual torpor, its nobles, its wealthy citizens, its industrious 
classes, down to the very lowest of the people, are in readiness to 
respond to the appeal. If we consider what has been done in the 
matter of church building alone, — when from the moment a man 
takes in hand to build a church, he finds himself shut in on every 
side by debarring Acts of Parliament, vexed and hindered by official 
impertinence, treated as if he were compassing his own aggrandize- 
ment, or infringing on the liberty of his fellow-citizens, — it is encou- 
raging to think what has been done in this behalf alone. I have 
heard that my friend the Solicitor-General was meditating a con- 
solidation of the Church Building Acts : I wish a man of his great 
energy, ability, and integrity would apply his mind in that direction, 
and add this to many services and benefits he has rendered to the 
Church of which he is a faithful member. 

And now to conclude. I have taken my subject in its literal ac- 
ceptation — the best means of obtaining funds for local purposes. I 
believe, on the whole, the weekly Offertory to be the very best means 
of obtaining such funds. I do not wish to be thought to have a 
weakness for this particular means, so as to undervalue all other. 
I certainly have an instinctive fear of some other means, particularly 
of that which by many is thought so fair and impartial, and touch- 
ing the right persons — of laying a tax, call it a voluntary tax, upon 

Tax upon pews. I am very jealous of that right, concerning which 
pews objeo- I remember the late Archbishop of York quoting the 
tio words of Sir Samuel Romilly, — that if there was any well- 

ascertained right among Englishmen, it was the right of the body 
of the parishioners at large to the floor of the parish church, so far 
as it could accommodate them. The great lawyer could not follow 
their rights into the aerial heights of galleries ; but he was certain 
of it on terra Jirma. And I trust that no act of the Legislature, 
under compulsion from without, will ever interfere with that ancient 
free right, but will rather reconstitute it, — if we at least are true to 
ourselves, and teach our people aright, and lead them aright, and 
help them to see and feel their responsibilities ; to value (oh ! 
much abused word, and often, I fear, taken in vain) their great, 
their inestimable privileges ; their real freedom ; their time-honoured 
common worship ; their security from novelties, foreign to the na- 
tional disposition and character ; their right to judge in their own 
matters, mingled as it is with obedience in spiritual things to the 
spiritual authority under which they live. 

I have the strongest faith in the adaptation of our Church system 
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to the mind and genius of the people. And I trust that one effect 
of such gatherings as these will be that most wholesome effect of 
discouraging partial efforts at reform, and producing — on those points 
where we afi feel reform to be needed — well-considered and united 
action. 



DISCUSSION, 

The Ven. Abchdeacon Dbnison. — My Lord Bishop, there is only one 
sentence in one of the two papers which have just been read to this great 
assembly, and which 1 will take upon myself to say are certainly not inferior 
at least in interest, in power, and expression to any to which we have listened, 
(hear, hear,) — there is only one sentence in the second of those papers toVhich 
I was not able to listen with concurrence, and not only with concurrence but 
with admiration, (applause,) but from which I was unwillingly obliged most 
heartily to dissent, and I am very happy to find that it was almost the only 
sentence in either of those papers which did not elicit a very spontaneous 
cheer from the whole of this assembly. I have therefore some hope that in 
the few words which I am about to address I shall have some concurrence on 
the part of this audience, in the criticism which, perhaps very presumptuously, 
I am about to offer. There was a sentence, if I caught it aright, in my most 
excellent and honoured friend Mr. Claughton's paper, in which he seemed to 
look forward to the time as not very far distant when the legal claims of the 
Church of England upon the support of all the people for the maintenance of 
her churches and churchyards were to cease. Now I protest against any such 
prophecy. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) I would not so protest if I was not fully 
convinced in my inmost soul that there is no manner of foundation for that 
prophecy. (Cheers.) It is all very well for gentlemen who are Claughtons, and 
it is all very well for gentlemen in another diocese who are Bennetts ; it is all 
very well tor towns which are in the position of Kidderminster, or Frome, 
which have men of the most remarkable power, who are patterns of parish 
priesthood, and are able to bring their people to do very much as they please ; 
but then there are the unfortunate people who live in rural parishes, where it 
is wholly impossible, and where I believe even Mr. Claughton himself would 
feel it to be impossible ; though I speak, I know, under the chance and almost 
certainty of being answered by my excellent friend Mr. Seymour here, who 
lives in a country parish like myself, and who is a bright example of what the 
offertory may bring in ; but I say Mr. Seymour, again, is an extraordinary ex- 
ample, and I do not believe such examples are very common. But I must go 
back to the great matter, and must enter my protest here. We have objects 
multiplying before us every day for the voluntary contributions of people, 
rich and poor, of the Church of England, — objects which are more than enough 
to take every amount of voluntary contributions which can be given. Besides 
that, we have this much graver point to consider, that if you in any way en- 
courage people to think that you are looking forward to the time when the 
Church of England is to part with her legal obligations, and with that which 
she has inherited for a thousand years, you are, I say, and I hope I shall say 
it in no offensive sense, betraying the National Church. (Hear, hear.) I pro- 
test most earnestly against any such notion, and I could not help rising, 
although I did not mean to take any part in the day's proceedings, or to say 
one word about this matter, I could not sit and listen to this most admirable 
paper, (and I declare of all things to which I ever listened, I never listened 
with greater delight and satisfaction than I have done to both the papers that 
have been read this morning,) — I could not allow myself to sit ana hear even 
from an authority like that of Mr. Claughton, a prophecy for which 1 believe 
there is no foundation, and which, coming from his honoured lips, I believe is 
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fraught with the greatest mischief. I will say until I am contradicted on 
behalf of the meeting, — because, as I say, they did not cheer that sentiment, and 
Mr. Claughton must remember that they dia not, — I will say until I am con- 
tradicted on behalf of this great meeting, that I do protest with all love, and 
respect, and reverence, and honour, against the whole of that prophecy. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. T. L. Claughton. — I think, my Lord, that it is hardly necessary 
for me to disclaim all idea of betraying our National Church. (Hear, hear.) But 
I am very glad that Archdeacon Denison has called attention to that sentence. 
I think it a little carelessly worded. (Hear, hear.) I did not so much mean 
by it that I despaired of tne Church-rate being continued for the old parish 
churches of the land, as that every new church that is built does now become 
a charge entailed upon our children or descendants. (Applause.) 

Francis Powell, Esq. — My Lord, my apology for appearing here must be 
that I happen to be connected in an intimate manner with the movement for 
Church building in the town of Bradford, in the province of York. We had 
there, until about two years ago, no less than ninety thousand people attached 
to one single church. (Hear, hear.) It was felt hv the Churchmen of Brad- 
ford that that was a state of things that could not oe permitted to continue. 
We therefore formed ourselves into an association, the aim and end of which 
was to build ten additional churches within five years, (hear, hear); and I 
think when I say that we have in the course of three years secured seven out 
of those ten churches, this Congress will be of opinion that we have not 
laboured in vain. (Applause.) I have been asked to address this meeting 
upon the subject of the collection of money for Church extension. I speak as 
a layman, and I hope if I say anything which may appear defective, owing to 
a rugged delivery, my clerical brethren will forgive me, and that they will ac- 
cept at starting my expression of the reverence I entertain for the clerical body. 
But it did appear to me yesterday, and it does appear from what has been said 
this morning, that there has been throughout tne whole of this discussion 
rather too much of a contemplation of the matter discussed from a clerical 
point of view. (Hear, hear.) And I think perhaps I may venture, speaking 
as a layman addressing clergymen, to mention three principles which in my 
judgment ought to be observed when any matter is contemplated with a view 
to strengthen the English Church. The first thing to be borne in mind is this 
large and broad principle : let the clergy throw themselves with boldness 
and manliness and courage, not upon a few friends, but upon the entire body 
of the parishioners. (Cheers.) The second is this: do not let the clergy, 
either in their usual action or when they are undertaking a grand scheme, 
entertain any jealousy of the initiative on the side of the laity. (Hear, hear.) 
Times and seasons must be observed, the state of public feeling must be 
watched ; and it will often happen that laymen meeting amongst themselves, 
sitting at their own dinner-tame, and meeting in the daily converse of life, 
will see that a time for action is come, which the clergyman perhaps is not 
so fully aware of as those laity to whom he must come for funds when the 
time arrives. (Hear, hear.) I will mention a case in point which occurred in 
the parish of Bradford. There was in a subordinate district a movement for 
school building ; the laity collected among themselves such a sum as was, so 
to speak, a handsome start ; the clergyman unhappily laid his veto upon the 
whole proceeding, and the money was distributed amongst the people and 
the whole scheme was abandonee!. A change took place in the clergyman ; 
a new clergyman came to the parish ; the laity were again free to act as they 
wished, and a school costing £3,500 was built within twelve months. (Cheers.) 
The third principle which I think all must observe is this, that we must have 
the hope of a great accession of wealth to the English Church. I regret very 
much the existence of a term which is almost extinct, and that is the word 
"establishment :" I hardly ever like to hear the word "establishment." Still 
there is too much amongst us Churchmen of the "establishment" feeling; 
there is too much of the teeling that we have these endowments and that we 
have these churches, and an absence of the feeling that we have a vast fund 
to draw upon to increase the number of those churches and the richness of 
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their endowments. There is another point which is collateral to this, and 
which was rather hinted at than stated yesterday, and that is, that I think 
a clergyman ought, so far as he can, to bring around him as a committee a large 
number of laymen. There was an obiter dictum yesterday — I am sure it was 
not a deliberate opinion — that a clergyman was better without a committee. 
Now I think that "no committee" means "no friends," (hear, hear,) — and I am 
sure of this, that it means "no funds." (Laughter.) Again, there is among 
the laity now great activity : I sometimes think myself that it is rather an 
abnormal activity, a fondness for irregular action. Then the point seems to me 
this, that the clergy should, as far as they can, make use of that energy and 
utilize that activity. (Hear, hear.) Rely upon it, if a clergyman savs " no 
committee," the committee will say "no clergyman," and there will be an 
unhappy division amongst those who ought to be intimately associated. 
(Applause.) A brother Lancashire man, speaking yesterday, Mr. Beamont, 
said something about a meeting of clergymen and churchwardens. Now I 
altogether deprecate having any line of action dictated to me by a clergyman 
and his two churchwardens ; I should object to that ; but as to a rural dean 
and his churchwardens, I am afraid I should be utterly unable to co-operate 
with them. (Laughter.) A clergyman must not go to his two churchwardens, 
but he must go to his two hundred or his two thousand parishioners and ap- 
peal to them. (Applause.) There is another thing which perhaps we ought 
not to forget, and that is the force of small sums in raising large contributions. 
(Hear, hear.) The Wesleyan Methodists, whose organizations appear for 
practical purposes to be almost perfect, raise something like £130,000 a-year 
for their Missionary Society, and that is collected to a great extent by the 
pence of the poor men. In the Wesleyan Chapel in Bradford the working 
classes collected amongst themselves no less than £50 : that is a lesson we 
ought to make use of. 

There is another mode of raising money which I would refer to if I am 
permitted, and in these observations I am speaking entirely not of the settled 
old-fashioned parts of the country, but of what one might call the American 
parts of England, (laughter,) the large manufacturing towns, where democracy 
certainly has the upper hand, and where we want to leaven the democracy of 
England, where we want to impregnate them with sound Church feeling. 
But really there are words which die on my lips as I try to enunciate them ; 
those words are, " The Ecclesiastical Commissioners." (Oh, oh, and laughter.) 
It is perhaps not known so extensively as it ought to be what is the 
large accession of the revenues of the English Church, which year by year 
is produced in consequence of the distribution of the common fund of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; they distribute from the common fund 
£80,000— 

The President.— Over £100,000. 

Mr. Powell. — All the better : I am only speaking from memory, but I 
will keep to the £80,000, or it will interfere with my calculation. That 
£80,000 has drawn forth £120,000 in the shape of private contributions, 
making an increase of the revenues of the English Church for local purposes 
of no less than £60,000 in one year {sic). Surely if we have a fund like this 
we ought to make use of it, by applying to the people to raise something in 
order to meet the contributions given by the Commissioners out of that 
common fund. There is a noble example of Church building in the diocese 
of York, which I am requested to name; I allude to the noble church at 
Haley Hill, built by my valued friend Mr. Akroyd. 

The Rev. E. Trench. — I have been much gratified in hearing the excellent 
speech of the last speaker who referred to my obiter dictum, which was cer- 
tainly an obiter dictum in the heat of the moment, as to the objections to a 
committee. I meant to say that I thought a clergyman might sometimes find 
a committee a little troublesome, whereas if he entrusted certain objects to the 
individuals most calculated to carry them out, that might be the most useful 
course. And now I should like to give you two short anecdotes, the first for 
Mr. Hubbard's benefit. Two clergymen, one of the highest rank in the Church, 
called at a house in Portland-place for a subscription, and the master of the 
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house, after refusing to see them, sent them down five shillings, and said, 
" Here is a half-crown for each of you." (Laughter.) And now an anecdote 
for Mr. Claughton, illustrating his principle of offertory collection. An elderly 
charitable lady came to a clergyman ana said that she would be very glad to 
assist him. He said to her, " How much can you give me F Can you give me 
a guinea a-year?" "Oh no," said she. "rerhaps you can give me half 
a guinea P" " Oh no, I could not think of it." " Uould you give me a shil- 
ling a-week P" " Oh ves, with the greatest pleasure ; I can give you a shilling 
a-week." (Laughter.) 

C. B. Higgins, Esq. — I cannot agree with a remark that was made by 
a previous speaker as to the word "establishment." If there is one thing 
which in my infancy I was taught to love, it was that word " establishment. 
I thank God that I can still talk of an Established Church of England, and 
I do earnestly pray that the time may never come when that term may be 
inappropriate or unloved among us. (Hear, hear.) I am quite sure that it is 
for most high and holy purposes that God has vouchsafed to this country an 
Established Church. (Cheers.) I have no doubt that this great nation has 
been raised to its pre-eminence in the world in consequence of God's blessing 
on the Church of England, and for no other reason, and that England will be 
preserved, as a great nation, with all her valuable institutions, so long as, by 
God's grace, we are permitted to retain an Established Church among us ; but 
the very moment anything is done or suffered which in the slightest degree 
shall interrupt the integrity of that blessed Establishment, the doom of 
England is fixed. (Applause.) 

ft. S. Sowleb, Esq., Q.C. — I was particularly anxious to have addressed 
the Congress immediately after my excellent and learned friend Mr. Powell, 
because J was very anxious to add to his statement, with reference to a recent 
noble effort of Church building as he described it, this most honourable fact 
as far as he himself is concerned, namely, that he, out of his own private 
resources, is now building a splendid church in the town of Bradford. (Cheers.) 
My Lord, I happen to be one of the unhappy possessors of one of those " re- 
jected addresses" which vour Lordship yesterday facetiously characterized as 
burnt papers"; and I confess, from the natural affection which a man feels for 
his own production, it certainly caused me no little pain when I heard yester 
day that the things over which some little midnight oil had been consumed 
were to be put, in the next place, behind the fire, and lost sight of altogether. 
(Laughter.) I had very nearly prepared a paper on the present position of the 
Church-rate question, and I thought up to within a few moments ago that it 
would be utterly impossible to lug that subject into to-day's discussion, (laughter); 
because although from the general terms of Mr. Claughton' s paper one might 
have expected some little reference to the question of Church-rates, it seemed 
to have been passed over by the unanimous consent not only of the two gentle- 
men who read those most masterly papers, but by the Congress ; and I can assure 
you that my anxiety was very greatiy removed when I found Archdeacon Denison 
got up (laughter) and took exception to that unfinished passage of Mr. Claugh- 
ton' s paper. I will, with your Lordship's permission, give to the Congress the 
substance of three paragraphs of my paper which I have rescued from the flames. 
I was about to say, for the present session the Church-rate question was virtually 
settled just a fortnight ago, by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt withdrawing that reso- 
lution which was carried by a majority of seventeen, after Sir John Trelawney's 
Bill had been defeated on the motion for the second reading. The calm and 
temperate tone of that debate, however, gives promise of an early settlement 
of that question, for it is now evident that the House of Commons is bending 
its attention no longer to the total abolition of Church-rates, but to such an 
alteration of the law as will give relief to conscientious scruples, and yet 
preserve to the Church and the parochial system of the country their ancient 
constitutional rights. Although Mr. Estcourt has been somewhat misunder- 
stood, his resolution was still open to the objection, that the first part of it was 
repugnant to the remainder. He proposed to throw the rate for the repair 
of the parish church and churchyard upon the owners, instead of the occupiers 
of property ; and if passed by majority of the parishioners in vestry, to make 
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it recoverable in the same way as a rate for the repair of highways. As 
regards the other part of the rate, that which provides for the decent cele- 
bration of Divine Service, he meant to repeal the existing process for en- 
forcing it, and to give facilities for collecting a voluntary rate. Thus the 
distinction made by the Eight Honourable gentleman was "between that part 
of the rate for the maintenance of the fabric, and that for other purposes. It 
appears to me to be a totally unnecessary distinction, that will practically 
amount to very little. For ultimately the burden will in all likelihood fall 
upon the occupier. This view of the matter seem3 to have escaped the atten- 
tion of every one in the House. Nor does it appear to be a grievance of which 
the owners have any real cause of complaint, inasmuch as they have the 
remedy in their own hands. There is no law which fixes the amount of rent 
they shall receive from their tenants ; nor, if additional burdens be put upon 
them in the shape of either Church cess or any other kind of tax, is there 
any law to prevent them from demanding a proportionate extra rent from 
yearly tenants, or from lessees on the renewal of leases. With regard to the 
voluntary part of the scheme, it appears to be founded on an illusion, and to 
be fenced by no sort of guarantee or security. For if you abolish the existing 
legal process for enforcing a compulsory rate, what equivalent "facilities" can 
be given " for collecting a voluntary rate." No doubt Mr. Estcourt meant 
well to the Church, but this part of his scheme appeared to be lost in a very 
misty vagueness. There was nothing tangible in it, and it was impossible even 
to decipher it. I perceive that Sir George Grey still advocates a system of 
what he calls " pew-rents." Of course he means a rate upon pews and sittings. 
Of late years many new difficulties have sprung up in the way of collecting 
such rates. Vigorous attempts have been made, and with some success too, 
to restore " free and open" churches to all, rich and poor alike. Even the 
exclusive occupancy of particular pews and seats is discouraged, and wherever 
this is the case, it would be very difficult to levy a pew-rate that should be 
just and equitable in its operation. Where is the line to be drawn, and the 
distinction made, between those who ought and those who ought not to be 
called upon to pay ? To set apart a particular portion of the church, and say, 
" This is for the rich, who can pay, and that is for the poor, who can't pay," 
would be held to be objectionable in point of principle ; for it is contended 
that every part of a church devoted to the congregation should be free to all 
alike, whether of high or low degree. True, this " open" system does not pre- 
vail in all churches, or in even a considerable proportion of the churches at 
present in existence. But this constitutes the very difficulty of Sir George 
Grey's system, which in practice would be found to be no system at all, inas- 
much as it could not be commonly or even generally applied. It could only 
apply to churches which, to use Lord Robert Cecil's expression, " are carved 
out into pews," and we cannot have one law for pews and another for open 
free bencnes. We might just as well leave each particular church to make its 
own laws, — which would be adopting the plan by which Nonconformist meeting- 
houses are for the most part kept up. Moreover, it is highly probable that, as 
far as new churches are concerned, the system of letting pews and sittings will 
be quite obsolete. In the end it will probably be discovered that in order to 
maintain Church-rates in any form, the principle of taxing some tangible object 
must be revived and re-established. Tliis obvious means of security to the 
Church was the principle adopted in the very origin of Church cess, which 
was secured upon tangible property. In this way all who enjoyed the use of 
property were first directly, and afterwards indirectly, made to contribute in 
due proportions to the maintenance of the Church and her functions. No 
doubt there will be some difficulties in the way of even a re-arrangement of 
this kind, for all owners of property are not Churchmen, and Dissenting owners 
will claim to be exempt, and so will their tenants under them ; and therefore 
it would be necessary to devise some method of catching those tenants who, 
being Churchmen, make use of the church. Mr. Disraeli, I perceive, is still 
sanguine in his belief that we shall find some comprehensive genius that will 
strike out of the chaos of conflicting schemes some plan and order that will 
still maintain the Church on a firm oasis, as the Church of the nation. He 
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still maintains that the question of Church-rates is one than which none is 
more worthy of the consideration of a Government, or that more requires the 
authority and responsibility of a Government for its solution ; and he is con- 
vinced that, except by a Government, no settlement of the great difficulty can 
ever be arrived at. He does not himself despair, nor indeed do I, that the 
time will arrive when, " with a due regard to all the great principles involved," 
the principles, namely, "of a national Church, the practice or local govern- 
ments, the privileges of the great body of the population, and, above all, the 
principle of the predominance of the majority, on which the whole of our social 
system in this country depends, some solution satisfactory to the country may 
lie accomplished ;" yet he is satisfied it can never be accomplished except wita 
" a cTue regard to the ancient institutions of the country, and to the habits, cus- 
toms, and privileges of the people/' The main difficulty of course lies in the 
growing intolerance of dissent — political dissent — during the last two cen- 
turies ; intolerance which seems now to increase in an inverse ratio to the 
diminution of Nonconformity in this country. 

I will now, with your Lordship's permission, repeat from this place a chal- 
lenge which I threw down on a public platform two years ago to those agita- 
ting political dissenters whose conscientious impiety (laughter) would lay 
sacrilegious hands upon the Church. (Cheers.) Something was said just now 
by our friend Archdeacon Denison with reference to the maintenance of the 
parochial system of the Church. The challenge to which I have alluded took 
the form of a question. It was to this effect : — If the political dissenters were 
to succeed in abolishing Church-rates, would they undertake to carry on in all 
its integrity the parochial system of the country F (Cheers.) This was said to 
be a bitter taunt, but the sting of it lay in the proviso that I should put them 
under very heavy recognizances, and insist upon the most stringent conditions, 
that they should do the work to the entire satisfaction of the whole country. 
That challenge has never yet been taken up, I imagine because the stipulation 
with which it was clogged was thought to resemble too strongly that " one 
drop of blood" for the shedding of which the Jew of Venice was to be led to 
execution. (Cheers.) 

E. Akkoid, Esq. — As a churchwarden of the Church of England, I beg 
to offer the result of my experience since the church with which I am con- 
nected has been opened. I may premise, that in my judgment the Offertory 
never ought to be a substitute for church-rates. (Hear, hear ) I think it is 
a mode of collection peculiarly applicable to the manufacturing districts, where 
no Church-rate has teen levied, and probably never will be, at all events for 
many years. The Offertory in my own district was established under par- 
ticularly favourable circumstances : it fulfilled all the designs stated by Mr. 
Claughton ; it also has the excellent check suggested by Mr. Hubbard, namely, 
a published statement of the accounts. (Hear, hear.) When it was first pro- 
posed to be adopted, the incumbent convened a meeting of the parishioners to 
consult them on the subject. (Hear, hear.) I attended the meeting as church- 
warden, and I must say that the objectors in the first instance quite over- 
powered the advocates of the Offertory ; but eventually, by conceding to the 
prejudices of some, and by overcoming the reasonable objections of others, the 
parishioners were induced to try it for twelve months on these conditions, that 
each family should have seats assigned to them ; and I beg it distinctly to be 
understood that in carrying out the Offertory it is desirable to maintain the 
family system of attendance at the parish church. It was therefore arranged 
that the head of the family should attend where he had attended before, and 
a certain number of sittings should be provided for him sufficient to accommo- 
date his family. It was moreover arranged that no distinction should be made 
between rich and poor. (Applause.) The poorest members of the congregation, 
provided they attended the services regularly, were to have their share of the 
best seats in the church. (Cheers.) Under these conditions the Offertory was 
started, and although the results would hardly confirm the couleur de rose that 
has been thrown over it by Mr. Claughton, yet I must say it has been parti* 
cularly encouraging, and I will very shortly lay them before the meeting. I 
have the printed report for the past year. The number of fixed seats is 
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about 600, although chairs are also introduced, therefore the total amount of 
space may accommodate probably a crowded congregation of about 1,000 per- 
sons ; but I will assume the fixed seats about 600. The Offertory in twelve 
months amounted to £276 odd. We have therefore obtained something like 
ten shillings per sitting, which is far more than could possibly have been ob- 
tained from tne poorer members of the congregation, who compose the prin- 
cipal part of it. The appropriation of the Offertory was managed in this way. 
A choir, 1 must say, forms rather an expensive item ; we supplement that ex- 
pense by a special collection — and I wish my experience rather to correct that 
of Mr. Claughton in this respect ; I believe no system of Offertory can always 
command a regular and steady sum : only yesterday morning 1 had a letter 
from my fellow-churchwarden announcing a certain deficiency, which 1 have 
great pleasure myself in making up — and by that special subscription we raise 
about £50 a-year for the choir, in addition to that portion of the Offertory col- 
lection whicn is appropriated to the church. Therefore the results of the 
Offertory altogether, as compared with other methods b , are immeasurably supe- 
rior. Probably no better instance could be furnished of the objection to the 
pew system than from my own town, where pews in a chapel-of-ease have been 
put up for sale by auction, and where no bidder could be found, because the 
possession of the pews was accompanied by a compulsory rate, and they were 
Dought in again at a considerable discount. Therefore, comparing such a sys- 
tem with the system of the Offertory, I am bound to say the general result of 
the latter is most satisfactory. 

To exhibit the collection of pence as compared with silver, I will state the 
figures during the twelve months ending last April. £144 was collected in 
silver, £50 in gold, and £60 in copper, (applause,) proving very clearly that 
the poorer and working classes are the chief supporters of the parish church ; 
and moreover proving that in a manufacturing district there is a good founda- 
tion to work upon if only labourers can be found for the vineyard. (Applause.) 

I was much struck yesterday in looking round this meeting- to notice the 
immense amount of intellectual energy and power which lies dormant and waste 
in this old University. My practical experience of the working people by 
whom 1 am surrounded teaches me on the one hand the comparative advantages 
of a University education, and also points out to me the necessity of a prac- 
tical training, particularly amongst the working clergy of this country. There 
is a complaint which we near on all sides ; when clergymen are wanted for the 
manufacturing districts, we find few young men coming from Oxford. In 
parishes like Leeds, which is but one of several large towns, where we ought 
to have bishoprics, (hear, hear,) it is true that you will find young men trained 
under that great and good man Dr, Hook, who left a name behind him in the 
West Biding which will never be effaced, a name dear to the hearts of the 
working men, by whom he was respected and beloved, (applause) ; it is true 
that there you will find young men ready to take their part in the parish work : 
but when curates are wanted in small Districts, under incumbents with a very 
small stipend, there is a great lack of a few of those muscular young men who 
should be ready to go out as missionaries, and to bear their share of privation— 
not only pecuniary privation, but privations of the society of kindred minds — 
amongst those accustomed to lead a life of toil, for the purpose of bringing 
into the ranks of the Church those fine working men by whom they might be 
surrounded. Here is a want, here is a field which I would fain point out to 
the young men around me. Why is it that so many come from tne sister isle 
who are not at all prepared for their work, who do not understand the working 
men, and who, I regret to say, often bring the Church of England into dis- 
repute P How is it that these men from the sister isle fill the places which some 
whom I see before me, and I say it respectfully, ought themselves to be pre- 
pared to fill ? (Hear, hear.) There is no disguising from ourselves the fact 
that the battle of the Church of England must be fought in the manufacturing 
districts. (Hear, hear.) If we have to overtake the neglect of past years, if we 
have to repair the sins of omission, God forbid that we should add to those 

b Qu. : "other churches" in MS. 
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the sins of commission ! I know the working classes well, and I say from deep 
conviction and from my past experience that they are well disposed towards 
the Church, (hear, hear,) — that our parochial system calls upon them, and wins 
them within the fold of the Church ; and if in the next two years we can find 
young men ready to do their duty and to assist in working the machinery of 
the Cnurch, I will venture to say you will at once settle this battle between 
Church and Dissent — that you will win over the people of England to rally 
round the national Church and to do her justice, (Cheers.) You may believe 
me when I say that they will not accept, instead or the mission of our national 
Church, the irregular mission either of the Nonconformists or the Indepen- 
dents ; and more than that, I know that there is a kindly feeling also upon the 
part of the Dissenters themselves towards the Church if she be true to her 
duty. We have to overtake the neglect of past years by building churches and 
finding clergymen to fulfil their duty. It is true we are behindhand in the 
endowment of these churches, but I hope that in the course of a few years that 
delect will be remedied. Let us first build the churches, and then gradually pro- 
ceed with the endowments, and make them a sufficient reward for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the clergy. (Applause.) 

Piberepoint, Esq. (Warrington.) — I wish to state my experience in 

the parish to which I belong with respect to the Offertory. It is very difficult 
for a layman to get up and speak amongst a large body of clergymen : perhaps 
he is not used to public speaking ; here you are all clergymen by profession 
and are brought up to it ; but allow me to say to my clerical brethren that I 
hope at the next meeting of the Congress we shall see more laymen among 
us. (Hear, hear.) Depend upon it, it is not a Congress of clergymen that will do 
any good, unless you nave laymen from your respective parishes as well ; with- 
out that, such a Congress as this would be of no use at all. Now I belong to 
a parish in Lancashire. About twenty years ago the former rector, the present 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, had proper scruples about — I believe the term 
is — "lending his pulpily" for persons to come and preach charity sermons. He 
had proper scruples, — I believe good Church scruples, — about oratorical displays 
in his pulpit ; and although Mr. Claughton has said a great deal about the pro- 
priety of getting the consent of the people, I, for one, think that our former 
rector did not get the consent of his congregation. I believe he did it purely 
upon principle, from right motives. He said to himself, "We will not have any 
longer what are called charity sermons ; we will keep to our own people. I shall 
be here, and my curates will be here, from time to time to do our duty." It 
was his principle that the congregation should stay with him at his church, 
that is, that they should not be roaming about hearing displays of oratory in 
the neighbouring churches. He began the Offertory ; and I will confess I was 
at first against that principle of collection : not that 1 took any offensive steps, 
but for some time I dare say I only gave once a month, as had been my custom, 
until at last, I suppose by thinking the matter over, I found out that I was 
wrong. (Hear, hear.^ 1 will not enlarge on that point, but I think when 
a man finds that he is wrong, he should say so at once, and confess it. The 
late rector went on as long as he stayed with us with this weekly offertory — not 
meaning thereby, like Mr. Claughton, to do away with the guinea subscription 
and others in our parish ; but with the particular object I have mentioned, that 
there should be no charity sermons in the church. And I believe that every 
one, along with myself, became perfectly satisfied that our rector was in the 
right. (Hear, hear.) And I may say now, that I along with others contribute 
weekly to the Offertory, as we ought to do. (Applause.) As a Churchman I 
approve of Mr. Claughton's plan ; he does not deal in figures : and I think it is 
no part of a layman's duty to know anything about the figures ; he puts his 
money into the box, and leaves it with those who are authorized to dispose 
of it. Our present rector continues the plan, and I believe we have little dis- 
satisfaction ; the whole congregation, with scarcely an exception, concurred in 
thinking it the best plan of collecting money. I mention this to shew how 
obedient (1 believe that is the best word I can use) we are to our superiors. 
We have no Church-rate in our parish, therefore at times we of course get 
rather behindhand with our money. The present rector has been restoring, or 

X 
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rather rebuilding, the "church ; during the last winter he wished to have three 
services, and we have three ; but it was found out that the churchwardens could 
not pay for the gas and the expenses of the evening service. Well, what did 
the churchwarden do under these circumstances ? He simply announced that 
we were to have a collection in the evening, but that he would only expect 
a penny from each person if they could afford to give it ; and that penny sub- 
scription every Sunday evening raises the necessary sum for that particular 
service without the least grumbling in the world. (Applause.) 

I would say one word about the system of pews. After great difficulties, 
our parish church has been admirably restored in the last four years, at a cost 
of £10,000 ; and thanks to our forefathers, the best part of that church belongs 
(I do not use the term offensively) to the poor. One part of the parishioners 
were very anxious that this part intended for the poor should still remain to 
them in the best part of the church ; the consequence has been this, that the 
whole o*f the body of the church has free and open benches, with this exception, 
that there are what are called " appropriated benches," that is, benches for 
every family who come to church, and wno go to the churchwarden and say, 
" We want to come to your parish church ;" the churchwarden replies, " If 
you will come you can have such and such a bench, but if you do not come 
you must give it to some one else." That plan acts very well, and there is no 
grumbling about it. (Hear, hear.) 

One word as to " aerial galleries." (Laughter.) The rector had great diffi- 
culty in this matter, because the body of the church belonged in great part to 
the parishioners by purchase, by the payment of money ; and in order to satisfy 
the grumblers he got two little galleries erected, and got them places there. 
Some day or other I dare say they will come down : I hope they will. 

I am afraid that you people of the south of England look upon us Lancashire 
people in a different way to the last speaker, but you may depend upon it we 
are not quite the barbarians you think us. (Laughter.) It is true we are free- 
spoken, and we are brought up in a different way to what you are in the south, 
and our people are different ; Dut I do not like the term that my friend here 
gave to us : I do not agree to it that we are a democracy. I maintain that you 
cannot have a better specimen of obedience to the law than you have had on 
the -part of the working people of Lancashire and Cheshire during the hard 
times that we have had recently. (Cheers.) If you will come and live among 
us, you will find that although we are different, and we cannot be otherwise, 
depend upon it you will say, " I wish we had come to Lancashire sooner." 
(Laughter.) 

My object in rising has principally been to support the admirable paper 
which has been read by Mr. Claughton, and I thank you for your kindness in 
listening to me. (Applause.) 

The Rev. De. Hume. — I am another Lancashire man, and I come from what 
may be called the most American portion of this country, the New York of 
England, namely Liverpool. The late Sir Robert Peel is stated to have said 
that the battle of the constitution must be fought upon the registry ; and in 
like manner the battle of the Church must really be fought in the great towns ; 
when we recollect the important fact that of the non-worshipping community 
forty-five per cent, are situated in the great towns of England, ana only fifteen 
per cent, belong to the rural districts, where we see the hearts of the people 
still beating true to the good old Church of England. I thought it might be 
of some importance to state two or three facts connected with our own mode of 
raising money. We must to a great extent proceed upon the voluntary principle ; 
but, as every one knows, it is at one time a running stream, and at another 
time only a dry and dusty channel, and the uncertainty of it — its peculiar way- 
wardness — strikes one at once. What an instance was that of the working of 
the voluntary system when applied to secular matters, when £75,000 was raised 
for the sufferers by the Hartley Colliery accident, where 204 lives were lost ; 
and £1,000 for the sufferers by the Merthyr Tydvil accident, were 50 lives 
were lost : in the one case averaging £376 12s. for each person, and in the 
other £20. It shews that the voluntary system is unequal in its operation. 
Mr. Horace Mann has said very truly that most of our churches are indebted 
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to party and local associations ; in fact, local associations and local interests 
form an important strand in the rope that constitutes human motive. Some 
time ago I was very anxious to know, first what tee had done in Liverpool, and 
secondly who had done it ; and I found the result of my enquiry to be as 
follows : — Whilst on the eighteen leading dissenting chapels in the town the 
increase in fifty years had only been twenty per cent. ; in the fifty years, from 
1801 to 1851, we had done as follows in Church matters — our thirteen churches 
had become thirty-three, and our 15,923 sittings had become 41,757, (cheers) ; 
so that our Church congregations have increased 254 per cent, and our Church 
sittings 262 per cent. The population has increased 300 per cent., for we 
quadruple it every fifty years ; but a very large number of these are Roman 
Catholics, so that we pretty nearly keep pace with the Protestant population. 
In 1851 I put into an alphabetical roll the whole of the subscribers within our 
borough bounds for Church objects, and I found an enormous number of those 
subscribed only to the schools connected with the churches which they respec- 
tively attended; and that so small a number as 122 individuals practically 
built all our churches, erected all our schools, and supported our principal 
Church societies : 122 individuals ! the contributions of all the others were as 
mere drops in the bucket. Carrying out this principle, in 1853 I formed 
a similar roll of twelve of our great school societies and the public charities of 
the town, and the result of that was most astonishing : more than half of all the 
subscribers contributed to only one object; 1,500 individuals, in our popula- 
tion of half a million, subscribed 76 per cent, of the whole, and 1 think 867 in- 
dividuals subscribed one-half of the whole. 1 proposed to publish this roll, 
and to place under each head, in each column, each man's name and the amount, 
but I was told it would be invidious and it would never do. I said that I was 
ready to bear all the blame, and they might call it one of my crotchets ; but it 
was not done. I felt a little annoyed ; and last year I tried it again, and in 
1861 I did publish a compiled list of all the subscribers to all our Church 
societies and institutions. The treasurers and secretaries limited me to that, 
and that only 250 copies should be printed, to be put into the hands of can- 
vassers ; ana I am very sorry that tney so limited me. The roll shewed a very 
large number of persons subscribing to one object, a smaller number to two, 
and a smaller number to three, and three individuals subscribed to all ; and it 
may be worth while to state that one of those three is a man who is supposed 
to have an open purse for every object, another is a clergyman, and the third 
an attorney. Now we have here a very large amount of virgin soil completely 
untouched — indeed, the mass of our population never subscribe at all to any public 
fmrpose ; they are never touched, never asked ; so that while the willing horse 
is driven to death, the man who only has the courage to give an unpleasant 
answer upon two or three occasions is scot-free for life. One great want is 
that we are greatly deficient in canvassers ; everybody is so busy that the idle 
class is almost entirely eliminated under our conditions of society. If we had 
some of the gentlemen who have been spoken of as having abundant leisure, 
1 am sure a great deal could be done for all our societies. 1 was a little dis- 
appointed, I confess, that I was unable to carry out my project of publishing 
year by year a combined annual roll of all the subscribers either to our Church 
societies or our secular institutions. I volunteered my services as secretary 
for the purpose, and if my plan had been carried out we should then have seen 
what each man gave, and who did not give ; and any friend whom we might 
meet in the street whose name did not appear in the roll would have no mercy 
shewn him ; and if his name occurred as a subscriber to one or two objects 
only, we would give him no peace until he subscribed to three or four. I think 
these hints may be worthy of consideration, and 1 have therefore ventured to 
throw them out. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Allen, in reference to Mr. Akroyd's re- 
marks, was proceeding to state, as the result of his experience as an Examin- 
ing Chaplain, that the best candidates came from the University of Oxford, 
when 

The President decided that such recurrence to the discussion of the 
previous day was out of order. 

12 
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The Rev. H. Jones believed that the original method of Church-rates was 
the very best method of supporting churches still. The true view of Church- 
rates had, he believed, been brought out by the bishops in the House of Lords, 
viz. as a voluntary system in respect to the people of this country, but, again, 
a compulsory system as regards her own members. This was precisely what 
we wanted. In what had been so beautifully said about the Offertory, an ex- 
quisite picture had been set before them of Primitive Christianity revived ; of 
times when men were as one heart and soul and had all things common, not 
needing machinery for collecting, for all were disposed to give. With the 
invitation to renew that state of things, so far as was practicable, he thoroughly 
agreed. Mr. Jones was proceeding to discuss the ideal of the unappropriated, 
churchy when 

The President interfered. To-morrow's subject must not be touched 
upon. 

The Rev. H. Jones, reverting to Church-rates, remarked, that the means 
of enforcing a rate were manifestly defective ; they could not force a parish 
to have a rate, nor force people to pay it : that being so, the Church must fall 
back upon her own members ; and he saw but one way in which they could 
still connect the rating of her own members with any tangible thing upon which 
to fasten it, viz. the appropriated seats. In every cnurch in the land, as far as 
he could ascertain, there were appropriated seats (no, no) — in every parish 
church — (no, no.) — (Mr. Jones was here again called to order by the Presi- 
dent.) — He considered that but for the decision of the Lords in the Braintree 
Case, Church-rates would have been abolished. (Interruption, and cries of 
"Chair.") 

The President. — The meeting is fully convinced that in order to maintain 
your argument you must necessarily enter upon to-morrow's subject, and in 
trying to shirk that, you lose your own argument and their time. (Cheers.) 
You nad much better reserve for to-morrow that which at the proper time 
will no doubt be worth listening to. (Applause.) 

R. Brett, Esq. (Stoke Newington.) — Being able to give the result of several 
years' experience in the working of the Offertory system, and the faithful and 
loyal carrying out of the principles of the Church of England at a time when 
those principles were not so popular as they are, I think I may help to shew 
some here present what consistency and courage will do under every possible 
difficulty. When we commenced Duilding a church in a Peel district in the 
outskirts of London, under the sanction and advice of the late excellent Bishop 
of London, we had to labour under every possible suspicion and imputation 
of Popery, Puseyism, and every kind of evil ; still we resolved to go forward 
stedfastly, and maintain the principles of the Gospel in the Church of England, 
and either to stand or fall by those principles which we advocated. The ex- 
cellent Bishop of London, and my revered friend the present Bishop of Lich- 
field, fearing that we should make shipwreck of our work, earnestly exhorted 
us not to commit ourselves entirely to the Offertory system, but to have 
a certain portion of seats appropriated and let, that we might not find our- 
selves in a difficulty from wnich perhaps we might not be able to extricate 
ourselves. They urged upon us that the Offertory was not popular, that it 
was in most places obsolete, that great prejudices existed against it, and that 
it was hardly prudent or wise in us to attempt to re-establish it. My answer 
was, — " We have resolved to carry out the principles of the Church of England, 
and by them we will stand or fall. (Cheers.) So confident are we that the prin- 
ciple enunciated by the Apostles and sanctioned by the Church's authority in 
all ages must be right and true for every age, that we are determined to test 
the principle and see whether there is anything in it, or whether it is ulti- 
mately to be abandoned." We have now carried on the whole of the work, 
and have raised upwards of £12,000. We resolved to be consistent, to carry 
out the principle thoroughly and fully, and consequently we determined that 
no list of subscriptions should be published; that the persons who contributed 
to the Church should give in faith and confidence in those who were carrying 
on the work; that a list should be kept for any person to inspect if they 
pleased, so that any contributor or any other person might go and see the 
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list that was kept of all the contributions, but that no list should be published 
to tempt people to give, unless they gave for the highest and best purposes. 
We at the same time agreed to carry out fully, without compromise, without 
stint, without any faltering at all, the ritual of the Church of England. 
(Cheers.) A great many friends were alarmed, and said, " You will offend this 
person and that person ; you will get nothing here and nothing there :" our 
answer was, " We have got to do the work of the Church of England, and we 
are determined to do it." (Applause.) And now we have not only raised 
upwards of £12,000 for erecting the church and schools, but we have carried 
on the whole service, — such a service that we need not be ashamed of in any 
part of England, — maintained entirely on the voluntary principle. We also 
resolved that not only should the whole work be supported by the voluntary 
offerings of the people, but by the free-will offerings of the hearts of those 
who should give themselves, and the gifts which God has bestowed upon them, 
to render the service as perfect as we can make it ; we resolved that the choir 
should not only voluntarily offer their services, but that no remuneration 
should be given to the choir, and that any expense attending upon it should 
come out of the general Offertory. The whole expense for the choir, consisting 
of some fourteen men and the same number of boys, (and a more efficient choir 
does not exist in any part of Great Britain or Europe,) the only expense of 
the choir to the churchwardens is £17 a-year for washing the surplices. (Hear, 
hear.) Our Offertory throughout the whole period has averaged about £1,000 
a-year, and this in a Peel district, surrounded by a very poor population, with 
no rich people in the district, the whole churcn being free and open ; every 
man ana woman comes in and takes her or his place where they like ; they 
give freely and they give generously of their pence, their shillings, and their 
sovereigns where they can : but this is the practical result, that we have an 
Offertory averaging £1,000 a-year, enabling us to carry on the work vigorously 
and successfully. (Applause.) At the present moment, being a Peel district, 
of course there is a nominal endowment of £200 a year from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; we are enabled from the Offertory to double that endowment; 
we are enabled to give £270 to the curates, and we are enabled to keep the 
whole thing going without any risk or doubt. There is another very remark- 
able feature. The late Bishop, when the church was consecrated, knowing the 
difficulties we had to contend with, with a debt due on the church, kindly 
allowed us to carry out the principle and trust to the Offertory to liquidate it. 
The whole of that debt has been swept off, and every liability connected with 
it. (Applause.) Therefore my experience differs somewhat from that of Mr. 
Claughton. We asked no person's consent, but, as I said before, we put it 
broadly out that we were Churchmen, that it was our business to carry out 
the principles of the Church, and we said to the people, " If you cannot accept 
those principles, go ; but if you can, come, and heartily join m wishing us God 
speed," — and they have done so. I am convinced that if only the people 
of the Church of England see earnestness and reality in the clergy, and 
if the clergy will freely and boldly put the Church's principles before them, and 
explain them where they do not understand them, the great body of the people 
will be with the clergy, and the Church of England will triumph over all her 
difficulties. (Cheers.) * 

But not only can I point to the experience of St. Matthias, but to that of 
several other churches in London, some of which I have had to deal with, in 
which the old pew system has been perpetuated from generation to generation, 
and where it has been swept out of those churches. For instance, tnere is the 
case of Mr. Wroth of Clerhenwell, where the pew-rents amounted to £80 
a-year, and where every possible difficulty winch Mr. Claughton has so ably 
pointed out existed ; where hundreds of people were kept out of the church by 
that abominable system. Mr. Wroth's Offertory now produces £400 or £500 
a-year. I will take another parish, that of Ilaggerston, a part of Shor^ditch, 
with a population of something like 30,000 of the lower classes, a population 
similar to that of St. George's-in-the-East. The incumbent had the courage 
to throw open his church : he felt that he could no longer continue to work 
a parish of 30,000 souls with a church monopolized by some twelve or fifteen 
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hundred persons who chose to claim pews. He resolved boldly and energetically 
to cast the whole system out ; to give up his pew-rents, though he had not 
a shilling of endowment. He opened his church, reseated in, I believe, October 
last ; his Offertory commenced with £3 a-week, it has now risen up to £7 10s., 
(hear, hear J and this in a place of a similar character, as 1 have stated, to that 
of St. George's-in-the-East. In every possible variety of district the same 
thing has occurred : if you take All Saints', St. Mary Magdalene, St. Matthew's, 
or llaggerston, representing every class of the population, the system succeeds 
beyond all one's hopes and expectations. And not only has this much been 
done, but, as allusion has been made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, I 
will confidently appeal to his Lordship as one of them, to give his cordial sup- 
port at that board to a measure which is proposed to be adopted. Funds are 
prepared to establish within a very short period Jive new churches in the 
parish oiShoreditch upon this very principle, if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the Bishop do not thwart them. We want the co-operation of the Bishop 
and of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and we are confident that the whole 
of that vast parish will be evangelized if we are enabled to carry this work 
out. I think that therefore every person should courageously undertake the 
establishment of the Offertory system, and get rid of that odious and miserable 
system of pew-rents. I have tnought it right to give the experience which 
tne experiment that I have been connected with enabled me to afford to this 
Congress. (Applause.) 

W illiam Cotton, Esq. — Having been engaged now for half a century in 
the very difficult work which has been so well described by Mr. Claughton as 
" beggin/f" for Church objects, I think it right to say that 1 have come to the 
conclusion that there is no hope for a sufficient supply of funds for Church 
objects except we act upon sound Church principles. (Hear, hear.) And 
I maintain that if the offering is to William Cotton, or anybody else to whom - 
the money is to be given, we shall find ourselves very short indeed ; but if it 
is an offering to the Almighty, we may hope that the money that is required 
will not be wanting. I state this with confidence, because from the moment 
that we discontinued the system of collecting money after sermons, — and we 
have been used to have a great many sermons for the Bethnal Green churches 
and other churches, — when upon the advice and recommendation of my late 
friend the excellent Bishop of London, that policy was discontinued, and 
money was collected from pew to pew, as an offering to be placed on the commu- 
nion table, from that time our subscriptions increased wonderfully. The Bishop 
told me, " Wherever you can get me a church, there I will go ana preach ;" and 
he did so, and after one sermon, which was very often repeated, (laughter,) he 
collected £1,200 or £1,400. That sermon he called his golden sermon; and 
a golden sermon it was. I went to one of the most opulent churches in Lon- 
don, where a friend of mine was incumbent, but he said to me, " Come, Cotton, 
it is no use your coming here ; you will not get above £40." My reply was, 
" If I do not get more," (for I happened to be the treasurer,) " I shall have 
only one observation to make." "What is it ?" said my friend. " Why," said 
I, " I shall say that you have been incumbent of this very opulent parish for 
a very long time to very little purpose." (Laughter.) When I was in the 
vestry with the Bishop I appealed to his Lordship whether he would approve 
of the collection being made at the church door, as the incumbent wished. He 
said, " Certainly not ;" so I said to my friend, " His Lordship will explain to 
the congregation why the money ought to be collected from pew to pew as an 
offering to God, and you may depend upon it I shall not go out of this church 
with less than £700 ; but if it is not collected in that way, I dare say I shall 
not receive above £200." He still said, " It is no use, you will not get above 
£40." Well, the Bishop did explain what he considered was the duty of making 
an offering to God and not to man, or to any sermon or any eloquence that 
could be made use of; and we collected £250. In several churches £600 and 
£700 was collected merely upon the principle so beautifully expressed by my 
friend Bishop Blomfield, that it ought not to be an offering to individuals for 
any specific object, but for a freewill offering to God on the part of the Con- 
gregation. My own experience fully confirms all that has been said as to the 
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advantages of the Offertory. I know that in many churches there may be great 
difficulty — that it has been called Popery, Puseyism, and a variety of other nard 
names, but I always reply to that, " It is much more like alchemy than Popery," 
(laughter) ; and the consequence has been, that we have added to the funds of 
the institution on the principles of alchemy what we certainly should not have 
done on the principles of Popery. My hope is that we shall see the Offertory 
more generally established than it is at present. I believe it is the only secure 
way of obtaining assistance for Church objects, that it is founded on sound 
Christian principles, and upon the advice of St. Paul, that we should on the 
first day of the week lay by what we can contribute, and that it should not be 
collected from house to house, or from one person and another, just when the 
money is required. I can assure you that in a very poor district a woman said 
to the clergyman, " Sir, I shall be glad to pay a penny a-week for my seat at 
church." The answer given to her was, "Well, do so, for we make no dis- 
tinction here between rich and poor ; there will be an Offertory and an evening 
collection, and you may put in your penny then." In the church to which 1 
allude there is now a considerable sum collected, — I believe about £200 a-year, 
— the greater part of which is in pence. 

Allusion has been made to another subject, in which I have taken a very 
deep interest. I can say that it was the only subject upon which I could not 
go along with my late excellent friend the Bishop of London, and that is as to 
pew-rents. I believe that pew-rents have been the curse of the Church of 
England. (Cheers.) Allow me to explain what I mean. I mean that if we 
attempt to deviate from what is the straightforward course, under the idea of 
doing good, we always get into difficulty. (Hear, hear.) If it had not been for 
the pew-rent system, which enabled the opulent to build churches for them- 
selves, and to exclude the poor, we should have had an immense number of 
parochial churches and free churches all over London ; but people, really very 
well-disposed people, have rented a pew for themselves and a pew for their 
servants, and then thought they had done all that was required of them. I be- 
lieve the system of pew-rents nas powerfully tended to prevent the building of 
a great many free places of public worship by giving accommodation to those 
who would pay to continue in the church, out who were content to have the 
church for themselves and not generally for their fellow-Christians. (Hear.) 

Again, I believe this system has been the means of excluding the poor from 
the church, and that nothing has caused the entire separation of the poorer 
inhabitants of the districts of London from the church so much as the system 
of pew-rents. I was once informed by the excellent Bishop Middleton that the 
pew system originated with the Puritans. I have no doubt he was right, be- 
cause in their time the church was all open, but they were so extremely sanc- 
timonious that they could not say their prayers unless they had a room to say 
them in. The effect, however, has been to exclude the poor ; they do not like 
to be set down here and there. This pew-rent system has tended to occupy 
the whole or the greater part of the churches with high pews where people 
can rest in quietness ; what they do, none of us know — probably they sleep in 
quietness there : but they exclude the poor from the church, who do not like to 
be put in the most uncomfortable situations. I am sorry to say that a little of 
this spirit applies to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and also to that insti- 
tution which I highly respect, the Church-building Commission, for even they 
give three feet from back to front for the paid sittings, and only two feet four 
for those that are free. They give to the poor man's free sittings only sixteen 
inches, while they give eighteen for the rich. Now anything worse than that 
principle (if it is a principle) I cannot imagine, nor anything more tending to 
exclude the poor from public worship. When the Bishop of London heard of 
it he said, "I have been reading the Epistle of St. James, and I cannot reconcile 
such a practice with my Bible." Consequently there has been no distinction 
made in the Bethnal Green churches, and a very influential Dissenter told me 
that if that had been acted upon some years ago we should have had no dissent 
from the Church of England. (Applause.) 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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DEACONESSES. 

By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 

PRINCIPAL OP THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, LIVERPOOL. 

I can think of no better way of making this paper practically 
useful in a short compass, than—; first, by briefly stating what kind 
of organization of Deaconesses I have been led to suppose desirable 
for the Church of England under present conditions ; next, by no- 
ticing such objections as I have actually observed to suggest them- 
selves when this cause is advocated in this form ; and thirdly, by 
mentioning some cautions, which seem to me of great importance, 
even if the views here presented are accepted as generally reason- 
able and true. 

Introductory matter I shall lay aside, and I shall not say much 
of our need of some such provision. It is surely enough to refer to 
this need. The parochial difficulties felt by the Clergy, and the help 
which systematic and permanent female ministration would supply ; 
the many cases with which neither "Vicar nor Curate nor Scripture- 
Keader can effectually deal ; the imperfection and uncertainty of even 
the best District- Visiting ; the failure of all ordinary spiritual means, 
unless the homes of the poor are raised ; the impossibility of rais- 
ing those homes except by a woman's hand; the drunkenness 
which prevails among women to a greater extent than is often ima- 
gined; the perilous trials to which the younger women are ex- 
posed, and from which the best shelter is the sympathy of a female 
friend ; the mismanagement of children ; the helplessness in time 
of sickness, when no one is present to obey or even to understand 
the physician's directions; the imposture among the poor, which 
can in no way be detected so well as by the eye of a woman who 
knows them by habitual work amongst them, — these things are 
well known, and have doubtless weighed down the hearts of many 
who are now in this Congress. 

Such difficulties, too, are much enhanced by that formidable 
separation of the residences of the rich and the poor, which is a 
marked feature of our times, and which, with its tendency to in- 
crease rather than to diminish, imperatively calls for some subsidiary 
organization in reinforcement of the parochial system. 

Nor is it only parochially that such need is felt. There has 
been a remarkable growth, within the last few years, of philan- 
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thropic Institutions, in which women are officially engaged in re- 
lieving distress, or removing ignorance, or rescuing from crime. 
The Reformatory School and the Industrial School are of very 
recent growth. An entirely new feeling, too, has grown up with 
regard to the offices of women in Hospitals and Prisons. A long 
list might be given of Convalescent Homes, Orphan Houses, and 
other establishments, the great feature of which is feminine minis- 
tration. To these must be added, of course, and very prominently, 
the Workhouse and the Penitentiary. Let me allude emphatically 
to the paper read last night on Workhouses. But with all this growth 
of truly Christian zeal and exertion, and all this active organization, 
and indeed in consequence of these very things, has grown up the 
sense of a most formidable want, — the want, I mean* of suitable, 
well-chosen, well-trained agents for conducting these good works. 
It is easy to found an Institution, but to obtain a good Matron 
(or whatever she may be called) is proverbially difficult ; to obtain 
a good succession of Matrons appears, under existing circumstances, 
absolutely hopeless. 

Thus it seems to me that a system of Deaconesses, to be tho- 
roughly effectual in the Church of England under present con- 
ditions, ought to have the following characteristics. It ought to 
adapt itself freely and easily to the parochial system ; it ought to be 
capable of being brought to bear most forcibly upon those places 
where the largest masses of the poor are congregated ; it ought to 
be so arranged as to supply Deaconesses for Institutions, as well as 
Parishes; and further, it ought to involve suitable provision both 
for careful selection and for thorough training. 

To this description of the present attitude of the question another 
feature must be added, which it would be folly to omit, though it 
must be delicately touched. This very Congress, in which we are 
here assembled, is a proof of a happy diminution of Party Spirit in 
the Church. But still there is Party Spirit amongst us, and in more 
places than one. There are those who are strongly tempted to op- 
pose or depreciate a good work, unless it is conducted precisely ac- 
cording to their own prepossessions. We are still in the heaving 
swell of one controversy, which raged like a storm twenty years 
ago. The public mind, especially in certain districts, is still very 
sensitive in regard to what formerly disturbed it so much. And 
yet it is eminently important that our system of Deaconesses should 
have the acceptance of general public opinion. It ought, then, to 
be so constructed as to excite theological sensitiveness as little as 
possible, — neither to associate itself with, so as to seek strength 
from, Party Spirit on the one hand, — nor to excite Party Spirit in 
opposition, on the other. It ought to be such as to be easily in- 
terwoven with the circumstances of our condition for the present, 
and naturally to follow the fortunes of the Church of England for 
the future. 

Now I do not think such a system impossible. Starting from 
the preceding view of our present state, we perceive at once that 
our^ system of Deaconesses ought to be parochial and diocesan. I 
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see nothing to hinder this. By being parochial and diocesan, 
it would have the requisite freedom and flexibility, and capacity 
for adaptation to various kinds of parishes, and to institutions 
as well as parishes. Let me explain my meaning a little more 
in detail. 

As regards the parochial side of the question, many parishes are 
far more urgently in want of Deaconesses than others. Though 
rural districts have much need of professional feminine help, espe- 
cially in regard to health, yet a practical line must be drawn on the 
whole between the town and the country ; and chief stress must be 
laid on those parts of large towns, and those manufacturing villages, 
where no higher culture and wealth are locally adjacent to the igno- 
rance and suffering of poverty. In such places it seems to me that 
the Clergyman ought to have the command of professional and official 
female help as truly and definitely as he has the command of the 
Curate's help or the Scripture-Header's. He ought, too, to be able 
to choose the former as he chooses the latter, in harmony with his 
own religious convictions, and with the requirements of his par- 
ticular parish. 

This roughly indicates what I mean by freedom and flexibility. 
Not that this freedom and flexibility excludes the Training Insti- 
tution ; rather it invites the Training Institution, and shews it to 
be almost needful. And here I think we are brought from the 
parochial to the diocesan side of the question. Even in the com- 
parison to the Curate and the Scripture- Reader the Bishop's sanction 
was implied; but in the Training Institution we reach a further 
point. Here, again, a comparison is perhaps most to the purpose. 
I should like to see Deaconess-Training-Institutions occupying 
something like the place of our training colleges for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses. The regularly-appointed Deaconesses would 
then be like the certificated teachers ; and we might say that the 
Probationers (for I should lay very great stress upon a period of 
probation) would be in some such position as pupil-teachers, work- 
ing locallv under established Deaconesses, or else in the central 
place of Training. This central place of training would be the 
point of connection with the other organizations of the diocese. 
But it would be much more than this in reference to the diffused 
work of the Deaconesses. Here would be the hospital, which would 
give that medical training which I regard as desirable, in greater 
or less measure, for all these female ministers ; here would be pro- 
vision for that devotional training, which would bear fruit after- 
wards in scenes of detached and difficult work; here would be a 
bond of union eminently helpful to those who, though engaged 
in a common work, are separated from one another and struggling 
with difficulties ; here would be a home for the Deaconesses in time 
of sickness or age; here would be that store of experience which 
grows up in the midst of associated work, — whereas in individual 
work what is painfully learnt is often suddenly lost ; here, too, is 
provision for what may be called the diaconic succession, — whereas 
what is established by individuals, or by parties without any con- 
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nection with an existing institution, is very apt to die or to fall 
into abuse. 

A multitude of details immediately start up here and clamour for 
attention. I can notice only four. I imagine I hear these questions. 
What do you say about dress? what about payment? what about 
the rank of life of the Deaconesses P and what about the mode of 
appointment? I will give my own answer to these questions, hoping 
that others who do not agree with me will prove that I am wrong. 

As to dress, I am convinced when a system is matured (what- 
ever may be the case in experimental stages) that a distinctive, 
though not very peculiar, costume, will be found important. It 
saves trouble ; it settles what often occupies a good deal of time and 
thought ; it promotes economy ; it is a bond of union ; it is a great 
protection ; it secures immediate recognition, and gives confidence 
to those among whom the ministrations take place. 

As to payment, the highest type of service and recompense is 
free and full devotion on the one hand, and on the other hand food 
and raiment, shelter and sympathy, and a home for life. And it 
would be well that we should keep this ideal before our minds. But 
still there may be the most devoted service (and I am very glad Dr. 
Acland said this last night) where payment in the ordinary sense is 
received. As to the amount of payment (whether it be direct or 
indirect) that must partly depend on the next head. This, however, 
I will say in passing to that head, that I feel confident funds will 
not be wanting for any feminine ministries which have the approba- 
tion of public opinion. 

Now as to rank of life, I have a very strong feeling that all classes 
should give their contingent to this useful and happy service. To 
this point I shall return. I wish to say here that the Deaconess- 
system, as it presents itself to my mind, including the services of 
educated women of the higher, even the highest, ranks, seems to offer 
a great safeguard against two dangers which beset those minis- 
trations that are done by agents of the lowest grade: — first, the 
risk of acquiring the habit of being content to pay others for what 
we ought to do ourselves; — and secondly, the temptation of publishing 
highly wrought and excited accounts of the lives of the poor, of 
religious experience, and the like, for the sake of stimulating and 
keeping up the subscription list. 

And now as to the mode of appointment. It appears to me that 
this (supposing the system mature) ought to be a distinctly religious 
act. I have said that the Clergyman ought to choose his own 
Deaconesses ; but I think the name and the office alike imply that 
Episcopal Sanction has been given. I would not have this sanction 
given at a very early age, or till after a period of considerable pro- 
bation. As to the special mode in which this is done, I confess 
I do not think it a matter of much consequence, if only it is done 
openly and in some recognised mode. 

We are brought here to consider the definition of a Deaconess ; 
and certainly it is very reasonable to ask for a definition. Now if 
a woman gives herself to charitable work in the Church officially, 
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professionally, and as the business of life, and if in so doing she has 
the Bishop's formal sanction, then, I believe, we have a Deaconess 
in the sense of Scripture and the Primitive Church, and in the 
sense in which the name and the office may wisely be accepted in 
the modern Church of England. 

I approach now to my second general head, viz. the notice of 
objections. But let me make one remark in passing. I have sug- 
gested a system of Deaconesses which is tolerably complete in all its 
parts. But in order to be practically established and to be really 
useful, it need not be absolutely complete. Every approximation to 
it would be of value. Some parts of the system might be accepted, 
while others are questioned. If it is established at all, it must ad- 
vance experimentally : and the beginning might be made at different 
points of the system. Nor need the process be alike in every part 
of the country. This, I venture to think, is some recommendation 
of the plan. 

And now as to objections. They are very various, and sometimes 
they are contradictory and mutually destructive. They start, too, 
from very different points : sometimes from the ground of the Pri- 
mitive Church ; sometimes from the present position of the Church 
of England ; sometimes from some theory of social fitness or social 
necessity. There seems no need for attempting to classify these 
objections. I may take them in the order in which they happen to 
occur, like parti-coloured beads strung upon a thread. 

It is sometimes said that, though required in the Primitive 
Church, Deaconesses are not required now. It is noticed that their 
duties in early times arose partly out of the practice of baptizing 
adult women by immersion, and partly out of sufferings caused by 
persecution, and that changes in these circumstances tend naturally 
to obliterate the office. But these duties were only a small part of 
the Deaconess- work. And do not the principles involved in these 
very duties survive in many requirements of modern society ? Though 
we baptize infants now, the decorum of female life has manifold 
need of feminine ministry ; and though persecution is at rest for the 
present, selfishness and cruelty still produce untold suffering, which 
no one can relieve like a woman. And here I will just touch a 
topic, on which I would gladly enlarge, if there were time. Surely 
if in anything Christian life has grown since Apostolic times, it is in 
the higher moral, intellectual, and spiritual position reached by women. 
The sphere of her diaconate in the Church is not less but greater. 
Let this thought be pursued to its consequences, and I am sure 
they will be felt to be very persuasive. 

Next, it is said that the disappearance of the order of Dea- 
conesses amounts to a condemnation of it. Why should we recur 
to what (no doubt wisely) was abolished ? Now 1 certainly think it 
would be well to devote some careful attention to the history of the 
disappearance or absorption of this early organization. But it seems 
strange to say that because a primitive institution was lost, therefore 
it was not good. And this objection seems to put us in the awkward 
position of preferring the religious orders which grew up in later 

i i 
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times, to those arrangements which date from the Apostles and con- 
tinued for some centuries afterwards. 

The next objection enters upon the same ground, but from a 
different point. It is asserted that such a system of professional 
female work as that which I have endeavoured to describe is practi- 
cally Romanism. (I am not inventing objections, but mentioning 
those which I have actually heard.) I think we may leave this 
objection to fight against the last. For myself, I can only say 
that the plan in question presents itself to me as in the strongest 
possible antagonism to whatever is distinctively Roman Catholic. 

Another objection starts from a supposed perfection of the 
Church of England. I once at a clerical meeting heard it put in the 
form of a syllogism, thus : — "The Church of England is Apostolic ; 
the Church of England has no Deaconesses; therefore Deaconesses 
are not Apostolic" Now even a Cambridge man can see the fallacy 
of this logic ; it is certainly not necessary to point it out in Oxford. 
But it seems rather hard to give so good a name to the Church of 
England as to preclude it from the possibility of improvement, 
and rather improbable that the Reformers should have done their 
excellent work so completely as to leave us absolutely nothing to 
learn or to do. 

In other quarters we hear it said that such a system would be in- 
jurious to that family life, to those home charities, on which we 
justly set so high a value. Now it is to be remembered, in the first 
place, that many women have no homes. And I could venture to 
defend the whole plan on this very ground, that it has a tendency to 
strengthen and help the charity and usefulness of home. Nothing 
is here proposed which is at all conventual in its character. And 
as to voluntary work among the poor in connection with family life, 
the presence and example of a continuous and methodical system 
will encourage that work, and by no means either hinder it or 
replace it. 

But further, it is contended that, assuming the plan to be good, 
the women we should require for Deaconesses are not to be had, — 
that, in fact, we do not see many eager candidates for the office. But 
is it to be expected that our best women will present themselves very 
eagerly and openly, until they are assured of the shelter of recognition, 
and until the safety of a system is provided ? Let it be remembered, 
too, that the whole number of Deaconesses which would be required 
is not very large compared with the aggregate of what is not very 
properly called our " surplus female population. " I will say nothing 
here of what that phrase suggests, viz. the need of new remunerative 
feminine employments. I would rather refer to those secret aspi- 
rations after a life of devoted service which are in the hearts of many, 
and are only waiting for opportunity and guidance. 

Thus I have endeavoured to deal with a few objections in order ; 
others might easily be added to the list: but some of them arise, 
I think, from a mere vague antipathy to the subject, or f$om a 
habit of controversy. And to such states of mind it is very diffi- 
cult to reply in words. Strougly, however, as I feel on this question, 
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I am convinced that it requires much prudence in its practical pro- 
gress : and I now proceed, in the third place, to suggest a few 
cautions. 

And first, I think we must not be too eager absolutely to imitate 
the Protestant Deaconess-Institutions of the Continent. In those 
institutions, indeed, a vast amount of invaluable experience is now 
stored up, and it is an evident duty, in prosecuting a difficult subject, 
to learn willingly from every quarter; but we have to deal with 
the English People and the English Church, and that People and 
that Church have their own idiosyncrasies. 

This leads me to say that our social gradations are more strongly 
marked than on the Continent; and that (even with the view of 
resisting that feeling of caste which is too prevalent amongst us) it 
may be wise in some degree to yield to it. In one institution, where 
some homely employments are very properly required from those 
who are under probation, I find that opposition lias arisen on this 
ground, not on the part of the probationers themselves, but of 
friendly critics without. And in connection with another institu- 
tion, I hear that objections are made by the poor themselves to 
services done on their behalf by those above them in rank. " They 
don't like to he done to by ladies" is the phrase which is used. 

Another caution is this, — that I think we should beware of unduly 
depreciating the excellent system (where it is carefully organized and 
superintended) of Voluntary District- Visiting. For, after all, the best 
and most valuable work among the poor and the suffering is that 
which is done in close connection with the duties and influences of 
home. The point of our argument is, that that work is neither suffi- 
cient in amount nor exact enough in method to meet the whole of 
the necessity. And here I cannot but express my regret that the 
word " religious" has, in some quarters, so drifted into a secondary 
and technical use, as to seem to imply some inferior sanctity in 
the bond of family life. 

This brings me to my last remark under this head. I would sug- 
gest that we cannot be too careful, in this matter, to avoid imitations 
of what is distinctively Roman Catholic. I believe that, in England, 
any system of female ministry which is based on such imitation will 
ultimately collapse in the midst of general disapprobation. It may 
be said that I come from a part of the country where the prevalent 
religious feeling is of a peculiarly opposite colour, and that my own 
theological complexion is something of the same kind : nor need I 
be anxious to refute such a charge. But this I must say, that 
of all perplexities none perplexes me so much as that thoughtful men, 
who read and consider what St. Paul says of avoiding needless offeuce 
in things unimportant, should be willing to put a good cause in 
jeopardy by outraging scruples or even prejudices, where no point of 
necessary principle is involved. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to use the few minutes of my allotted 
time which still remain, in offering one or two practical suggestions. 

I think advantage would result if the Female Diaconate of the 
Primitive Church were closely studied by some competent person, 
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with the view of producing a complete treatise on the subject. On 
the Continent, within the last few months, a prize for the best essay 
on this very subject has been spoken of. Among ourselves it would 
be useful if the inquiry could in some way be stimulated : for the 
past experience of the Church is surely an important guide in refer- 
ence to the present. 

To turn, however, altogether from the past, I observe two great 
wants arising out of the present state of the question. There is 
a want of some means for diffusing, not so much interest in the 
subject, as information concerning it; and there is a want of a 
medium of communication between those who are disposed to enter 
upon work of this kind, and those who^ have work ready for 
the workers. 

As to the first of these wants, — as to some method, I mean, of 
making generally known whatever may have been learnt, here and 
there, by the thought and experience of individuals, — three plans 
have occurred to me, which indeed are obvious enough, but which 
may be worthy of some consideration. Meetings might be held 
of those who are known to be interested in the matter. Such a 
meeting as this seems to me full of encouragement, and it may be the 
beginning of others. Again, a Society might be formed, consisting 
of those who, without agreeing together in all respects, are yet suf- 
ficiently in harmony to be willing to learn together from experience, 
and to help others to learn in the same way. Or, thirdly, a Period- 
ical might be established for a limited period, under some intelligent 
and impartial editor, for the reception of contributions which many 
would make and more would read. I see difficulties in the way of 
all these plans ; but it will hardly be denied that it is desirable to 
keep the subject well under discussion, and to bring the thoughts 
and experience of various persons into mutual communication. 

Still less will it be denied that it is desirable, if possible, to supply 
the other want, and to bring those who are disposed to give them- 
selves to this kind of ministry into communication with others who 
may be able to shew the way. The plans just mentioned would in 
some degree meet this requirement, but not quite completely. I re- 
ceived a letter not long ago from a lady who has much familiarity 
with this whole subject, and who has had thoughts of founding some 
kind of Registry of the names of those who desire to be placed 
within the reach of this kind of mutual communication. Might not 
so homely a method as this be of considerable service ? 

Whatever plans of this kind are adopted, one thing is far more 
important. I hope we shall all remember that our discussion of 
this subject is something more than the mere advocacy of favourite 
theories ; something more than a desire to obtain a victory for a 
cherished scheme. Still less ought we to deal with the subject 
lightly. It is a serious question, to be seriously handled. Nor 
can we expect that our arguments and endeavours, however eager, 
will be of much avail, unless they are accompanied with fervent 
and patient prayer. May God, by His Holy Spirit, give us a 
right judgment in this thing, and graciously assure us of His 
guidance and blessing ! 
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SISTEKHOODS. 

By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 

' Thb existence among us of many Sisterhoods, some already of 
many years' standing, some with full episcopal sanction and super- 
vision, the steady increase in the number of their members, and the 
frequent opening of fresh centres where Sisterhoods are being, or 
are about to be, formed, — are facts which prove that such institu- 
tions are a true development of modern English Church life. They 
have arisen out of the revived longings to expand the Catholic life 
of our Church after the pattern of primitive zeal and self-devotion, 
with which it has pleased God to own and bless us in this our day ; 
and we can hardly doubt that with the spreading of this resuscitated 
life, and the universal demand for woman's gifts and powers in 
works of merfiy, there will be a growing tendency to multiply such 
institutions. 

It must therefore be a matter of the gravest importance to con- 
sider the principles on which Sisterhoods are based, and the grounds 
on which they claim the full recognition and fostering care of the 
Church. * 

As Sisterhoods are as yet but in their infancy, on their trial, new 
to the majority of Churchmen, I shall take the liberty — though it will 
be a needless detail for some here present, to whom the subject has 
been familiar for a longer period, and more intimately, than to my- 
self — to touch on mere elementary points connected with them. 
And first I would state, though quite generally, what I understand 
a Sisterhood to be. 

A Sisterhood is a community of women, living a single life, in 
obedience to a fixed rule, with a common fund, seeking to advance 
the glory of God by the culture of their spiritual life, in closest union 
with Christ, and engaged in prayer or in works of mercy. 

I am aware what room there is for diversity of opinion in attempt- 
ing to disentangle the earliest records of the subordinate ministries 
of the Church, and I would therefore state my own conclusions 
with the greatest deference ; but after the best consideration I can 
give to this momentous subject, it is my conviction that we may 
trace the germ of Sisterhoods in the New Testament, i.e. in the un- 
alterable will of God. And, further, I believe that there need be 
no collision between the Deaconess and the Sister; because they 
were different institutions, different both in their origin and in their 
organization. Independently of the Deaconesses, who, as some think, 
might be married women, who formed an order from the beginning 
under ecclesiastical rule, actively employed in public life in known 
duties, and who ceased to exist at a known period, in the West in 
the ninth century % — independently also of the widow, spoken of by 
St. Paul, bound to celibacy, supported by Church-alms as a reward 
for good service done in the work of the Church, and admissible to 

• See Bingham's account of deaconesses, Antiq., 1. ii. c. 22, § 14. 
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this post of honour only at the age of sixty years, — side by side with 
these and quite distinct from them, there is express mention of a 
class of women who, whether as virgins or widows 5 , gave themselves 
to our Lord, to live a single life for the one simple end of greater 
self-devotion and sanctity. These are described by St. Paul c as 
" the unmarried, caring for the things of the Lord, that they may 
be holy both in body and in spirit ;" and again, " that they may 
attend upon the Lord without distraction." The words of St. Paul 
evidently imply, that as the married woman has her appointed lot 
and duty in life, so the unmarried has hers; each having a recog- 
nised vocation of God, each a place and office within the Body of 
Christ. 

We may trace this class of women, thus recognised in Holy Scrip- 
ture, through the history, and in the writings of the great Fathers, 
of the primitive Church, as a class greatly cherished and honoured, 
and known by the term, " sacred or consecrated virgins," — the avro- 
irapOkvoi, or 'voluntary virgins* of Eusebius, a word correspond- 
ing with the Latin devotee. In very early days they are spoken of 
as "professed," so the ancient term ran, i.e. sealed in their vocation 
after a solemn dedication with the Church's blessing d . Such pro- 
fession was allowed only with great caution, but, when once made, 
to depart from it was regarded as a sin, a putting the hand to the 
plough and then looking back. 

Such women, unlike the deaconesses, lived in seclusion. There 
is clear historical evidence that they were associated together in 
organized communities at the commencement of the fourth century e . 
A canon of the Council of Carthage, a.d. 897, refers to such com- 
munities under the title, "Monasterium Virginum f ." In at least 
a rudimentary form they must have existed much earlier. Eusebius 
applies the language of Philo, speaking of the Therapeutse, to the 
existing ways of Christians of the same period. He describes " com- 
munities of women growing old in the virgin state, which they had 
kept not from necessity, but of their own willing mind, out of zeal 
and longing for divine wisdom, putting aside as of no account the 
pleasures of the body, desirous not of a mortal but of an immortal 
progeny, to which the God-loving soul alone can give birth*." 

b The distinction between the deaconess and the virgin appears clearly marked 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, 1. it c. xxvi., where after the mention of " dia- 
conissse" follows that of " viduae" and " virgines." 

c 1 Cor. vii. 34, 35. 

d The difference between virgins "resolved" and "professed," as fixed distinc- 
tions in the language of the Church, appears as early as a.d. 404. Harduin, Con- 
di., i. 1002. 12, 13. 

e Bollinger, Hist., vol. ii. 277, says, " The community of virgins, over which 
S. Antony's sister presided, is the first of the kind recorded in history, between 
a.d. 311 and 325." 

f Canon 33 : — " Ut virgines sacrse, cum parentibus, e quibus custodiebantur, pri- 
vatse fuerint, Episcopi providentia vel Presbyteri, ubi Episcopus absens est, in mo- 
nasterio virginum, vel gravioribus foeminis commendentur, ut Bimul habitantes 
invicem se custodiant, ne passim vagantes, Ecclesise lsedant existimationem." 

* Euseb., Eccl. Hist.,ii. 17: — ywcuicas trvvUvax, 8>v at tr\uarai ynpa\4ai rvyx<^ovart 
irapdfvoi, r^v kyvtiav oIjk kvdyicri *pv\d£a<rcu fxaXXov 1} tcad' kKoxxnov yv<&firiv f $ih 
£rj\ov koI Tt66ov ao<plas' ?} ffvpfttovv <nrovha<T(L<jcu, k.t.A. 
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We distinctly see here the germ and gradual formation of Sister- 
hoods, their organization and rule being of the Church, the principle 
and ground of their existence being the calling and grace of God 
the Holy Ghost. When vows were taken, and they formed a part 
of the discipline of very early ages, they were but the recognition of 
an existing vocation, the superadded outward seals of a tie already 
knitting the soul in union with its Lord, through the willing 
choice of the virgin or widowed state for His dear sake, and for His 
more entire and undivided service. 

In what has been thus detailed as an historical record, we see, 
as I suppose/the first essential element of a Sisterhood, viz. the 
devotion to an abiding state of life according to the call of God 
to the soul. 

There are moreover moral reasons, palpable to every one, why 
in order to avoid irregularities and scandals, which would bring 
grievous dishonour on religion, it would be in the highest degree 
expedient to cast around women thus separated and devoted, and in 
order to be most useful, liable to be exposed to all kinds of inter- 
course, every safeguard which a known and unchanging profession 
is calculated to give. 

I would mention briefly the other main elements of a Sisterhood. 
There is needed & fixed rule, administeredjby one of the community, 
as Superior. Such a provision is manifestly requisite, were it only 
for the sake of peace, good order, and practical usefulness in work. 
But it is further necessary, because submission of the will, and 
regulated obedience to constituted authority, form part of the inner- 
most life of such a community. A third essential feature of a Sister- 
hood is the Spiritual Superior. He is the immediate representa- 
tive of the Church within the community, the link that connects 
it with her sacramental life. He is the judge of the fitness of 
candidates for admission, and the authority for admitting them. 
He is also generally the director and guardian of the community in 
all spiritual things. 

Again, for the more perfect completeness of such a body, and for 
its better working in harmony with the Church's system, there is 
needed the sanction of the bishop, as the overseer of the whole com- 
munity and of its ministering priest, giving to it and to its several 
members his blessing and Commission. It must surely be a subject 
of deepest anxiety and prayer to all who are interested in the cause 
of Sisterhoods, that all bishops of the Church may be willing, with 
the same generous trustfulness and sympathy which have been mani- 
fested by some among them, — and we have, I thank God, a signal 
instance of such aid in this diocese, — to foster and bless every such 
community constituted among us for the glory of God, without fear 
of reproach, or backwardness of zeal, without suspicion, and without 
thought of party. Such institutions claim their sympathy, not only 
because they are capable of doing admirable service in the Church's 
work, but also because they have done more perhaps than any other 
institution to retain within the fold of the Church of England many 
among the most devout of her children, who but for them would 
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have sought in other and hostile communions a home for their re- 
ligions affections and their unsparing self-sacrifice. 

It will not be out of place, or beneath the notice even of this 
grave assembly, to touch slightly on certain incidental points con- 
nected with Sisterhoods, which, though in themselves entirely in- 
different, attract public attention even more than their essential 
characteristics. Such are questions concerning names and dress. 
It would be simply idle to attach much importance to such mere ex- 
ternals, and yet in some form or other they cannot be dispensed with. 
Moreover, all natural instincts and experience teach us, that no office 
or institution can divest itself of external symbols without serious loss. 
A Church or a college would lose much of its tone, if not of its essen- 
tial life, if it were regardless of traditionary ecclesiastical forms. 

Names embody ideas, and without them ideas can hardly exist. 
The mind conceiving fresh ideas, cannot rest till it has attached to 
them appropriate terms. Such is the ground for the use of the term 
' Sister.' If we wished to substitute for it another term, either from 
love of originality, or to avoid the appearance of connexion with 
other religious bodies, it would be impossible to invent any at once 
so simple, and so beautifully significant. The term ' Sister' denotes 
mutual love, equality, a common tie, and common aim of life. 
Again, the disuse of the surname implies the separation from the 
world, and the binding of fresh bonds in a new family life. 
These are essential ideas in such a community, and to express them 
in suitable terms of speech, is, according to the laws of our nature, 
a help towards their realization. 

I am conscious of touching on a yet tenderer and more delicate 
subject, in alluding to a Sister's dress ; and yet I believe it would be 
a superficial view of the subject to attribute to conceit or littleness the 
desire of having a costume appropriately significant of one's voca- 
tion. We regret the loss in England of distinctive garments. The 
Church of England in old time fought hard battles for her vest- 
ments, and now after the lapse of centuries we do not consider that 
long, sore struggle misspent. Distinctive costume is equally prized 
in connexion with offices of State, and the higher the office, often the 
more so. Distinctive dress becomes symbolic, and precious asso- 
ciations, not altogether without effect on the practical life, grow 
around even minute details, though they have their root wholly in 
the imagination. Even the most serious forms of life would lack 
much of their power and substance, as well as their beauty and de- 
light, if such symbols were wholly discarded. If in forming new 
Church organizations, new at least to us in England of late years, 
we find titles and costume new also, such a result is but in accord- 
ance with a law felt to be natural and fitting in all other modes of 
human society. 

To return to more serious points. 

There are three objects for which a Sisterhood may be formed : — 
(1.) The contemplative life; (2.) the active; and (3.) the mixed. 

It is not meant by the contemplative life, that prayer and divine 
study only are cared for ; or by the active, that work only is pur- 

k2 
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sued : but that devotion in the one case, and work in the other, are 
respectively the special objects in view in forming the community, and 
therefore they take the predominance in the community rule and 
life. The mixed form implies that devotion and works of mercy are 
equally in relative proportions aimed at, as combined objects, to be 
together carried out with due regard to the exigencies of both. 

If these three objects be compared, in order to select one to which 
' our special preference should be given, though speaking as a mere 
tyro in the treatment of so transcendent a question, I would express 
my conviction, founded on the opinion of some of the greatest 
masters of the spiritual life, that the third mentioned — the mixed 
form — is the highest, as well .as the most conducive to the soul's 
health. It was our Blessed Lord's chosen life in the days of His 
flesh, when He exhibited to the world a mingled scene of most 
active love and most retired contemplation ; the two manifesta- 
tions being wonderfully blended in Him in a harmonious whole. 
It accords with the Divine constitution of humanity in its twofold 
aspect of inward and outward energy, the one sphere of power aiding 
and perfecting the other, and each counteracting in the other the pos- 
sible tendencies to undue, and so to false, development. Moreover, it 
is certainly the form of community life which most specially commends 
itself to us in our day, with the great and growing demands everywhere 
made for active service in aid of the multitudes of poor, suffering, 
helpless, or lost members of Christ in our land ; while at the same 
time experience assures us that such active service is best and most 
effectual, when maintained by much prayer and devout study, leaven- 
ing a laborious service with the savour and power of inward grace. 

It is not, however, intended in anything here said, to place any 
limit to the possible developments of a life of devotion, save what 
true saintly wisdom would fix with a single view to the soul's own 
profit; or to imply that all minds should be forced to one standard. 
It would be a grievous wrong and injury to the revival of piety and 
self-sacrifice, the deep pulses of which are everywhere beating around 
us, to bind, any more than to quench, the Spirit, or lower any aspira- 
tions with which it may please God to draw ever nearer to Himself 
those whom He calls in the manifold and inscrutable diversities of 
His " unspeakable gift." 

It is an important consideration how far laymen can co-operate 
with Sisterhoods : and here it is to be observed, that clergymen, 
acting on a council, must so far be considered as laymen. On this 
point it must be borne in mind, that Sisterhoods are spiritual bodies, 
acting under spiritual rule. Sisters claim to be subject only to 
spiritual authority, and such claim is in accordance with all that we 
may gather from Holy Scripture as to the position of women serving 
the Church. St. Paul gives direction concerning them, as part of 
his own specific office, equally as in the case of the clergy. The 
canons of the early Church concerning deaconesses imply the same. 

To give, therefore, to laymen any authority in the government of 
a community of 818161*8, would be to deprive it of its spiritual in- 
tegrity, and to place both parties in a false position. It does not 
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follow that laymen may not, as trustees, or as a council, be of great 
service in furthering the work of Sisters. On the contrary, they 
may give most valuable assistance by their advice and co-operation 
in manifold ways, and act as important safeguards, and thus their 
influence be legitimately and healthfully felt in the community with- 
out compromising its due independence. 

Two points of vital urgency, questionings with regard to which 
are the real hindrances, keeping back many religious, earnest-minded 

Eersons from giving their unqualified adhesion to the cause of Sister- 
oods, need to be considered. 

First, as to supposed interference with family ties and duties. 
In the institution of Sisterhoods, if simply considered, there can be 
no reason for such interference beyond what may be applicable 
to any other calling which separates a woman from her early home. 
All plans for woman's work separate from home, stand in this 
respect in the same category. The question as to the choice of 
a Sister's life, really turns on this point, whether the calling to it 
be of God, or no. We are justified in assuming that a parent's 
desire would be to ascertain by sufficient tests the drawing of God 
on a daughter's soul, and so where her happiest and her holiest lot 
would be cast We may further assume, that in the choice of either 
a sister's or a married life, both parent and child would alike con- 
sider whether there were, or not, duties so clearly binding on the 
child as to prevent her giving herself to either lot. And assuming 
these two points, why should not the choice of a Sister's life be 
allowed as readily as the choice of marriage? There are reasons, 
indeed, easily appreciable why there is a greater sacrifice for a 

Earent in surrendering a daughter to become a Sister, than to 
ecome a wife. But the law of sacrifice is the law of the Gospel, 
and we are by degrees awakening to the blessed consciousness of 
the unlimited extent to which the Gospel demands sacrifice. There 
is a sacrifice for those who give up a daughter to God's service, as 
there is to her who devotes herself. The sacrifice would be shared ; so 
surely would the blessed promise also be shared, of receiving " mani- 
fold more in this present time, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting." It would follow, if the view here taken be right, that not 
merely the homeless and isolated woman is the fitting subject for 
a Sister of Mercy, but that both parent and child in any condition 
may feel that it is a blessed thing, perhaps also a bounden duty, not 
to " offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord their God of that which doth 
cost them nothing." There seems no reason why a Sister's life is not 
to be regarded as a legitimate religious sphere, an acknowledged line 
of duty, and so the choice be determined, as other choices, God 
drawing one member of a family in one direction, another in another. 
The danger, if danger there be, surely must be met, not by putting 
any absolute bar to the possibility of such devotion, or ignoring the 
call of God, but by wisely and cautiously testing it, and by upholding 
in their due place and authority the high claims of parental authority 
and family duty, as applicable to all choices of life alike. 
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Another fear is, lest Sisterhoods should involve any disparagement 
of the holiness of domestic life. The answer in this case also might 
be, that if the calling be of God, all risks must needs be run in 
following it. God Himself will take care of His own ordinance, 
and family life is His ordinance equally as any self-devoted life can 
be. Home is the source of all pure relations, the nurse of all holy 
discipline, the seed-plot of all the virtues, the first sanctity of human 
existence which " Christ adorned and beautified with His presence, 
and first miracle that He wrought in Cana of Galilee." But the 
Gospel is wider than the home. It includes separation from the 
world, and from all natural ties, as one form of life within its sphere. 
And we can hardly doubt that it was in part our Lord's purpose, not 
that the one ordinance should disparage or ignore the other, but rather 
that the two should by a holy rivalry tend to exalt each other ; that the 
Gospel, which is only satisfied in embracing both states of life, should 
be fulfilled by the mutual action and reaction of the two appointments. 
There are graces which can only be practised and matured in our 
domestic homes ; and there are graces which can only exist and be 
cherished in a life withdrawn from all social and domestic relation- 
ships'. A Sister may learn from the saintly forms of chastened love 
and bright cheerfulness, underlying the perpetual mutual forbearance 
that makes a true Christian home-life so delightful, so holy; on 
the other hand, family life may gain by observing the entire self- 
sacriBce, the concentrated love to Christ, the unceasing devotion of 
a true Sister. Each sphere of life may do homage to the other, as 
distinct manifestations of the will of God ; each may learn from the 
other. Christian society could not exist without the maintenance of 
a pure family life, but it would also suffer through loss of one main 
part of the complete standard of the Christian life, if the Sister's 
vocation were excluded from it. 

The benefits that may be expected to accrue from the establish- 
ment of Sisterhoods, may be briefly summed up under two heads — 
the work done, and the life led. (1.) There are peculiar advantages 
in respect of work attaching to Sisterhoods, which cannot be attained 
by woman's labour in any other form. The principle of entire 
obedience and graduated subordination, on which a Sisterhood is 
based, gives to it a special unity of action and power of concentra- 
tion, enabling the community, however large, to act with one mind, 
at an instant call, on any spot. Again, from the circumstance of 
the abiding state of the Sister's life there is a constant accumulation 
of experience, perpetually multiplying ; a continually unfolding tra- 
dition, with all the knowledge of the past communicated according 
to need to every individual member. Not merely do the Sisters of 
a community gain a definite training, but they enter into the fruits 
of all the past training of their whole line of predecessors. 

(2.) Sisterhoods give the opportunity of the free development of the 
highest and most undivided devotion to God, with all appliances and 
means for cherishing it. We have long had cause in England to thank 
God for the measure of purity and saiutliness realized in our homes. 
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We may now rejoice that the forms of life which, as a system, can 
only be nurtured in religious communities, are at length manifested 
among us. What are known in practical divinity as the counsels, 
are not indeed necessarily in themselves 'counsels of perfection/ 
There may be in. virgin or widowed life, or in poverty, even though 
voluntarily undertaken, faults which mar all their spiritual dignity, 
and sink those who profess them below others who are serving God 
with apparently lower aims ; but still they are true forms of a super- 
natural sanctity, realizations in a very literal, however imperfect, 
imitation of Christ's own life on earth. It is not that now for 
the first time we have seen these aims sought and won by daughters 
of the Church of England ; they have been attained in cases un- 
known to the world, which no man can number, — true virgin 
saints, and such as have sold all their goods that they might give 
to the poor, who deserve, perhaps, all the higher glory and praise, 
because of the secrecy of their act ; true sisters of mercy without 
the name and visible state. There are still, and ever will be, many 
such women, hindered from giving themselves outwardly to be 
what inwardly they already are, because of some high claim of 
duty or love constraining them to sacrifice their desires. But that 
such entire devotion and love to Christ has now among us its 
local habitation and its name, its visible form and authorized rule, 
its power of cherishing, multiplying, and perpetuating itself by 
mutual fellowship and sympathy, by outward sanction and authority, 
— this is an advance beyond the gains of former years, and a ground 
of special thanksgiving to God. A blessing unspeakable also it is 
to feel that, as soon as the opening has been made, there have been 
hearts manifestly long prepared to respond to the call ; that among 
the daughters of the Church of England in all ranks, there are those 
who are ready to come forth, surrendering earthly love, home, ease, 
fortune, freedom, as of old, to cast themselves only on the great 
spiritual mysteries of our faith, to know only what it is to live in 
and for Christ, cheered and recompensed beyond all earthly expec- 
tations or joys, by the sense of the mysterious union into which the 
heavenly Bridegroom has drawn them, betrothing them by a special 
seal unto Himself. 



PAEOCHIAL MISSION WOMEN. 

By the Rev. C. WELLINGTON FURSE. 

In the early part of 1860 a society was instituted by four ladies 
of the Church of England, for the purpose of carrying out missions 
among the lowest classes of our large cities by female agency, on 
the following principles : — 

1 . First, that the mission should be in all things subordinate to 
the parochial system. 

2. Secondly, that the Mission Woman should come from the ranks 
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of the poor, and be associated in her work with a lady of higher 
intelligence and education. 

3. Thirdly, that the temporal wants of those among whom she 
ministers should be relieved, not by the distribution of alms, but by 
teaching habits of self-support. 

Under these heads I proceed to give a sketch of the work. 

I. First, the society acts in strict subordination to the parochial 
system of the Church of England ; and I place this first on this 
account. It gives me occasion to say at the outset, that the credit 
of the movement is due to the thrilling incidents related in the 
"Missing Link," and to explain why the new title "Parochial 
Mission Women" was assumed instead of the existing name of 
"Bible Woman." The "Bible Woman" worked in connection 
with the Bible Society, and thus professed no allegiance to the 
parochial system or to the principles of the Church of England. 
The society of which I am about to speak is a bond fide Church 
of England institution. 

For instance, it enters a district only on the invitation of the 
Incumbent. Having responded to his call, it entrusts him with 
the selection of the Lady Superintendent and of the Mission Woman, 
and henceforth keeps their work continually before his eyes. It 
instructs them to refer every case needing spiritual care to him, 
and having done their utmost to awaken religious feeling in the 
ungodly, to pass them on to his hands, and thus to become feeders 
to the Church. 

The Mission Woman's reports of the poor are thus tested by the 
clergyman's own observation, and the value of her influence is 
measured by its effect on the ordinary institutions of the parish. 
Though so much of her work is underground, it comes to the 
surface and bears inspection. While she penetrates into seething 
masses of corruption beyond the reach of any other Church agency 
in the parish, the results of her mission become known at once, 
not on paper, but in the living bodies and soul* she brings into 
contact with the Church ; for almost her first step is to bring into 
light those who have loved the darkness. 

Again, the arrangements of the Society are so simple and flexible, 
that they have no tendency to throw the existing machinery in the 
parish out of gear. Not a district visitor or manager of a club or 
schoolmaster will have less to do, and the clergyman will have more, 
for it is the peculiar character of his work that it multiplies itself. 
Wherever he gains influence in a household to-day, he makes more 
work for himself to-morrow. The Mission Woman will not shorten 
his labour, but she will ease his heart; for he will feel that light 
and air are passing freely through dense masses of a population 
where the crust was never broken before, and that he is beginning 
to know and be known by those whose presence in an undis- 
tinguished throng of souls was felt only as a nightmare pressing 
on him and vexing his rest. 

II. Secondly, the Mission Woman is taken from the ranks of 
the poor. 
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"She goes among them/' as Mrs. Talbot describes it in her 
book, " a living witness, that one of themselves may be something 
better and happier than they are." 

Not only has she been poor, but she is poor ; for the maintenance 
she receives is calculated just to keep her and no more. Conse- 
quently the household economy she teaches is of a practical sort, 
and patent to all the poor whom she invites occasionally to her 
room; and the skill and contrivance she imparts to others is in 
daily use to make her own home comfortable. 

To estimate the value of this principle of the poor Mission Woman, 
you must remember that the objects of the mission are the lowest 
and most uncivilized classes in our large towns. She lives- among 
those whose notions of decency and cleanliness are of the basest 
kind, with whom, if she is to work any reform, she must first do 
the thing for them, or else they will not learn : and for this prac- 
tical instruction in the dens of London courts your Lordship will 
understand that those have a decided gift whose hearts are tender, 
but their organ of smell not too sensitive, nor the hand too delicate. 
Moreover these people, who know not the perfume of clean linen, 
have a pride of their own as well as their betters, and are more 
likely to accept kindly these revolutions of domestic life from a 
sister of their own rank than from a lady, be the lady ever so 
much disguised in the veil of charity. 

It is then for the sake of gaining a readier access in some quarters 
to the poor that a poor Mission Woman is selected ; but there is an- 
other motive for the choice, of the highest importance, upon the 
value of which I trust that some, who can speak with authority in 
this Congress, will set their seal before we part. 

A door has been opened to the poor, through which hitherto we 
have seen only sisters of gentler blood — drawing after them a more 
ample train of interesting associations, their pathway strewed with 
more costly sacrifices — pass within the veil of a devoted life. Now 
that door has been opened to the poor, and I believe will never 
again be shut. 

No one who reveres, as one of the most solemn spectacles on 
earth, the dedication of a life to God, will think of suggesting an in- 
vidious comparison between any one such sacrifice and another. But 
we may understand the greater difficulty of those who, having so little 
to offer, are discouraged from the venture of offering themselves. 
On the other hand, to women of a higher class the consciousness of 
power, and of aspirations to a more devoted life amidst the brilliancy 
of youth in health and wealth, the fascination of society, the capa- 
city for enjoyment, the promptings of ambition, may suggest to 
a high spirit the thought of self-sacrifice, and become by God's 
grace the very motive of a devoted life. It is hardly a paradox to 
say, that the greater the cost the easier the sacrifice. 

But what of those who, having less, having nothing to give up, 
doubt if they will be accepted if they offer themselves ; who live in 
the shade, with no talents to suggest their employment for God, 
with no likelihood of an invitation, and no attractiveness to promise 
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a welcome should they go forth uninvited, whose life is locked in 
a casket of lead ? 

In this rank there are as many hearts being wasted and lives 
fretted away, and spirits sinking into the lees, for want of * opportunity, 
as among the families who are sending forth the choicest candidates 
for our sisterhoods. 

None can have had an insight into woman's nature anywhere, 
much less into the marvellous patience and unrepining cheerfulness 
amid utter desolation which marks the existence of the single 
woman or the widow in the cellar or back second-floor of a London 
lodging-house, without feeling what treasure lies hid in these caskets 
of lead, which the Church of England has hitherto passed by. 

III. The third principle of the mission, namely, to rely on the 
instrument of self support and not almsgiving for the restoration of 
decent comfort to the homes of the poor, is so manifestly right, that 
all I am called upon to state is that it is the invariable practice of 
the society. 

The arrangements in use by the Mission Woman are mainly these. 
She has no means whatever for the supply of gifts : but one avowed 
object of her visit to the family is to collect the savings of pence, 
halfpence, and even farthings, for the purchase by instalments of 
Bibles and Prayer-books, articles of clothing, and bedding. A stock 
of these is kept in hand by the lady who superintends the mission 
of the district, and she sells them either ready made or the material 
to be made up, at cost price, on no account giving them up to the 
buyer until the whole sum has been paid. In the last year these 
deposits amounted to no less than £591. 

A very principal feature in the work is the women's weekly meet- 
ing. Once a week from twelve to forty women meet sociably for 
two hours in a room hired for the purpose, where they may be seen 
with cheerful faces enjoying the quiet, exchanging courtesies and 
kindnesses with each other, settling their accounts with the Lady 
Superintendent, doing their needlework with the help of the Mission 
Woman, their infants lying on their laps, and for an hour or so 
listening to a pleasant book which the lady reads. 

The clergyman of the parish has thus an easy opportunity of seeing 
something of a class generally invisible. He may come in and find 
them (as in one district is the practice) giving up their two hours 
once a month to contribute their needlework to the baby-linen bag ; 
or in another (as I found recently to be the case in Clerkenwell) he 
may interrupt their quiet talk over the bishop's confirmation charge, 
of which they have been giving an intelligent account, some of the 
mothers themselves having been confirmed on the previous Sunday. 
The women's meeting is always closed with the reading of Scripture 
and prayer, where the clergyman often officiates himself, or in his 
absence the lady under his direction. 

This is not the place for giving illustrations of the worh They 
may be found in abundance in a book of 100 pages, published by 
Mrs. Talbot, one of the promoters of the scheme, called " Parochial 
Mission Women." 
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Missions are now at work in twenty-eight parishes, of which I 
will mention the following as a fair sample of the sort of populations 
among which they are employed, — Bethnal-Green, Clare Market, 
three districts of Westminster, three districts of Lambeth, Holbora, 
Clerkenwell, Victoria Docks, Plumstead, St. George' s-in-the-East, 
"Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Woolwich. The average expense of each 
mission is £32 a-year. 

A glance at Mrs. Talbot's book and the Report, of which I have 
some copies to give away, will give you an insight into the favour- 
able opinion entertained of this mission-work by the clergy, who 
have tried it and not found it wanting. I am authorized to add 
that the Bishop of Honolulu proposes taking with him to the 
Sandwich Islands the mission woman who has proved herself so 
efficient a servant of the Church in Clare Market during the first 
two years, as a completion of the Church machinery which he desires 
to transplant to his diocese. 

No one, I imagine, can hear of this institution and doubt its 
sterling value as an aid to the Church. It is simple, unpretending, 
and comparatively inexpensive. It does not promise very great 
things, but it does more than it promises. If the parochial system 
is to be enabled to cope with large towns, it must be endued with 
new powers, such as this or better agencies supply. 

A truer word has not been spoken, I think, in this Congress than 
what was said by Professor Harold Browne yesterday in respect to 
the excessive sub-division of parishes. It is plausible enough to say, 
' Bring the Church to every man's door, give no larger sphere to 
a clergyman than he can fill by his own personal exertions/ but this 
may be carried to a mischievous extreme. The multiplication of small 
parishes is another word for the generation of an idle and inefficient 
ministry. A master mind at the head of a large parish, a Vicar of 
Leeds or Kidderminster, with his curates, sisterhood, mission women, 
choir, district visitors and schools, gives life and unity to the Church 
system, which will go down to the skirts of its clothing. 

You want a field sufficiently large for the exercise of that organ,' 
ization, of which we have been saying so much to-day and yesterday. 
You want skirmishers, and you want the squares upon which they 
may fall back. The further you send your skirmishers, the more 
sure you must be of your supports. Boutine is often unfairly abused, 
but the routine of a large body is the saving of time and the sparing 
of wear and tear. It is the indomitable habit of duty that makes 
the dullest work tolerable and the most strenuous exertion possible. 
Nor should we forget the exceeding value of institutions, which Mr. 
Carter was describing when he was interrupted at the close of his 
paper, namely, the storehouse of traditions which they secure for 
alter generations. What is it that forces men like himself, the 
leaders and master-spirits in such works, to confess themselves with 
unaffected humility mere " tyros" in the science, but that the links 
of tradition have been broken, and in the long interval the Church 
has forgotten how to resume the work ? 

This is the sort of answer to be given to persons who, in their 
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ignorance of human nature, still enquire why ladies cannot be as 
useful ministers of the Church in their irregular efforts as by joining 
a Sisterhood, and why district visitors, who have a hundred-and-fifty 
other things to attend to, are not as good as Parochial Mission 
Women. 

One word, if I may be allowed it before I close, on the relation 
which the subject of the Mission Women holds to that of Deaconesses 
and Sisterhoods. At first sight they may seem to have nothing to 
do with each other : nothing in the way of collision or competition, 
but a great deal in the way of association. 

I believe the welfare of Sisterhoods, which happily exist among 
us, and of Deaconesses, (if it please God to have that order revived,) 
has the most serious influence on every institution of a missionary 
character that may arise in the Church of England. The Sisterhood 
is a reservoir filled by great labour and skill from the natural irre- 
gular and divided streams, and lifted up to the highest ground you 
can command, from thence to flow at a moment's notice to meet the 
emergencies of others at a lower level. They keep up the standard 
of holy living, self-devotion, and the highest discipline ; and as the 
grammar we use in ordinary conversation, imperfect though it be, 
is all the better for the exquisite niceties' of scholarship maintained 
in our seats of learning, as the refinements of scientific horticulture 
elevate the taste even of the cottage garden, so will the discipline 
and devotion of the most exalted Sisterhoods raise insensibly the 
standard of every confraternity and organized system of Mission 
Women in our Church. 

If you think the society of Parochial Mission Women not yet suffi- 
ciently organized to ensure permanence and unity, give the institu- 
tion your counsel, and with the counsel your active sympathy. It 
has taken time to organize that House of Mercy from which Mr. 
Carter has drawn his happy inspirations ; and he, whose convictions 
are now so firm, being founded on experience and Divine guidance, 
that his very presence with us in the discussion of this subject is 
more impressive than most men's eloquence, he himself, I doubt 
not, will acknowledge that the constitution of Sisterhoods has yet 
to be led far onward, led step by step, and, if they be wise, by very 
slow steps, by patient waiting on God's teaching, before they become 
settled in their whole system. Being in advance, I trust they will 
also teach and raise other institutions, even by their mistakes, should 
they fall into error, looking without disaffection, or coldness, or ex- 
clusiveness to those who are at work on a lower level, uplifting them 
and aiding them in the true spirit of sisters, "in honour preferring 
one another." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. Dr. Puset'. — The office of Christian women in every work of 
mercy, bodily or spiritual, is so in harmony with nature, so attested by ex- 
perience, so sanctioned by Scripture, that when it has, as within the last four- 
teen years, been restored in a more organized form, one cannot but wonder 
why it was not restored before. One cannot ponder that chapter in which 
St. Paul salutes with such individual love those pious women who "laboured 
much in the Lord," and think how, now that they live with God, to whom they 
lived, God has, for these 1,800 years and until the end of time, perpetuated their 
memory and their praise, and suppose that that praise belonged to persons 
doing only occasional works of charity, such as every Christian is bound to do, 
or that God did not intend it to be a pattern for after-time, or that that pattern 
is copied by deeds even of real charity amid the manifold duties and occupa- 
tions of domestic life. We know that not a cup of cold water can be given, 
not an act of self-denying love can be done to Christ, which shall lose its 
reward. It will have its praise of God, only not this praise. One solution only 
can be given, why, amid English charity, there was not such devoted service 
formerly, and is now, viz. that He from whom all good thoughts come, has 
been in this, as well as other respects, drawing people's minds more powerfully 
than heretofore, and that they have obeyed the cau. This has been my own 
deepening conviction during all those years, that God the Holy Ghost was 
moving the hearts, which He alone disposes, to more devoted service, to give 
themselves wholly to Him, and to the souls for whom Christ died. 

But if it be tne work of God the Holy Ghost, if this form of self-denying 
devotion is His work, then the fact involves very grave responsibility botn on 
individuals and on the Church. For God, who giveth us that transcendent 
privilege to be workers together with Him, leaves us also the awful power of 
marring His work. Individually, almost every objection which has been raised 
has arisen in men's ignoring or denying the possibility that God could call 
women to devote their lives to works of mercy. Of course, the fact that any 
individual is so called must be tested somehow, as in our own case. But as we, 
the clergy, are expected to come to a conviction that " we are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost" to take upon us this office, that " we are duly called ac- 
cording to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ," so it must be possible for women 
to come to the same conviction, if there be any such call to them. To deny 
the possibility that women can know that they are so called, is to deny the 
possibility that God could call them. For a call which could not be dis- 
tinguished would be useless. But every objection against the religious life as 
a permanent state, which the individual cannot leave without sin, denies, in 
fact, that she can have been called by God. It is not a question of vows. 
Abraham was under no vow, but it would have been sin in him to have dis- 
obeyed or to have turned back. A call of God, which man or woman on good 
grounds knows to be a call, cannot be abandoned or disobeyed without sin and 
tne forfeiture of the blessings which God intended for them. 

They are sad histories, those forfeited vocations. But they pass away with 
the inaividuals to the judgment-seat of Christ. Acts of the Church are organic 
and abide. It was, then, with great thankfulness to Almighty God, and, under 
God, to your Lordship, that I saw that Convocation, at your Lordship's sugges- 
tion, decided not to legislate in this matter. Any legislation must nave oeen 
too narrowing ; for the Church never confined those so devoted to any one set 
of rules. And if there had been one set of rules, they must, of necessity, have 
been adapted to the lowest standard ; anyhow, the same rules could not have 
served for the highest and the lowest, The rules are best made by experience. 
It was remarked as part of the great wisdom of the founder of tne Sorbonne 
that he only made his statutes after having governed the college for more than 
eighteen years, and prescribed only such rules as he had already established 

• Dr. Posey's address having been by special permission allowed to be read to 
Congress, appeared as one of the papers. It did not, however, form part of the 
Programme as originally arranged by the Committee, and is therefore here inserted 
in its place as a part of the Discussion. — Ed. 
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there, and the use and wisdom of which long experience had shewn him. Eive 
centuries of lustre and solid usefulness attested nis wisdom. But so also as to 
rules for women. The Church has sanctioned such rules ; she has not framed 
them cut and dried beforehand. 

Then, too, questions occur at the very threshold, vitally affecting the position 
and being of religious women. Some members even of Convocation probably 
did not remember how St. Athanasius says incidentally "that the Catholic 
Church has been accustomed to call those who lived in the virgin state the 
brides of Christ'* Soon after the Council of Nice, he speaks of it as universal, 
and as of old, — "the Catholic Church has been wont." This represents the fact 
from the first. There was no time in the Church, when virgins and widows, 
who for Christ's sake remained widows, were not held in a special relation 
dedicated to Christ. St. Clement, whose " name was in the Book of Life," 
wrote to those everywhere who professed virginity. St. Ignatius salutes the 
virgins of Smyrna as one order with the widows ; Tertullian speaks of them as 
" virgins of God ;" St. Cyprian, as " dedicated to Christ." I need not say how 
all those glorious fathers whom our Church so venerates — St. Ambrose, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and the rest, with one heart and energy promoted 
the virgin life, as one of special union with Christ. The Church of England 
could not legislate so as to ignore this, without at least tacitly condemning 
those ages which she herself has pronounced "most uncorrupt and pure. 
Another great principle, which, from the time that the Church found it safer 
to collect her virgins into religious bodies, prevailed everywhere, was that of 
religious obedience. St. Augustine's words, " Propositi tanquam matri obe- 
diatur, ne in ilia offendatur Deus," very solemnly express relations and duties 
to which the minds of most of us are naturally not familiarized. I remember 
that it was said to me twenty-one years ago by a superior in the Roman Church, 
" Sisterhoods of Mercy will never flourish among you ; you have no obedience." 
" Time will shew," I answered. But of this experience has the more convinced 
me, that the discipline, which God, in His providence, has made so great an 
instrument of perfecting souls in domestic life, must needs be replaced by 
something in the religious life. It is far too valuable to be simply lost. And 
never, I believe, was there a more groundless fear than that such obedience 
could be abused by Superiors in the English Church. One who abused it would 
soon cease to have any towards whom to abuse it. It is not, as in the Roman 
Church, where one who should abandon her profession would be excommuni- 
cated. With us it is a path to popularity. My own conviction is, that the 
Superior of our religious societies must be the servant of all ; that she on whom 
the whole burden of responsibility rests, who alone is blamed for any mistakes 
made by any member of her society, who has to guard them against the tempta- 
tions incidental to every condition of life, and, not least, to the highest, under- 
goes a far deeper discipline from her office than any obedience can constitute. 

May I be permitted briefly to speak of another fear which I saw expressed 
in the debate in Convocation, — lest these religious bodies should interfere with 
the parochial system, and the consequent desire that they should be "under 
the parochial clergy." Alas ! where, in those half or more than half heathen 
populations of those great towns in which our religious women must chiefly 
labour, is the parochial system P The shepherd cannot know his own sheep by 
name, by sight. The Sister of Mercy is the pioneer for the parish priest. We 
are too often looked upon by those stray sheep as hirelings. We are " paid 
for it," they say, and teach as we are paia. The garb of the Sister of Mercy 
bespeaks her, even to those lawless ones, as one who has forsaken all for 
Christ, who lives for that world she speaks of, and who lives for them, look- 
ing for no reward save in that world. To them she comes as an angel from 
heaven ; she can gain access where we should be heard with deaf ears ; when 
the ear hears her it blesses her; profane, rough language is hushed as she 
passes by ; she is known and loved, ere she is known personally, as the friend 
of the poor. How should she not have, by God's grace, special power in those 
most perilous years of opening womanhood, when the influence of the parish 
school has ceased P Children, rough boys, strong hardy men, the sick and the 
suffering recognise her influence. Through the needs of the body she gains 
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access to the soul. Of course she advises persons to go to their clergyman in 
all cases in which they need his aid. She finds out children to he baptized : 
she sends those unconfirmed to him. But she can find out more for him than 
he can find for her. People, when they speak of acting " under the cleray" 
forget how simple the duties are of a Sister of Mercy, that they are such as 
every Christian mother or elder sister may and does perform, or how we our- 
selves learnt from Christian mothers the faith which we now believe. They 
forget, too, that, if God continues life, those who in each society direct their 
works, are, in these special works, far more experienced than our younger 
clergy, who are young enough to be their sons or much younger brothers ; 
that they ought not to need instruction in what has been tne employment of 
their life. I believe that it would be mere waste of time, destructive to work, 
or to repose of mind. 

I remember the birth of that phrase, " acting under the clergy," as adopted 
in contrast to those who acted in opposition to them. I think it was ill-chosen. 
The great Apostle spoke not of those who acted under him, but of his " fellow- 
labourers in Christ. The phrase, I think, would give an appearance of arro- 
gance on the part of the clergy, and would foster an unhealthy self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the younger Sister of Mercy. 

There is, alas ! in the great desert of our cities scope for all and more than 
all the energies which can be brought to bear upon them. Were all these 
various societies multiplied ten-thousand-fold they would be but drops of rain 
on a parched soil. I have been thankful to see even plans which I thought less 
perfect. Let both grow together until the harvest. God, in His providence, 
will shape things better than we can. "We can spare no labour which is for 
Christ. The Church of England should be large enough to contain every soul 
who would, with devoted heart, labour for her. We mourn now that W esley 
was not led to form an order within the Church, rather than rend those thousands 
upon thousands from her. We mourn here the loss of deep devoted fealty, of 
strong intellectual energy, of clear-sighted faith, of ardent piety, lost to us ; 
we, the older of us, see them yet in their places, which they nil no more, as 
they used to go up and down labouring among us. Let us take heed how it is 
repeated. The longing for the religious life is deeply and widely spread amid 
our Christian ladies. Women are guided not by controversial arguments, but 
by instinctive feeling. Controversy they leave to us. But every religious 
woman whom God draws to more devoted service will obey that call, and if 
a slur is put upon their longing to lead the religious life, as it was in the 
primitive Church, here, she will seek it elsewhere. Alas for our Church, if she 
be again deprived of her flower and her promise ! 

The Rev. R. J. Hayne, (Chaplain to the " Sisterhood of the Servants of the 
Church," Buckland Monachorum, Devon). — Having been invited by the Com- 
mittee to say a few words, I will devote the time allotted to me to see if we 
cannot arrive at something which may be accepted as a definition of a dea- 
coness. In looking back to primitive times, those times of authority to which 
the Church of England always defers, we find three classes of devoted women : 
first the widows, secondly the consecrated virgins, and thirdly the deaconesses. 
It appears that the class of deaconesses was recruited from the two former- 
mentioned ones. We may believe that the widows or consecrated virgins 
were called according to their capabilities into the class of deaconesses, and 
placed on the roll of those thus acknowledged by the Church. We may 

Eerhaps take this as a sufficient definition of a deaconess, — " a woman who, 
aving devoted her life to works of charity, is set apart to serve the Church 
as a deaconess under episcopal authority and benediction." This would 
combine the ancient theory and practice with the modern requirements. But 
I think it ought to be well understood, first, that the deaconess is a woman 
who undertakes her service for the Church, not merely for a time but as a life 
work. I think all examination of ancient history will shew us that the dea- 
coness undertook to serve the Church upon that condition ; and secondly, that 
she is no deaconess unless individually set apart by episcopal authority and 
benediction. (Hear, hear.) Those two points I think ought well to be borne 
in mind. And we can see how readily the system of sisterhoods is applicable 
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to the development of the deaconess system. There is no reason, as it appears 
to me, why any members of the existing sisterhoods might not in time become 
deaconesses, although it is perfectly competent of course for the bishop to 
receive any woman as a deaconess having no connection with a sisterhood ; 
but I trust that it will always be borne in mind that the deaconess is a woman 
who is called by God to a aevoted life as her life work. I mean by a devoted 
life, a life which yields to the inner call of God's Holy Spirit, separating itself 
from all earthly hindrances so that it mayserve the Lord without distraction, 
spiritually united to Christ and living by His life. I feel sure if such women 
as these could only be assured of episcopal recognition, we should find the Church 
of England fruitful in producing those who would bring such good service to 
the Church as she now so especially needs. Being myself practically connected 
with an institution endeavouring to combine these two points, complete self- 
devotion with recognised episcopal authority, I can assure you that there are 
women who are looking forward as the turning-point and crowning blessing of 
their lives to be admitted by the chief officers of the Church to the position of 
obedient " servants of the Church." I think we must be very strong on the 
point of episcopal authority and benediction, (hear, hear,) because we want to 
have public confidence. No system can ever work in England for the good of 
the Cnurch unless it has a great deal of public confidence, (hear, hear) ; and I 
believe the more the deaconesses and sisterhoods can be separated from anything 
like individuality, and become part and parcel of the ecclesiastical system of 
the country, acting under the bishops, the more s pee dily and completely will 
sisterhoods become recognised by public opinion. We must bear in mind that 
the deaconess is not one merely set apart by the parish priest ; it is necessary 
that she should have a higher recognition, (hear, hear) ; and I trust that the 
time is coming when women, whether trained in sisterhoods or not, — although 
I firmly believe that no woman is likely to become a good deaconess who is 
not attached to some sisterhood, — I trust the time is coming when in every 
diocese of our country these devoted women may be found to have their work 
acknowledged. When we recollect what the definition of a deaconess* work 
is as given in the " Apostolic Constitutions," when we see what a strengthen- 
ing and what a diffusing of the influence of the parish priest it is to have these 
devoted women thus labouring, I trust the Congress will see the importance 
of aiding them in every way they can. I believe they are certain to effect 
most good precisely in those large parishes where the need is greatest ; and 
I believe they will bring down many a blessing from God upon the Church, as 
assuredly they are at the present moment receiving the deepest thanks of 
the poor. 

The Rev. Pelham Dale, (Chaplain to the Deaconess Institution, Burton 
Crescent.) — Having a small modicum of practical experience to give to the 
meeting, I propose simply to devote myself to the practical character of the 
question, and to look at the whole matter from what I may call the chaplain's 
point of view. With regard to the definition of the office of a deaconess, 
I entirely agree with what my predecessor has said. It is a great comfort to 
find that we are working entirely at one on this subject, and that we have 
without much previous concert, or without communication even, come to 
very nearly the same conclusions on the most important points. (Hear, hear.) 
I look upon it that we want a number of persons aevoted to this special work ; 
and I believe the difference between the deaconess and the sister is just simply 
this, that in the one case the life is for the sake of the sister, and in the other 
the sister is for the sake of the life. (Hear, hear.) I know the office of 
a deaconess to be eminently a scriptural one, because I have examined the 
question ; we have the highest authority for what we are about to do. Whether 
it be equally so for the sisterhood's life I know not. I have not examined that 
question, and I would not on any consideration whatever pronounce any ver- 
dict upon it. I hope, however, the time will come when there will be a large 
number of sisters gathered together, working under the parochial clergy, with 
the sanction of the bishop. (Cneers.) 

That is my definition 01 a deaconess, — a servant of the Church working under 
bishop. (Hear, hear.) Not indeed that we are to suppose this deaconess 
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to be merely a used-up governess, (laughter,) or a woman who cannot get her 
living elsewhere — that is not the sort of stuff we want out of which to make 
a deaconess ; no, she must come to the feet of her Lord, and offer the alabaster 
box full of very precious ointment, and she must give the box as well as the 
ointment ; it must be spikenard, very precious, worth three hundred pence ; 
she must give all the working days of her whole life : in other words, we must 
have the woman, body, soul, and spirit, for the service of her Master, and 
nothing else. As to the subordinate questions, — questions of marriage, and so 
on, — I believe they are all virtually contained in this very one. I cannot say 
that I think that a deaconess must on no consideration marry. I know this 
is one of the most important points on which people are at issue, but I trust 
that as a matter of practice she will say in 999 cases out of a 1000 that it is 
her duty to abide in that state in which she has been called ; and if the ques- 
tion practically arose, 1 would just tell her to read the seventh chapter of the 
1st of Corinthians, and see how the case stands there. And 1 believe those 
who read that carefully, will see after all what is the real solution of this 
highly important question. 

With regard to details of dress, and so on, that must, 1 think, to a certain 
extent be optional. And here 1 must entreat our brethren to deal patiently 
with us who are doing the work, and who rather wish to do the work than to 
talk about it, (hear, hear) ; and remember that our work to-day is only a small 
portion : if we are to succeed at all, we must do it by going to work day after 
day, hour by hour, patiently, sometimes making errors, asking God's blessing 
on our efforts, which after all are but perfect weakness, knowing that without 
a large measure of God's grace we shall not be enabled even to advance a few 
tottering steps. Let them remember that we belong to that most unfortunate 
class of dreamers, men trying to introduce, not a new principle, but to a certain 
extent a new machine, and that even if these our first efforts turn out some- 
what rough and unshapely, we are working on true, good, and scriptural 
principles. (Applause.) 

There is one other point which perhaps I ought to notice. We immediately 
put ourselves in very strict and intimate communication with the Continental 
Institutions of this nature ; there were many reasons for it — special reasons 
connected with our institutions ; not indeed that we proposed to adopt neces- 
sarily any specific portion of their government, or that we supposed ours was 
to be a universal case, but simply that we might have a point of departure. 
1 recollect a practical man in another profession, for which I have the greatest 
respect, an engineer, looking at a rude invention of mine in early days, said, 
" The best thing you can do is to see what other persons have done first." 
And the object of our taking Kaiserswerth as a model was, to see what other 

Eersons had done first, and to have a point of departure, not to alter what they 
ad done unless we found it was necessary for our own purposes ; although of 
course Kaiserswerth being German and not English, we want a free transla- 
tion of it, not a mere copy. This is what we propose to ^urselves in establish- 
ing the North London Deaconess Institution. We have, of course, the sanc- 
tion of our diocesan first of all, and what has been an equal joy and satisfaction 
to us, and which we highly value, the sanction of your Lordship, (cheers,) given 
to us at a very early stage of our proceedings ; and the document that contains 
that sanction will be preserved for ever, I trust, as one of the most precious 
documents connected with the history of our institution. (Cheers.) With the 
advice of other kind friends in the Church, in order that I, as a comparatively 
young man, might have the sanction of wiser and older heads than myself, we 
began the work, and I only wish to go on doing it quietly and unobtrusively. 
I hope we shall be able to turn out the real thing that is wanted. We want 
to see the cause triumphant, and whether I succeed or not individually, 
whether our institution shall grow and become a great tree, or whether it 
shall die and give place to better, is a matter of very little importance ; we 
may be absolutely ruined by our efforts, yet we may form a bridge on which 
others may go across and succeed. I care not for that ; if we have done our 
Lord's work, that is sufficient. (Applause.) I believe a great door, and 
effectual, is open before us, and I trust I shall see the day when the enemies 

L 
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of God's Church shall come in and bow before our feet, and acknowledge the 
great work which has been done. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. K. Seymour, (of Kinwarton). — I am sure 1 shall have the con- 
currence of this meeting in expressing my great thankfulness for the position 
which sisterhoods, or the ministrations of women generally, have at this moment 
in the eyes of the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) As I find from the 
report oi last year's Cambridge Congress, that this subject formed no part 
of their discussions, 1 think the fact that it has been selected to occupy 
a prominent place in our business to-day is significant of a real advance which 
it has made in the last twelve months. I suppose that this may be in 
some degree fairly attributed to the Convocation of the province of Can- 
terbury. Sisterhoods can no longer be described as merely a few zealous 
women united together in doing the work of their Lord and Master, but 
still doing it in a fashion unrecognised by the Church, now that the Con- 
vocation of the province of Canterbury has deliberately recommended this 
great work to the prayers of her people, and to the care of her bishops and 
clergy. (Hear, hear.) I cannot but think that, apart from the blessings which 
we may trust will flow in many ways from such an act of encouragement, it is 
also a cause of great thankfulness that we seem to have recognised not only 
a note of unity wnich was wanting to us as a portion of God's holy Catholic 
Church, but another link with the ancient and primitive Church. (Cheers.) 

Again, in this work as it is now conducted we cannot fail to see its 
providential character. It is not only that the name is familiar in our hospitals, 
m our penitentiaries and workhouses, and other sources both of bodily and 
spiritual distress ; not only that the need is felt of a higher and more Christian 
character of nursing and other ministrations than they have hitherto known- 
ministrations which have the tenderness, the patience, and wisdom of Christian 
charity which no money can purchase, but which God's Holy Spirit can alone 
bestow ; it is not only that the need of this is now felt, — and in truth it has 
been felt and expressed again and again in the course of the last half century, 
in a call to which no response has come until now ; — not only so, but women 
are everywhere rising up, whom God Himself has evidently prepared to per- 
form this work. (Cheers.) I believe we are not building for the present 
generation alone; on the contrary, I believe our structure will go on and 
greatly increase, for I think no observer of what has been passing during the 
last thirty years in the Church of England can fail to be aware that there has 
been growing up among us an educated systematic devotional life, which did 
not exist among us except in a much more limited degree some thirty, forty, 
or fifty years ago. I believe that our schools for all classes, our homes, the 
very tables in our booksellers' shops, compared with what they held thirty 
years ago, all shew a wonderful increase in the family and private devotion 
of those who are now being trained up. I believe that we have thus the 
promise of a great succession of labourers prepared by Almighty God Himself 
to do that work whicji we have seen commenced in our generation, and I 
think when we see this close and remarkable concurrence between the call for 
such ministrations, and the readiness to come forward and render them, 
we must needs say that this is God's doing, and must thank Him for it. 
(Cheers.) 

The only other feature in this work which our sisters in Christ are doing 
to which I will call attention is this — its diversity ; for as the works are many 
and various, which need the charitable offices of our women, so are the ways 
in which they are at the present time associating themselves together to dis- 
charge them. To mention but a few of these : there is the conversion and 
healing of the souls of poor penitent women; the nursing of the sick and 
dying in our hospitals ; the attendance on the incurables, a work remarkably 
calling for the tenderness and patience of Christian women ; the actual nursing 
as well as education of the orphan ; the visiting of our workhouses, and the 
crowded dwellings of the lower classes of our labouring poor. It is perfectly 
clear that those various works require various gifts, and must be performed in 
a variety of ways. (Hear, hear.) There will be also a great difference in the 
respective positions of those women who are devoted to this work. Some will 
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live in communities, in a religions house, in which they will be gathered to- 
gether; others still in their own homes. There will be a great difference 
between the deaconess, the sister of charity, and the parochial mission woman, 
as also between the position of the Mother Superior and the Lady Super- 
intendent, who respectively guide them. Some will lead a more religious and 
a more professional life than others, and some will also enjoy the great help 
and blessing of a more devotional life than others. I wish to say that I think 
this is a healthy feature in this work. (Cheers.) It shews its practical cha- 
racter ; that it is not merely a beautiful piece of antiquity which we have dug 
up and are carefully keeping, but that it is expanding and shaping itself 
according to the necessities of our times and of the Church and people. 
(Cheers.) It is also adapting itself to the abilities and dispositions of various 
Christian women who can devote themselves to one part of the work when 
they cannot to another. And I wish also to say that I think every portion of this 
work is equally deserving of all the honour and help we can bestow upon it. 
(Applause.) I hope none of us may be tempted to extol one portion at the 
expense of any other. (Hear, hear.) I believe we may say with the Apostle 
as to this work, " There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; and there 
are diversities of operations, but it is the same God who worketh all in all." 
I believe we may tnink of these holy women who are labouring in this way, 
that diverse though their works may be, they are all labouring in different 
courts of the one palace of that great King whose name is Love, and that 
He is equally present with them all, and equally blessing them all. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. W. E. Scudahokb. — While thanking Dr. Howson for his excellent 
essay, so replete with Christian earnestness ana practical good sense, (hear,) 
agreeing, indeed, with almost every sentiment that he has given utterance to, 
and accepting thankfully all his cautions, (applause,) there is one point upon 
which I must express for myself a decided difference of opinion, and if I am 
not very much mistaken, for the Congress at large also, if I may judge by the 
absence of those plaudits which elsewhere deservedly greeted him. Dr. Howson 
is of opinion that it is a matter of very small importance how the deaconess is 
appointed. Now I consider that that is of the very essence of the matter, 
(hear, hear,) and that unless a deaconess is appointed according to the rule 
of the ancient Church, we shall be doing both unwisely and wrongly in call- 
ing her a deaconess at all. (Applause.) The very adoption of that name at 
present might lead at some future time to great misunderstanding, and prove 
an obstacle to the re-establishment of the office in all its integrity and reality. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 do not of course object to the name " deaconess'* being used 
by way of allusion to the similarity of their work ; there is, of course, a great 
resemblance between the duties of a modern " sister" and those of the ancient 
" deaconess ;" but let it be understood that it is so used allusively. (Hear.) 
A canonist of the twelfth century, at a time when deaconesses were extinct in 
the Western Church, and when they were only preserved in one city in the 
Eastern Church, tells us that in his time a body oi Christian women were called 
by that name, but he takes care to add that they were called so Kwraxm<micws. 
If it be understood that the title is given to women not ordained by the laying 
on of the bishop's hands in that sense, merely accidentally and by way of 
allusion, I have no objection to make to it whatever. But, as I have said, 
I do think that the consecration by the laying on of the bishop's hands is of 
the very essence of the diaconate. I also think that if you use the name 
without establishing the thing in its integrity, you are putting a hindrance in 
your own way. Men will not, when these institutions are more fully deve- 
loped, be readily brought back to the origin of the thing ; they will not readily 
be led to seek that which they have been taught for a length of time that 
they already possess, and in the possession of which they have perhaps been 
taught to glory. 

Take an illustration from the Protestant bodies on the Continent. In 
Lutheran Germany there have from time to time been great stirrings of mind 
among the learned men who have seen the difference between the constitution 
of their own body and that of the Catholic Church of primitive times ; they 

l2 
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have lamented the loss of the apostolic succession : some have in consequence, 
both learned and reverend men, made their way to happy England ; others, less 
resolute, have fallen into the ever open arms of Rome, thinking that, although 
they could not believe all she taught as apostolic, still she had that which they 
could not do without ; a third class of minds have remained, but have shewn 
their uneasiness from time to time no less perhaps, by needless and unprovoked 
revilings of the Church of England, which is more happy in its preserved 
Episcopate. We have seen this in Germany ; but among the Lutherans of 
Denmark, no similar proofs of discontent, at least of equal significance, have 
ever shewn themselves. And why is this ? Because in Denmark the super- 
intendents are called bishops, and the possession of the name has led men to 
remain contented without the thing. I would therefore earnestly deprecate 
the use of the title "deaconess" until the bishops of the Church of England 
hold themselves competent to ordain them as they were ordained in the primi- 
tive Church, by the laying on of their hands. (Hear.) The conditions under 
which a bishop should exercise his power were fixed by the decrees of councils, 
and I think it will generally be held desirable that if deaconesses are restored 
now we should observe the same order. (Hear.) It may suffice, however, to 
shew that they were always appointed and consecrated by the bishop, and that 
this consecration was conveyed to them by the laying on of hands. In the 
nineteenth canon of the Council of Nicsea (325), we have a decree which re- 
gulates the reception of. heretics upon their return to the Church. It is 
ordered there that women designed for the diaconate, but who had only 
received the habit from the bishop, or women who had improperly assumed 
the habit, should be reckoned amongst the laity; for this reason, that they 
had not received the imposition of hands. By this it is clearly implied that 
fully and duly ordained deaconesses had received the laying on of hands ; and 
the same canon speaks of them as belonging to the body of the clergy, and 
orders that "the same form shall be observed concerning the deaconesses" 
as concerning certain others of the clergy. There is much evidence to the 
same effect, stronger than that I have already pointed out, which time pre- 
cludes me from going into. 

Allow me to say in conclusion, that to the multiplication of sisterhoods there 
is no such objection. There we are upon free ground. In instituting a sister- 
hood, and in presenting the individual members of a sisterhood to a bishop for 
his benediction, we are going counter to no tradition of the Primitive Church ; 
we are faithful to the vital principles of our own Church, adherent to Catholic 
Primitive authority, which was the guide of our fathers at the Reformation, 
and which is and ever will be our great safeguard. (Cheers.) 

Archdeacon Churton. — One of the speakers before me has spoken against 
what has been well received I think, and generally assented to by this assembly, 
namely, the subdivision of parishes ; I would briefly desire to enter my protest 
against what has been said against that subdivision, as emphatically as Arch- 
deacon Denison did about the Church-rates. 

I also think it should not go forth from this room that we have given our in- 
dividual sanction to anything like what might be understood to be encourage- 
ment to a recurrence to the system of vows. (Applause.) I have the pleasure of 
witnessing in my own province in the north many religious houses (I do not use 
the term in an exclusive sense, for I deprecate such use entirely) in which the 
benefit which is derived from sisters of charity cannot be spoken of too highly, 
but I have no reason to believe that those ladies are bound by any vows ; I 
should be sorry to think they were. I have lately seen a little of the changes 
which are taking place both in France and Spain, and those societies which arose 
in the Middle Ages which were bound together by vows are dying a natural 
death in both those countries, and something far more like our sisters of charity 
is growing up. (Hear, hear.) God grant it may be so, and that we may all 
come to something more like unity upon that point as well as others. I have 
listened with great interest to what has been read and said, more particularly 
to the first paper, which we all listened to with such delight. 

The President. — I wish to be allowed to say a single word, in winding up 
our present proceedings, because I think this is one of the most deeply im- 
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portant subjects which could be brought before us ; and because I think, with 
Archdeacon Churton, that for the great interests which are at stake it is of the 
utmost moment that it should not go forth that this Congress has agreed, on 
this subject, to anything which it has not agreed to. It seems, then, to me 
that there has been a universal assent to this, that there are great Christian 
works to be done by Christian women for the love of Christ, giving themselves 
to Him ; that it is most desirable that this should be recognised, and there 
should be the shelter of system and authority as far as possible given to those 
who do so devote themselves to that life : to one the shelter of authority, and 
to one the aid of system ; that these are offerings acceptable to God, accordant 
to the work of the English Church, lost to a great degree among us in time 
past, and for the revival of which among us we humbly thank God. I think 
so far we are agreed ; but if it was to be imagined from the silence of any, that 
those who were silent went on to approve in the first place of vows of celibacy 
being made for life, or secondly, of vows of celibacy being made for a fixed 
time by those who give themselves to that life, I believe it would be an entire 
mistake of the meeting. ' I am bound to say this, in order that there may be 
no mistake, as one holding the office God has given me, that I should not have 
felt at liberty to take any part in the arrangements of any sisterhood of which 
such vows formed a part : because, first, I see no warrant for them in the Word 
of God, and it would seem to me that to encourage persons to make vows for 
which there is no distinct promise given that they should be able to keep them, 
would be entangling them in a yoke of danger ; secondly, because it seems to 
me that our Church has certainly discouraged such vows ; and thirdly, because 
it seems to me really to be of the essence of such a religious life that it should 
be continued, not because in a moment of past fervour a vow was made, but 
because by a continual life of love that life is again and again freely offered to 
that service to which it was originally dedicated. I feel, therefore, that I may 
venture to say that, instead of the perpetual vows representing the higher, it is 
the admission of a lower standard. I have felt it my duty to say this, that 
there might be no mistake as to my view ; but it is only due to Mr. Hayne, 
after what I have said, to call the attention of the Congress to the third rule 
of his sisterhood, which is this, that no life vows are permitted; and I do not 
mean to imply that there was anything in what Mr. Hayne said to contradict 
this. I myself feel that the proper arrangement, as far as I can see, is that 
which is adopted in the sisterhood with which Mr. Carter is connected, namely, 
a promise of obedience to the rules of the sisterhood so long as the sister re- 
mains a sister, the very fact of that promise marking that it is left for her, in 
God's sight, to determine whether she remains or does not remain a sister. 
This, then, being distinctly understood among us, if it is distinctly understood, 
I trust that very many of the prejudices against such a life may disappear from 
amongst us. I believe that the abuses of that life have come, first, from the 
promises of perpetuity, and secondly, from the abuse connected with the admis- 
sion of persons having property, and being led to give that property up in 
a moment of excitement to this purpose. Ii we are able through God's grace 
to keep this movement from these and like faults, we, and our children after 
us, may humbly thank God for the revival of this order amongst us. 

One single word on the use of the term "religious" I confess, after all 
that has been said, that I have the very deepest objection in any way whatever 
to applying the word "religious" to such a life. I think it was adopted at 
a time when the standard of lay piety was very low, and at all events, as no 
good seems to me to be got by the use of a word, ambiguous at least in its 
meaning, and which seems to imply that God can be better served in the un- 
marriea sisterhood than in the blessed and holy state of matrimony, I think it 
is a pity it should be used. 

I nave ventured to trouble the Congress with these few words, believing 
that I am really the mouth-piece in this of the opinion entertained on the sub- 
ject by the great bulk of those whom I have the honour to address. (Applause.) 
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On an ordinary occasion I should commence by laying down some 
plain duties which lie before us, and from thence should attempt to 
arrive at the principles which should direct us in fulfilling them. 
Before the present audience I prefer beginning with principles, and 
thence deducing practical conclusions. 

I assume, then, that you with me believe that though there be 
in one sense many Churches, yet that these Churches all combine 
to make up One Catholic Church — One, because it has one Head 
and one animating Spirit, one faith, and one discipline : Catholic, 
because it is extended throughout the world ; because it will last 
as long as time lasts; and because it maintains the whole of the 
truth revealed of, and by, Christ. Of the many Churches which 
make up the one Church, I assume that the Greek Churches, 
the Latin Churches, and the Teutonic Churches are all integral 
units. I do not exclude the ancient Oriental Churches of Armenia, 
of Chaldsea, of Malabar, and of Egypt, on account of their half 
unconsciously held heterodoxy on the nature of our Lord, nor 
the other Eastern Churches on account of their ignorance. I do 
not exclude the Latin Churches in consequence of the heretical 
tenets which have gradually grown up within them, and which re- 
ceived official sanction at the Council of Trent, and on the 8th of 
December, 1854; nor the Teutonic Churches and communities on 
account of their defects in discipline': for with our wise and great 
Hooker, I hold that nothing excludes the baptized Christian from 
the Church of Christ except conscious and deliberate apostasy. It 
is safest to use his very words. 

" Heretics," he says, " as touching those points of doctrine in which 
they fail ; schismatics, as touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
on which they divide themselves from their brethren ; loose licentious 
livers, as touching their several offences or crimes, have all forsaken the 
true Church of God — the Church which is sound and sincere in the 
doctrines which they corrupt, the Church that keepeth the bond of 
unity which they violate, the Church that walketh in the laws of 
righteousness, which they transgress — this very true Church they have 
left — howbeit not altogether left nor forsaken simply the Church upon 
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the foundations of which they continue built, notwithstanding those 
breaches whereby they are rent at the top asunder." — (Eccl. Pol., v. 
68. 7.) 

I have finished with first principles. I proceed to their practical 
application. 

When English Churchmen visit or reside in parts of Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceanica, they find themselves in the presence of Mo- 
hammedans or of heathens who know not Christ. Towards them their 
duty is clear, for missionary effort being a necessary consequence of 
Christian life, and aggression, as it has been well said, being the 
very charter of the Church's existence, our religious duty there must 
be that of converting them, and bringing them into the fold of 
Christ. We must draw them off, as we may, many together or one 
by one, from their religious assemblies and from their friends and 
comrades, and must form them into separate congregations, apart 
from, and in opposition to, those with whom they hitherto compa- 
nied. But in other parts of Asia and in Europe we find ourselves 
in the presence not of Mohammedans or heathens, but of a more or 
less corrupted Christianity. What are our duties here ? 

(a.) First, we may not treat them as heathens. We have not to 
do the work of gathering them into the fold of Christ. They are 
there already. And to set to work deliberately to draw them forth 
from the national Churches in which they are into separate congre- 
gations, is unjustifiable. It could only be right, supposing that we 
regarded those Churches to which they belonged wholly and utterly 
apostate from Christ. This applies to our conduct whatever por- 
tion of the Church we have to deal with. Thus, have we to do with 
the Greek Orthodox Church. It is sunk in much ignorance, and 
debased by many superstitions. Yes, but it is of the Church of 
Christ ; it is a Church venerable and hoary by age, clinging to Christ 
and to Christ's precepts, amidst fiery persecutions and bitter hostility, 
with a fervent love and an unchanging devotedness, which might 
well be a lesson to her detractors, who scorn at her feebleness and 
mock at her grey hairs. Enlighten her ignorance and correct her 
superstitions by imparting information, but do not dare to assail 
her as apostate, to confound her organization, to draw individuals 
out of her communion. Similarly in the West. Here the case is 
stronger. For I do not hesitate to affirm that there is a greater 
amount of heterodoxy sanctioned by the full authority of the Church 
of Borne than could be found in all the Oriental Churches, whether 
styled orthodox or heretical, and that her spirit breathes far less of 
the Spirit of Christ than theirs. Furthermore, we find in her, what 
we do not find in the East, a bitter and implacable foe, to be satis- 
fied by nothing but our annihilation. Nevertheless, though separated 
from the true Church in so far as she is heretical, superstitious, and 
malignant, still she is of the Church, as built upon the foundation- 
stone which she has not rejected. Then we must not deal with her 
as with an apostate. Correct her tenets, demonstrate to her the 
folly of her superstitions and the wickedness of her malignant spirit, 
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but do not establish a rival organization; seek to reform, not to 
destroy. 

So too with communities defective in their constitution, as the 
evangelical Chnrch of Prussia. Our work should be to help them 
to remedy their defects, not to overthrow them. If, so far as that 
deficiency goes, they are separated from the Church, it is only so far ; 
and we must not dare to treat them as apostate. 

(/8.) On the other hand, we may not communicate with these cor- 
rupted Churches in their corruptions. Hence it follows that a theory 
which has been sometimes laid down, to the effect that in England 
we must communicate with the Church of England, in France with 
the Church of France, and so on, is untenable. It is founded, in- 
deed, upon the merest refusal to recognise facts. No doubt it is 
right that all national Churches should be in communion with each 
other throughout the world. It is the fact that they are not in com- 
munion with each other. And to ignore this fact is foolish and 
wrong : foolish because it is a fact, wrong because it lands us in an 
indifference to or in a compromise of the truth. Until the corrupted 
Churches cease to require us to communicate with them in their 
corruptions as a condition of Christian communion, we must hold 
aloof from them, and worship God according to the forms not of the 
Church of the country in which we are, but of our own Church. 
Hence it follows, that we have the right to provide for our country- 
men resident abroad churches and religious services which they can 
attend without violating their consciences by partaking in other 
men's sins or errors. If we have the right, then we have also the 
duty. That this duty is very inadequately performed, must be known 
to all who have travelled much upon the Continent. There are many 
parts of the Continent in which there are large bodies of English 
residents for whom no means of grace are provided whatever. It is 
enough to point, as an example, to Xeres, in Spain, where a whole 
colony of English has lapsed into Romanism from sheer want of 
a religion when they were deprived of their own. To enumerate the 
many places in which our countrymen have for the same reason fallen 
into infidelity or disregard of religion would be invidious, and would 
occupy our time too long. This is the necessary result of having no 
chaplain and no Church service. But even where there are chap- 
lains, the religious condition of our countrymen is too often most un- 
satisfactory. For what is the status of the chaplain himself? Who 
appoints him? An enterprising innkeeper; a British consul; a di- 
rector of mining works; a committee of British residents. If he is 
appointed under the Consular Act, his appointment is sanctioned by 
the Foreign Secretary. But the idea that the licence of the Bishop 
of London is required has been dissipated for ever by the case of the 
Madeira chaplaincy. In Switzerland the Bishop of London's licence 
is needed, but only by the laws of Switzerland. When appointed, 
under whose authority is he ? that of the committee of British resi- 
dents ; and on this committee sit all subscribers, whatever be their 
religious tenets. It is a fact that a committee of this kind has 
refused permission to a zealous clergyman to have service twice upon 
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the Sunday, because in the opinion of the committee one service was 
sufficient. It is a fact that this same committee opened the church, 
which they kept closed to the chaplain, to a dissenting minister who 
had the reputation of being a good preacher, and invited him to 
officiate. It is a fact that another committee retained a clergyman 
of bad character at his post, in spite of the reclamations of the reli- 
gions-minded members of the church, and that the majority of votes 
by which he was retained was swelled by the. suffrages of three Jews, 
two Roman Catholics, and several unbelievers, all of whom, as British 
subjects, had subscribed, and had thereby become members of the 
committee of management. 

It is plain that the position of Englishmen abroad ought to be 
carefully considered by the Church at home, and that some remedy 
ought to be devised. Nor does it seem difficult to point out what 
that remedy ought to be. The Church of England is an episcopal 
Church ; but her continental chaplaincy system is conducted on the 
principles of Presbyterianism. I say this advisedly, although I know 
that, theoretically, all foreign chaplains are under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London. So too, according to the theory of the Khan 
of Tartary, the whole world is subject to the Khan of Tartary ; but as 
we do not feel the weight of the authority of that great potentate in 
any excessive manner, so neither have chaplains or their flocks any 
practical knowledge that they are subject to the Bishop of London. 
The Bishop of London has under him in England as many souls as, 
in the opinion of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were sufficient to 
occupy forty bishops ; what time he has to look after the spiritual 
interests of the thousands of British residents in, or visitors to, the 
Continent, may be conjectured. The chaplain's bishop is his com- 
mittee. It is not for me here to lay down how episcopacy is to be 
made a reality for our continental congregations ; I believe that the 
best way would be that which was laid down in the " Colonial Church 
Chronicle," Feb. 1859, in an article entitled " Foreign Chaplaincies*." 
It was there proposed, that as the congregations in Italy and the 
seaboard of Spain and Portugal, and the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, have been cut off from the quasi-diocese of London 
by the creation of the bishopric of Gibraltar, so at the next avoid- 
ance of the see of Winchester a bishop of the Channel Isles should 
be appointed, with jurisdiction over the clergy and congregations 
in France, Belgium, and Switzerland. The chaplaincies in South 
America being now subject to the Bishop of St. Helena, there would 
then only remain the Anglican congregations of Germany and the 
North, for whom provision might be made in some similar manner. 
But it is not for me to enter into details ; this is clearly the work of 
a committee of the Houses of Convocation, which I trust that some 
member of those Houses may be induced to move for. Meantime I 
would suggest that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
should be urged very instantly to take up this matter. At the end 
of the year 1858 that valuable Society put forth a string of Resolu- 

• Written by the speaker. 
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tions which might have had an excellent effect had they been acted 
qo. They are as follows : — 

" 1. That it is desirable that more efficient and systematic measures 
should be taken for providing episcopal superintendence over the 
clergymen of the Church of England officiating on the continent of 
Europe, and for administering the rite of Confirmation. 

"2. That it is desirable that all clergymen so officiating should hold 
a licence from the Bishop of London, or from some bishop specially ap- 
pointed to exercise such superintendence. 

" 3. That it is desirable to take steps for raising a fund, to be 
applied under the direction of the Society, to the assistance of such 
English congregations abroad as may be willing to place themselves in 
connexion with the Society 

" 7. That all clergymen recommended or assisted by the Society 
should be required to satisfy the Board of Examiners." 

It is probable that because no response was made to the pro- 
>osal of raising a fund from which to grant assistance, that those 

^solutions unhappily fell to the ground and became a dead letter. 

II. I turn to the other part of my subject — the duties which the 
relation of the English Church to foreign Churches implies towards 
the members of those Churches. I have said that we must neither, 
on the one hand, wholly symbolize with them, nor, on the other, 
proselytize individuals from them. There is a third course. We 
ought to exert our influence, whatever it may be, to bring the 
tenets and the practices of foreign Churches into conformity with 
what we believe to be the revealed will of Christ and the truth of 
His Gospel. That it has ever been held the duty of the sounder 
and purer part of the Church to exert itself for the welfare and cure 
of the unsound and corrupted part is not difficult to demonstrate. 
It is true that there is no point more strongly urged in the Canons of 
Nicsea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, than the independ- 
ence of the Dicecesan or, as we should call them, National Churches, 
and the impropriety of the interference of the bishops of one Dioecese b , 
or country, with those of another ; but this prohibition only extends 
to a claim of authoritative interference, which the great bishops of 
the Church too soon began to make, and which has culminated in the 
pretensions of the Papacy, not to friendly warnings and remonstrances, 
or interferences conducted aryaTrrjTi/cm. It was an undoubted axiom 
of the Primitive Church that on emergencies, and for the sake of main" 
taining the faith, it was the duty of every single bishop to act every- 
where — in his own diocese or beyond it. Every bishop, in virtue of 
his consecration, was considered, as the learned Bingham shews at 
length, to be the bishop of the whole Catholic Church. The bishopric, 
or overseeing, of the Church was looked upon as an undivided 
thing, shared by many bishops, but so shared that each bishop had a 
plenary right in it, as possessor of the whole. This is the meaning of 

b A Dicecese at this time consisted of several Provinces, each Province comprising 
^veral Episcopal Seed. 
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St. Cyprian's famous words, "Episcopatus anus est cujus a singulis 
in solidum pars tenetur c ;" and in virtue of this universal episcopacy 
we find the chiefest saints interposing in the affairs of other Churches 
whenever need required it. Casaubon, in his masterly exposition of 
this point, names the following who thus acted — Eusebius of Samo- 
sata, in Syria ; Lucifer of Cagliari, at Antioch ; Hosius, Gregory 
Nyssen, Eusebius of Vercelli, Epiphanius of Salamina, in many pro* 
vinces; St. Cyprian at Borne, at Aries, in Spain; St. Hilary at 
Milan ; St. Athanasius at Antioch ; St. Cyril of Alexandria at Con- 
stantinople ; and he points out with surpassing clearness the principle 
on which these interferences took place, viz. that any and every 
bishop was bound to care for the whole Church, and that all was 
done, not in a high-handed and aggressive spirit, but in a spirit of 
love, as brother interferes in the affairs of brother, not for his de- 
struction, but for his salvation. 

" Ob Dei amorem," said Epiphanius, when he was charged with 
making aggression on foreign Churches, — " Ob Dei amorem hoc sumus 
facere compulsi. Nam etsi singuli Ecclesiarum Episoopi habent sub se 
Ecclesias quibus curam videntur impendere et nemo super alienam 
mensuram extenditur ; tamen prseponitur omnibus charitas Christi in 
qu& nulla simulatio est : nee considerandum quid factum sit, sed quo 
tempore et quo modo et in quibus et quare factum sit d ." 

This principle of the Early Church is binding upon us. It belongs 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the Bishop of London, to the 
Bishop of Oxford, to the Bishop of Capetown, to care for any diocese 
throughout the whole of Christendom, and where they see error 
dominant they are bound to interpose, not as claiming authority, but 
with friendly counsel and with remonstrance. Wherever any national 
Church has deflected from the primitive model, it is the duty of every 
other national Church to come to its aid by taking measures to en- 
lighten it and to correct its errors. Now the Church of England 
does believe that in all the national Churches of the Continent there 
exist very grave errors of faith ; more particularly she believes 
that they have most of them set up a false centre of unity, the belief 
in which destroys all hope of the true unity of the Church. Then 
she is bound to go forth, not to destroy, not to harass, not to 
assail those erring Churches, but to enlighten them with sisterly 
affection and zeal ; she is bound to hold up to them the truth in its 
purity ; she is bound to point out to them the deformity of the cor- 
ruptions with which that truth has been by them disfigured ; she is 
bound to call them back to the standard of primitive faith and pri- 
mitive order, — " Ob Dei amorem hoc sumus facere compulsi." 

It has been objected that we have shortcomings in the Church of 
England ; that we have scandals of our own ; and that till these are 

c St. Cyprian, De Uniiate JSccUsub. 

d Ep. ad Joan. Hierosol. See this matter expounded at length in Bingham, 
book ii. ch. 5 ; and Casaubon, De IAbertate Ecclesiastic^, iii. § 4, appended, in 
English, to Hickes' Three Treatises, voL iii. Oxford, 1847. 
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done away we should hold our hands. There are shortcomings; 
we have scandals, too many ; but they are no reason for our holding 
our hands. We do not set up our shortcomings and our scandals 
for imitation ; we do not conceal that such shortcomings and scan- 
dals exist : we deplore them. But in spite of them we say that we 
have a message to deliver to the Continental Churches. By the 
mercy of God having been placed back upon the standing-ground 
of the primitive Church ourselves, we have our testimony to deliver, 
and to call on other national Churches to do the same thing that 
has been done for us, pointing to the Church of England, not as the 
ideal Church, not as a perfect Church, but yet as a Church in which 
God has wrought out a great work, which it is our prayer and 
hope He may work in them also, a Church which has been reformed 
upon principles which can alone restore unity to the severed frag- 
ments of Christianity. If there is any force in the objection, it 
should equally prevent us from sending missions to the colonist and 
to the heathen. 

In a similar spirit it is objected that we put ourselves forward 
and glorify ourselves, whereas it is the part of Christian humility 
rather to depreciate ourselves in comparison with others. There is 
a dangerous fallacy at the bottom of this objection. The fact is, 
that it is impossible for a man so to identify himself with the body, 
civil or ecclesiastical, to which he belongs, as to make it safe for 
him to depreciate that body as though he were depreciating himself. 
Indeed, the very fact of a man's criticising the body to which he 
belongs, puts him at once in the position of a superior to that which 
he criticises; and so instead of really depreciating himself, he is glo- 
rifying himself at the expense of the others who with him make up 
the body. The analogy, then, on which this objection rests is false. 
The feelings which we ought to entertain of ourselves as individuals 
are not the feelings which we ought to entertain with regard to our 
country or our Church. We ought to think highly of them; we 
ought to thank God for the many blessings which we receive 
through them ; we ought to hold up their example, where it is 
worthy to be followed ; we are bound to let our light shine be- 
fore men. 

Then if we have a duty to perform towards the Continental and 
Eastern Churches, and if the objections taken against our fulfilling 
that duty are not valid, how are we to perform it ? 

Here I pause. I will only say that I know no organization by 
which any attempt is made to perform it, except that of the Anglo- 
Continental Society — and the Anglo-Continental Society is very 
feeble, very weak ; the time has probably come when it must either 
live a larger life or it must die. But this I think I may say in 
behalf of the committee, that it will not stoop to purchase the sup- 
port which it might obtain by betraying the principles of the Church 
of England, which it was specially founded to illustrate, whether a 
pressure be made from the right hand or from the left. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. George Williams.— I must first express the very great satisfac- 
tion with which 1 have listened to the principle that Mr. Meyrick has laid 
down to guide us in our conduct towards foreign Churches. In the former part, 
in which he laid down this principle, I entirely agreed. I certainly thought 
there was some little difficulty, and I thought that your Lordship, and your 
Lordship's brother of Tasmania, fancied that there would be considerable prac- 
tical difficulty, if you attempted to interfere in the friendly way in which 
Mr. Meyrick said it was the duty of the bishops to interfere. (Hear, hear.) 
Should it become your Lordship's duty to take any part in that question, you 
will doubtless, as part of the universal episcopate, — co-extensive, in fact, with 
that which the Pope claims, — perform it in due time, and in the most beneficial 
way for the interest of our own Church and the Churches of Italy and Greece, 
ana other Churches. No one knows better than myself how admirably you 
have expressed all friendly interest in the Churches of the East. (Hear, near.) 
But witn regard to the principle of interference, having had some experience 
on this point, I think it is entirely contrary to the principles of the Church 
Catholic as far as I have learned them; and I am quite sure it could only 
be productive of mischief and of no real good, unless it were offered in that 
delicate way in which it has been offered by your Lordship and other 
bishops, — not only by the English sees, but by the colonial Churches and 
by the American bishops too, — to the Churches of the East. I am quite 
sure we do incalculable mischief if we interfere in any other way than in the 
most delicate way imaginable. I am quite certain that we should place our- 
selves back centuries as regards any influence that we might exercise upon the 
Churches of the East, which have been most willing to receive friendly counsel, 
if we were to adopt the aggressive measures that have been adopted in the 
East. I am delighted to have the opportunity of telling this large audience, 
what it must be a great satisfaction to many present to know, that the principles 
of our English Church are much better understood in the East, especially in 
Russia, than they were ten years ago when I visited that country. I was quite 
surprised, when in conversation with the Metropolitan of Moscow and other 
bishops, to see the progress they had made in the knowledge of the principles 
of the English Church. (Hear,. near.) When I was there Defore, they did not 
know the first principles of the English Church ; now they know almost every- 
thing, and I could scarcely tell them anything with regard to our discipline or 
doctrine with which they were not familiar ; and I feel bound to mention that 
we owe that fact in a great measure to Mr. Neale, the author of that wonderful 
book " The Churches in the East/' of which he has now published two parts. 
I will conclude with a passage from aJfcpeech of Lord Ellenborough in the 
House of Lords on the night before last, which seems folly to my purpose here 
to-night to read ; in which, in discussing the political principles of Naples, he 
says, — "I think we are not entitled to enquire into the treatment of persons 
not British subjects : no doubt it is our interest to uphold the law established 
for the protection of all states." 

Now there is a law of the Church as well as the State law of nations, and no 
nation on earth has such respect for law, or is so noted for such respect, as the 
English nation: I would say, then, "Do not let us, as English Churchmen, violate 
the law of the Church, that law which we can appeal to for our independence 
of the Church of Rome." What was it that gave this diocese such a wonderful 
influence some years ago in the Papal Aggression controversy P It was the fact 
thatyour Lordship took your stand on tne laws of the Church, and said that 
the rope had been violating those laws in intruding foreign bishops into our 
sees. (Hear, hear,) Do not let us cut from under our feet the vantage-ground 
on which we stand in our controversy with Rome, which we certainly shall do 
if we ourselves violate the law of the Church of Christ. 

The Rev. E. A. Litton. — The writer of the paper before us has very much 
enlarged upon the unjustifiableness and impropriety of attempting to proselytize 
or gather individuals from existing National Churches into other Churches. 
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I heartily agree with him, but I would ask him to point out what society does 
profess to proselytize in that sense of the word? He has mentioned one society : 
nas he examined the rules of that society, or the rules of the missions that he 
has mentioned P No society has for its first object the proselytizing or gather- 
ing individuals out of a community. By all means reform if you can— -that is 
the true principle; introduce reforms into existing communities which are 
corrupt. But supposing there to be a community which resists all reforms, 
which intercepts tne Word of God, and sends custom-house officers to search 
out Bibles from the trunks of passengers, and imprisons men for reading the 
Scriptures; which obstinately refuses to modify in the least that system of 
worship which we are accustomed to call idolatrous, the worship of the Virgin 
Mary; if notwithstanding all entreaties and arguments, and every weapon you 
can use short of force, that Church still refuses to reform herself; and if in 
addition to that, from whatever cause, certain individuals of that Church came 
to a clearer light, began to experience a thirst for reading the Word of God, 
and a wish to possess the Bible, and by its use become convinced that the 
worship of that Church is idolatrous, and wish for freedom of opinion and for 
purer worship, thepractical question is, " What are you to do P What is your 
society to do ?" (Hear, hear.) 

The principles laid down by the speaker, who is entitled to all respect, 
would condemn the illustrious band of foreign reformers for establishing 
separate congregations in Germany, or the illustrious band of English re- 
formers for establishing separate congregations in England. (Cheers.) The 
principle that led those eminent men in their practice was this, " Order, if 
you can, by all means ; order and truth, if you can, by all means ; but if you 
must sacrifice one, sacrifice order in preference to truth." (Cheers.) "The 
Church of Christ," an eminent writer observes, " must sometimes be sacri- 
ficed for Christ." You must be " first pure," we read on inspired authority, 
and "then peaceable." Introduce order with reform; get the two principles 
together if you can, but if you cannot do both, from the present disastrous 
state of things in Christendom, then give the preference to divine truth. 
(Applause.) That is all we contend for, and I do believe that the principles 
that have been enunciated, perhaps in an exaggerated form, or without due 
consideration, in the paper that we have heard read, are, in the first place, un- 
just to the existing societies, which do not aim at proselytizing, but simply at 
offering to those thirsting souls the opportunities they desire ; and next, they 
are not likely to commend themselves to the mind of Protestant England, in 
which truth above all things is sought for. (Applause.) 

The President. — Out of five persons who nave expressed a wish to speak, 
I have taken the liberty of selecting Mr. Litton rather than one who would 
speak on the same side as the paper, because I wished the meeting to hear 
both sides put before them plainly, Ad in the most argumentative way. The 
time is now exhausted, but as you have heard a very clear-headed and power- 
ful man reply to the paper, you may fairly be left to digest at leisure the 
different opinions that you have heard. 



ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THE LEGITI- 
MATE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

By the Right Hon. JOSEPH NAPIER, 

EX LOBD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, AND LATE M.P. FOB DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

I have been requested by the Committee to offer some suggestions, 
as a basis for discussion, on the best means of promoting the legiti- 
mate influence of the Church in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, influence of a permanent kind is best promoted in that 
House by acting on the constituencies throughout the kingdom. 
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The matters in which his constituents take a real interest will be 
likely to engage the attention of their representative ; and although 
he ought not to be regarded as the delegate of a section of the com- 
munity, yet in the nature of things, and according to common ex- 
perience, he may be expected to be the exponent of the earnest 
opinions of influential electors, which they urge upon his notice. 

When we speak of the legitimate influence of the Church, we 
must bear in mind that the Church is not merely the ecclesiastical 
side of the State. It includes a laity as well as a standing ministry 
— a laity attached by the sacred bond of Church communion. It is, 
moreover, in its true conception, a fellowship in Christ, of faith and 
conviction. The influence of the Church in the House of Commons 
is emphatically a lay influence, depending on the interest felt in the 
stability and welfare of the Church by laymen. The wider and the 
deeper the sympathies of the laity with the clergy, the more general 
their co-operation in all that concerns the working and well-being 
of the Church, the more likely is she to be influential in a lay as- 
sembly of the representatives of the people. 

It is true that these representatives are not all members of the 
Church ; that some are her declared enemies, others are indifferent, 
if not hostile : but a considerable majority belong to our Church, 
and many there are who regard her as the heritage of the nation, 
" a witness for truth, and a homage to Christianity." So have I 
heard her described by Earl Russell, when he spoke against a Bill 
for the abolition of Church-rates. The privileges of the Church are 
thus recognised in the Magna Charta : — 

" First we have granted to God, and by this our present Charter 
have confirmed for us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of Eng- 
land shall be free, and shall have all her whole rights and liberties in- 
violable. . . . We have granted also and given to all the freemen of our 
realm, for us and our heirs for ever, these liberties underwritten, to 
have and to hold to them and their heirs, of us and our heirs for 



ever." 



This proclaims unmistakeably " a free Church in a free State." 
This is the sum and substance of the ancient constitution of this 
realm of England. 

The relation of our Church to the State was thus supposed and 
intended to be one of constitutional security for the permanent free- 
dom of both. By the ancient common law of the land, a sovereign 
supremacy within the realm, over persons and in causes ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, by which we are protected against an unlimited 
ecclesiastical power external to the national life, preserves the do- 
mestic character and national independence of our Church, — 

"Founded in truth, bv blood of martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of wisdom rear'd 
In beauty of holiness, with order'd pomp 
Decent and unreproved." 

In the great work of the Reformation, the Church asserted her 
unalienable rights, and the State assisted the effort, which placed 
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both, not indeed in a new relation, but in a somewhat modified 
position as to their relative duties. The object was to purify the 
faith ; the effect, to open the Scriptures to the people and to liberate 
opinion. That this should have been carried out with an unceasing 
regard to the rights of conscience, the laws of human thought, and 
the springs of human action, cannot, I suppose, be controverted. 
The Legislature had the opportunity, when exclusively composed of 
professing members of the Church, to give to her action the best 
assistance which a Parliament of Churchmen could supply. It is 
not without its lesson, if we reflect on the policy adopted by both 
Church and State during the period to which I have referred. The 
use of historical insight, says Niebuhr, is to shew us clearly how 
a thing may be wise at one time which is not so at another. So 
long as the influence of the Church was mainly founded on eccle- 
siastical authority, the submission of the laity was provided for, and 
in a degree perpetuated by the ignorance and apathy of the people. 
But after the Reformation, the lay element assumed a new import- 
ance ; and in order to preserve the freedom of Church and State, the 
education of the people and the co-operation of the laity have be- 
come not only highly important but absolutely necessary. 

We are at the present time in a position somewhat anomalous. 
We have difficulties to encounter which might discourage but ought 
to stimulate us to increased diligence, for difficulty never is an an- 
swer to the demands of duty ; it is the appointed discipline of our 
better life. 

The Church remains as before, in a fixed relation to the State, 
but with duties peculiar to our present circumstances ; and on the 
faithful discharge of these duties, her stability and prosperity must, 
in a great degree, depend. In the House of Commons she has 
earnest and faithful advocates; but she has also assailants, who 
know nothing of her secret life, and who do not appreciate her 
sacred character nor her peculiar functions. Perhaps the greater 
number is made up of such as are disposed to take the course that 
gives them the least trouble. If they find the Church useful and 
acceptable to the people, they will be ready to keep her up and 
sustain her. But if she loses her hold over the people, whilst she 
is contending for clerical privileges and proprietary rights, then they 
will be probably as ready to cast her adrift and leave her to her fate, 
without Parliamentary protection. 

In its present mosaic constitution, the House of Commons is 
a mere political assemblage of the representatives of the people ; and 
the Church can but reasonably expect to have an amount of influence 
with their representatives, corresponding to that which she shall have 
acquired over the people themselves. I did not find in the House, 
when I had a seat there, any general feeling of hostility to the 
Church ; on the contrary, I think there was a disposition to pre- 
serve her in her integrity, a desire to see her actively useful, leading 
the way in elevating the mass of the people, and fulfilling her in- 
stituted office of propagating the pure faith restored by the fieforma- 
tion. Her increased and increasing activity, the power of adaptation 
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to altered circumstances, the occasional association of active friends 
for defensive objects, the moderation and judgment with which the 
University members, and other trusty champions of the Church, have 
advocated her claims, have, I think, been very instrumental in aug- 
menting the legitimate influence of the Church in that composite 
assembly, from which she may reasonably demand, and expect to 
get, freedom and fair play. The principles of civil equality and 
religious freedom require that there should be impartial non-inter- 
ference with liberty of opinion, so that Dissenting disputants cannot 
consistently attempt to make their voluntary system compulsory. If 
the outer court has been enlarged and opened to receive them, it 
was not that they should proceed to destroy or desecrate the inner 
shrine of the great national temple. This we must guard with de- 
votedness and unflinching fidelity. 

Lay co-operation in the working of our parochial system is, in my 
judgment, of primary importance with a view to promote and pre- 
serve the legitimate influence of the Church in the House of Com- 
mons. It begins in the heart of the constituencies. It has been 
well observed by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, in a recent 
charge to his clergy, that there are two dangerous extremes,— either 
to make too much or too little of the distinction between the laity 
and the clergy. When the Church acted, in early times, through 
her diocesan synods, the presence of the laity for consultation seems 
to have been general. St. Cyprian writes to his presbyters and dea- 
cons, — "From the beginning of my episcopacy I resolved to do 
nothing of my own private judgment, without your advice and the 
concurrence of the people ; but when, by the grace of God, I shall 
have come to you, we will consult together of the things which 
either have been or are to be done, as beseems our ^respective sta- 
tions." The presence of the laity prevailed in the early Church 
synods, and especially so in England. But since the Reformation, 
no adequate provision has been made for giving to the lay element 
the place it should occupy in the working of that parochial system 
which in a great degree has superseded the action of the diocesan 
synod. The clergy can associate with the higher classes ; they may 
visit the humbler ; but the intermediate classes, on whom so great an 
amount of political power has devolved, have not been kept in that 
unbroken connection with the Church which might have given an 
unlimited security both t^ Church and State, a full participation in 
social benefits and sacred blessings in which all classes of the people 
have a common interest. You may be well assured that there is no 
better mode of increasing the influence of the Church in the House 
of Commons, than by the very means which, in some of the able 
papers that have been already read before this Congress, have been 
advocated, in order to increase her efficiency as the national Church. 
A well-regulated system of lay agency and co-operation in the work- 
ing of parishes, by which each member would be led to appreciate, 
more or less, the privilege of her free and sacred fellowship, would 
infuse new life into the laity, a new spirit into the clergy ; each 
taking his allotted part, according to a wise economy of labour, and 
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working without fanaticism, but with earnestness, decency, and order. 
Pulpit eloquence may sufficiently attract, if not attach, the educated 
and less dependent classes; but for others, external influence, in 
various forms, is needed. It is, doubtless, a great point to secure 
in the House of Commons the largest available amount of individual 
power and fidelity; but we must never lose sight of this, that no ad- 
vocacy can long prevail, nor any cause rest in safety there, unless it 
is sustained by the free element of public opinion. I desire, then, 
to impress this upon you, that the Church will best promote her 
legitimate influence in that House by making herself more and more 
efficient in her ministrations, as the Church both of rich and poor — 
proving herself to be the Church of that gracious Lord and Master, 
who is the Maker and Redeemer of them all. If the earnest and 
active laity, if men with cool heads and warm hearts are made friends 
in council with the minister, and the Church's organization employed 
truthfully and temperately, with that wise moderation which is the 
privilege of conscious strength, with that uncompromising fidelity 
which her high commission enjoins in the ministration of quietness, 
peace, and love, in every parish of this happy laud, she may obtain 
an influence within the House more than sufficient for every pur- 
pose for which in that assembly such influence may be practically 
required. 

I put the question some jears ago to an intelligent Scotch repre- 
sentative, " How is it that Scotland gets from Parliament almost all 
that she requires without much debate and without any dissension 
in the House itself?" His answer was this : "The Scotch members 
agree amongst themselves on what is really required for Scotland ; 
we settle our affairs out of the House ; the Government knows what 
we want, and that we are united in requiring it, and it is seldom, if 
ever, refused." Now Scotland has a popular Church system, in the 
working of which the laity actively participate, and I believe this 
accounts very much for the small amount of legislation which is 
there needed; but when it is asked for, it is obtained without 
difficulty. 

With reference to matters connected with the external policy of 
our Church, which are proper for Parliament to regulate, if influen- 
tial Churchmen would endeavour to arrive at an agreement amongst 
themselves, I cannot doubt that with prudent management they 
might generally secure success in Parliamentary divisions. Let this, 
however, be carefully noted — that such matters should never be 
mixed up with doctrinal disputations. When I was in Parliament, 
I was peculiarly called on to deal with Church questions, and the 
first thing I gave heed to was, to be thoroughly instructed as to all 
the material facts; then to collect the views of such of my con- 
stituents as I believed to be the most competent to advise; then to 
confer with the other University members, who never failed to com- 
municate freely and to co-operate heartily ; and when we resolved 
on our course of action, we exerted our personal influence amongst 
our other Parliamentary friends, to obtain their support. Such dif- 
ferences of opinion as the comprehensive polity of our Church has 
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provided for, in the Scriptural latitude of her formularies, never, 
that I can remember, interfered with complete unity of action in 
the House of Commons, on the part of these earnest friends of the 
Church, on questions in which as Churchmen we felt a common, 
interest. It was on occasions when there was hesitation or want 
of unity without, when those who ought to have been able to give 
expression to the mind of the Church, gave an uncertain sound, 
that there was failure within the House of Commons, in the result 
of such debates or divisions as disappointed expectation. 

In these days there cannot be influence without activity ; and in- 
fluence cannot be penetrating and permanent without earnestness 
and union. The occasional success which has attended the impul- 
sive efforts of defence associations, as in some of the divisions on 
the Marriage Bill and the abolition of Church-rates, indicates what 
might be accomplished if, in every parish, the laity were brought to 
act under a system arranged by authority and worked with hearty 
zeal. What would then be the protection of such a volunteer corps, 
with petitions emanating from every parish in the kingdom, on the 
occasion of any assault on the rights and privileges of our Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, the United Church of England and Ireland ? 
And give me leave here to say to the clergy — Never omit to commu- 
nicate to the members for the constituency to which you belong, your 
views and wishes on any question in which you have an interest, and 
on which your representative may give a vote. Do this whether he 
is friendly or hostile. It is his duty to give to such communica- 
tions a respectful attention ; and if they are reasonable, temperate, 
and just, they may have an influence for good, though they should 
go no further than softening the hostility which you are not enabled 
altogether to subdue. 

I well remember the effect produced by petitions on the question 
of opening the British Museum to the public on Sunday. The un- 
mistakeable exhibition of the resolute religious feeling of the country, 
constrained men to go into the right lobby, who acknowledged that 
they would not have gone there of their own accord. Never was 
I more satisfied than from what then took place, that public opinion 
in this free country has the key of the House of Commons. Get the 
hearts of the people with you, and you are safe in the popular as- 
sembly. I have not noticed matters connected with elections, or 
anything merely political, as to which perhaps I am scarcely neutral 
enough to advise an assembly desirous of here acknowledging no 
party less catholic than the Church to which it is our chiefest privi- 
lege to belong. Your own common sense will suggest ways and 
means by which, in the circumstances in which you may be placed, 
you may, by the responsible use of privileges and opportunities, give 
a helping hand in promoting the legitimate influence of the Church 
in the House of Commons, both directly and indirectly. Indirect 
influence is not to be overlooked. 

One of the most important functions of the human body is insen- 
sible perspiration. The soft and silent dews of heaven brighten with 
verdure and bless with fertility. It is by continuous, conscientious 
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effort, that God ha* appointed as to appropriate and preserve the 
blessings of a free Church in a free State. It is a sacred trust for 
ourselves and for our neighbours, for our fellow-men, for generations 
jet unborn. When I look throughout the world, — when I see the 
struggles of humanity in other lands to vindicate tho«e rights which 
despotism, civil and ecclesiastical, has trodden under foot, — I turn 
with glad and grateful heart to this dear land of England, — 

"Truth's consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable of liberty and peace." 

We have a free Church in a free State — in which freedom and order, 
permanence and progress, are harmoniously blended together. 

" Her clergy," to use the language of an eloquent Irishman, " not 
too high for the humblest duties, nor too low for the highest offices, 
with that degree of learning which, without turning them into pedants, 
renders them associates for the most intellectual orders of the commu- 
nity, — with that degree of property which, without rendering them 
insensible to the necessity of exertion or burying the desire of honour- 
able distinction in luxurious indolence, yet places them beyond the 
caprice of congregations craving for novelties in doctrine, — with that 
principled respect for authority which renders them obedient to the 
throne, yet with that respect for themselves which places them above 
being the slaves of power, — the Church of England, equally exempt 
from the loose extravagances of fanaticism and the sullen tyranny 
which stifles opinion in its birth, gives the broadest field to that love 
of freedom and the strongest excitement to that intelligent enquiry 
without which the truth of Scripture can. seldom be found, and civil 
and religious liberty never can be secured among men." 

What wfe now much require is, more frequent and more systematic 
methods of conference, to collect and combine opinion on the ques- 
tions which may from time to time arise, in connection with the 
working of our Church system, and in which Churchmen, both lay 
and clerical, have a peculiar though not perhaps an exclusive interest. 
We must learn more and more to act heartily together for our com- 
mon protection, whether or not we may altogether agree in matters 
in which charitable allowance and conscientious difference are not 
inconsistent with Church fellowship or Christian love. Uncharitable 
suspicion, unworthy jealousies, the pride and arrogance of private 
opinion, and every form of sectional intolerance, these are the tares 
which have been sown in the field of the Church whilst men have 
slept. " An enemy hath done this." 

History and experience certify that it is perilous to attempt to 
impose our own will on others as a compulsory law, when we should 
be engaged in impressing the will of God by the accredited agencies 
which He has appointed and adapted to influence the hearts and the 
consciences of men. 

The vesture of Christ— emblematic of His Church in its true con- 
ception — was without seam, woven from the top throughout. Be 
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in earnest, be united — this is the secret of the Church's influence, 
her legitimate influence within or without the House of Commons. 
Blind zeal and bigotry would rend the garment, indifference and 
secularity would cast lots for it; may the living unity which it typifies 
be the subject of our holiest aspirations, the object of our unceasing 
efforts! And may He by whom and for whom all things were 
created, — He who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
blending, in the beam of heaven, that assemblage of distinct colours 
which give light and heat to the world by their intimate coalescence, — 
may He, the great Head of the Church, lodge in her heart His true 
and only Vicar, the Holy and the Blessed Spirit ; may He teach our 
senators wisdom, " that all things may be so ordered and settled by 
their endeavours upon the best and surest foundations, that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be esta- 
blished among us for all generations !" 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. J. T. Waltebs. — To the admirable and practical paper of Mr. 
Napier I would merely add, that if we are to have influence in the House of 
Commons, we must use our influence as the electors of those members. (Hear, 
hear.) When we look to the divided position of the two great parties in this 
country, it is quite evident that a very small number in each constituency 
really elect the member ; and I am persuaded that if Churchmen, as Church- 
men, sinking all minor differences of opinion, would act together and pull 
together one and all, they might exercise an influence which would perhaps be 
almost too great to be desired. (Hear, hear.) My own experience in a borough 
where two members are elected, goes to prove that those members are elected 
by about fifteen or twenty persons, — that is, by a majority of that number. 
Now surely there is no borough in this kingdom in which fifteen or twenty 
Churchmen could not be found : let, then, those Churchmen feel and act on 
behalf of the Church — make the Church question a vital question. (Hear, hear.) 
When a member comes and asks me for my vote, I say, " I do not care about 
your Whig or your Tory principles,— what do you think about the Church of 
England ? I don't ask you whether you are a High Churchman or a Low 
Churchman, but I ask you whether you are a Churchman ?" If a man asks 
me for a vote, I have a right to ask whether he is for a republic or a monarchy, 
and surely the Church of this kingdom is not of less importance than the 
throne. In short, let us all, clergymen and laity, who consider that the Church 
of this kingdom should be preserved as the Church of this kingdom, band our- 
selves together and give no vote whatever to a man who nas no definite 
Church principles. (Cheers.) 

The itev. Sandebson Robins. — It seemed to me that the great point which 
Mr. Napier pressed upon us was organization. What we want is to centralize 
our efforts. Now I believe there is a power existing in the Church which has 
been brought out, if I may say so without flattery, mainly by the efforts of 
a single layman, a power which extends throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, the power of clergy and laity combining in united action. I think 
if we threw our influence in every way into the Church Institution, we should 
be able thereby to influence the House of Commons' most effectually upon the 
great Church questions that come before them. (Applause.) I do hope and 
trust that we may, one and all, give far more attention to the organization of 
the Church Institution than we nave done already, and avail ourselves of that 
Institution, which will provide for us the means of working as the Church of 
England ought to work, simply, earnestly, and thoroughly. (Applause.) 
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Henry Hoare, Esq., M.P., who was repeatedly called for by the Meeting, 
said, — I think it is quite true, as Mr. Napier has said, that Churchmen have 
themselves to thank if they fail in obtaining a due influence in the House of 
Commons, and I think what fell from the last speaker is well worthy of all 
our consideration. To begin with the clergy : they should not fall out with 
one another because one may be a little higher or a little lower than his 
neighbour. (Hear, hear.) But they ought to give a joint answer to all and 
every candidate that comes near them : if they do that, then the laity have 
a chance, but if the clergy are divided amongst themselves, I am afraid the 
chance of the laity is very small. (Applause.) Now inasmuch as the Church 
educates, I believe, full four-fifths of all children who are under education in 
this land, (hear, hear,) I myself never could see why she should not return full 
four-fifths of the House of Commons, (hear, hear) ; and although you are told 
that the Scotch members hang together, and the Irish do not, I should like 
Mr. Napier to tell us how it is with the members from the province of Ulster; 
I believe they do hang together, and if they do that in the face of opposition, 
I want to know why the two provinces of Canterbury and York are not to do 
the same. It is true that trie clergy are very slow indeed to take up new 
ideas, (hear, and laughter,) and it is part of their business to be very slow, and 
I would not wish to see them very fast, (laughter,) but at the same time the 
plans proposed by the Church Institution, which in fact rest on the scheme of 
Convocation itself, are conceived to suit the slowest of the slow ; and inas- 
much as at this moment we have about 450 members in what is called a state 
of something like organization, and of all that 450 I have not so much as ever 
heard one smgle clergyman, High or Low, young or old, that has found the 
smallest fault with what has been proposed to them to be done, why do not 
they all come out and boldly resolve before Christmas that there shall not be 
a single deanery in either of the two provinces which has not an organization 
worthy of being presented — I will say, if you like — to the men of Ulster. 
(Applause.) I repeat, if you have not your legitimate influence in the House 
of Commons it is your own fault. (Hear, hear.) I am most happy to see the 
clergy coining forward and taking the laity by the hand ; I do not mean the 
nobility, and the lay gentry, and the aristocracy, but I mean the middle classes, 
(hear, near,) with whom, as has been very justly said, the real strength and 
the real power of this great nation at this moment lie. (Cheers.) And let me 
tell you, the hesitation so to take them by the hand as I would recommend the 
clergy to do, does not lie with those who are called the gentlemen-clergy, but 
with the middle-class clergy. If there is a clergyman to be found who is not 
ready to take the laity by the hand, it is that clergyman who has sprung from 
the middle class himself. 

Having been asked " what the Church Institution does with regard to the 
doctrines as well as with regard to the temporalities of the Church ?" I answer 
simply, we have a standard rule that we cannot touch any question that 
relates to doctrine at all. 

Hon. Frederick Ltgon, M.P. — In reference to the question about doctrine 
just raised, I would remark that in the House of Commons we have nothing 
to do with the doctrines of the Church of England, (hear, hear) ; what we do 
is jealously to guard the Church, as an establishment, and to take care that 
her existing institutions are not tampered with, and to see that no right of her 
members is interfered with. That is the province which Churchmen have 
jealously to mark out for themselves in the House of Commons ; and I can 
confidently say that I have never yet gone into the lobby on any division on 
any Church question without finding myself supported by many of those with 
whom perhaps in purely doctrinal matters I should be very largely at variance. 
(Hear, hear.) My experience assures me, that when you are endeavouring to 
promote the interests of the Church in the House of Commons, you are being 
led off into a false issue if you allow any nice peculiarities of doctrine to draw 
you away from the main point, which is, how far you may promote the interests 
of the Church of this country, which is so justly endeared to us from the posi- 
tion it has held for a thousand years, a position which she rightly occupies in 
her relation to the State. (Cheers.) 
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Although my experience in Parliament extends over a few years only, yet I 
happened to enter it at a time when we, as Churchmen, were constantly taunted 
with the census of 1851, and told that, as we Churchmen were barely a numerical 
majority, the relations of the Church and State would have to be very materially 
altered in the course of the next few years. For my part, I always believed that 
that census of 1851 was founded in delusion, and supported by fallacy, (cheers,) 
and that if we could put off the adjustment of this question until truer facts, 
and truer inferences founded upon them, were arrived at, we should then be 
able to place the Church in its fair relation to the State. I think I may say 
that that expectation has been more than justified by the census of 1861. 
(Cheers.) Although the religious census was not taken, yet enough has been 
shewn to afford an ample justification for the position we then took up, 
namely, that any legislation founded upon the census of 1851 would have 
been utterly and entirely fallacious. (Applause.) When I talk of the census 
of 1851, of course it is absurd to suppose that all those persons who were 
returned as nominal Churchmen had any active or zealous Delief in the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. They had not ; but I think we must be 
blind to facts if we do not admit that the circumstances of late years have been 
to substitute for the prescriptive traditionary hold which the Church had on 
her members, the intelligent assent of willing minds. (Cheers.) I believe that 
substitution has been a very happy one; I believe the Church occupies 
a stronger position in the affections of her members at this period than she 
ever did before, (cheers); I believe these sympathies and affections are much 
more promoted by zealously maintaining the present position of the Church in 
its integrity, and postponing any disturbances of her doctrine and discipline 
till after times, when Churchmen generally have investigated more fully the 
principles upon which they are bound to act. (Hear, hear.) Let us for the 
present maintain things as they are, and not confuse ourselves by supposing 
that any popular cry of the moment is necessarily one to which we are bound 
to give our assent, without considering the consequences it involves. I believe, 
for my part, that we may take our stand on the principles of the Church of 
England; and acknowledging that we have received great blessings from our 
forefathers, determine to use every practical means to hand down those bene- 
fits to our children, (hear, hear) : that we can only do by exerting ourselves. 
Especially I would say, let those who are electors oppose any measure which 
does not appear to be sufficiently well considered for the interest of the 
Church at large. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. W . Emeei wished to call attention to a weekly publication which 
he considered most valuable, called the "Church Institution Circular," at 
present published at a loss, and perhaps unknown to many here present, but 
well deserving support. 

The Rev. W . Pound thought that as yet no organization had been pointed 
out sufficiently powerful, and of sufficient general influence, to operate upon 
the House of Commons. The remarks just heard from a worthy member of 
the House of Commons convinced him of the inadequacy of that organization 
which had been mentioned as suitable, constituted as it was upon the eccle- 
siastical division of the country, and not upon the political division. The 
Institution so laudably brought forward was exceedingly useful for many 

noses. The slowness complained of was inseparable from it : they would 
ow because there is no immediate means of bringing that organization to 
bear upon the political feeling of the country. It could only act on the eccle- 
siastical divisions. (Cries of " No, no.") He believed that if the several polling 
centres, which are necessarily the centres of political influence, were made the 
centres of action of the lay element in the Church Institution, they would then 
have a very considerable action upon the voters, and through them on the 
members and the action of Parliament. 

A. Brady, Esq., as a member of the Church Institution, explained that 
this Institution had its organization and its agents in every parish ; its object 
being to support the principles of the Church party in every parish in the 
land ; not only in the centres of population, but wherever there is a vote. It 
seemed to him incredible that the clergy of any diocese should hesitate for 
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one moment to call around them the support of the laity that were true 
members of the Church. If, having the nomination of persons in whom they 
can confide, they cannot confide in the Churchmen 01 their own parish, it 
would be a sad prospect for the Church at large ; but such was not the fact. 
The Church Institution was already actively engaged ; it had upwards of four 
hundred members ; how many parishes it included in its operations he knew 
not, but at least two-thirds of the entire kingdom; and the effect of this 
organization had been already manifest in the late discussions in the House 
of Commons. They had seen the majority of Sir John Trelawney reduced to 
a tie, and that very day a Bill brought in by the opponents of the Church had 
been thrown out. (Cheers.) The "Church Institution Circular" was so 
jealous not to give any cause of offence to any portion of the Church, that 
they had abstained from any editorial remarks in that circular. It reviewed 
all debates in Parliament, with a short abstract of them, and a leading article 
upon Church matters, from the various newspapers. Few people could take 
in more than one or two newspapers ; but this " Church Circular," published 
so cheaply that a five shilling subscription entitles a person to the whole 
of the numbers, contained abstracts of all leading articles from all Church, 
and even Nonconformist, papers, thus presenting a full review of all the 
various opinions upon Church matters of the nation at large. 

The President.— Suffer me in conclusion to gather up some most im- 
portant remarks ; and first of all, that which was contained in the paper that 
nas been read by Mr. Napier, which seems its all-important one, namely, 
that the power of the Church of England in the House of Commons will 
depend in the long run on the work of the Church of England out of the 
House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) If we do our work we shall have power 
within that body. I think, too, that what has fallen from Mr. Lygon is well 
worthy of the most deep consideration by every clergyman among us ; I for 
one, as one of the clergy, am never anxious to go to the House of Commons, 
first, for any advantage against other bodies of religionists, (hear, hear) ; and 
secondly, I am not anxious to go to the House of Commons upon any doctrinal 
question. (Cheers.) I am quite convinced that our wisdom is, what he told 
us, to seek rather to maintain our existing position, and to hand on the bless- 
ings which we, as the Established Church, nave been made, not the possessors 
of, but the channels of, to this people of England. If you will notice tne attacks 
that have been made upon the Church, I think you will see this ; our wisdom 
has been — and since those who love the Church of England in the House of 
Commons have acted together, our success in cajTying it out has been remark- 
able — in defeating the attacks which have been made on the different positions 
of the Church of England. And in defeating those attacks on the positions, in 
almost every instance a great doctrine has been defended, (hear, hear,) not by 
discussing doctrine, as Mr. Lygon has said, in the House of Commons, which 
I for one should strongly deprecate, (applause,) for I can hardly conceive 
a disaster to the cause of religion or to the Church of England greater than the 
taking into that assembly the doctrinal parts of the Liturgy, or articles of the 
Church of England to be doctrinally discussed. (Cheers!) But in fact these 
external parts of our Church organization are doctrines embodied, and when 
we defend the embodiment we defend the doctrine. (Cheers.) To take an 
illustration, when we have been able to defeat an attempt to have incestuous 
intercourse treated as legal marriage, (cheers,) we have been defending the 
Church's doctrine of Holy Matrimony, (cheers) ; when we have defeated for 
a time the attempt to make the burial-ground of the dead the arena of angry 
disputation, (cheers,) we have defended the great doctrine of the indwelling 
of the Spirit in the Dody of the faithful, and of the resurrection of the dead. 
(Loud cheers.) And it is in that way, in defending the position in which our 
faithful forefathers fixed doctrine, that we, their sons, shall best maintain the 
doctrine in the conflict. (Cheers.) 

Let me say but one word upon the preceding paper. I wish to revive 
nothing like controversy at this moment between us ; we are all agreed upon 
this, that our brethren abroad, with whom we long for greater union, are 
parted from us by what we regard as great doctrinal and great elemental 
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organic faults : that we are agreed upon. Can we not then, as in God's 
presence, pledge ourselves to a united action to remedy this wrong P I think 
we can. Let us pray for the healing of the wounds of Christendom. (Applause.) 
Let us only strive in our own sphere, whatever it be, not to exasperate them, 
not to make light of them, but to pray to the God of peace and of unity to 
heal our divisions and our miserable jars, and in His good time, if He sees 
fit, to knit together in one those who ought to be the undivided Church. 
(Cheers.) 

Suffer me to leave these thoughts as the last thoughts with which we may 
part to-night in peace one with another, and with an earnest desire, God 
helping us, to do something to restore the broken unity of Christendom. 
(Loud applause.) 
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FREE AND OPEN CHURCHES. 

By EDWARD HERFORD, Esq., 

PRESIDENT OP THE MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

1. As the time allowed for each paper has been judiciously limited, 
and as it would be impossible in that time to discuss the question 
of Open Churches in all its bearings, I shall confine myself to three 
propositions involved in or arising out of the subject assigned to 
me, namely, — 

i. That the general adoption of unappropriated churches, or 
what is termed the open-church system, would be one great means 
of recovering to the Church of England the classes now alienated 
from it. 

ii. That the private appropriation of churches, which has within 
the last century or two usurped and still holds the place of the 
open-church system, and is commonly called the pew system, is one 
great cause of this alienation* 

iii. That without the removal of the pew system, or the adoption 
of the open-church system, — I use the terms convertibly, — no other 
means of recovering the alienated classes can be effectual. 

2. It is implied in the foregoing statement of the subject, and not 
(I believe) denied, that the pew system prevails throughout England, 
open churches existing only in exceptional and mostly recent in- 
stances; that the English nation may be distributed into certain 
classes, some of which are now, and others of which might or ought 
to be, included in the pale of the national Church ; and that certain 
of those classes are not now in the habit of regularly attending its 
services, but are by some means alienated from it. 

3. The pew system may be defined as the division of a church into 

Erivate tenements, and the tenancy or ownership of such tenements 
y private individuals in the same sense in which lawyers and others 
speak of the tenancy or ownership of a house. Where every family 
or individual in a parish is the owner or allottee of a pew in the 
parish church, the existence of such pews or of such ownership or 
tenancy, so far as that parish is concerned, involves perhaps ques- 
tions of good taste or common sense, or architectural propriety or 
Church principle, or the influence of example on other parishes, but 
not necessarily questions of actual wrong or mischief to the parish- 
ioners. So long as the parishioners and the pew- holders are com- 
mensurate terms, and there is no inhabitant of the parish who is not 
also the tenant of a pew or seat ; so long, e. g., as with a parish 
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church containing 100 separate pew-holdings, there are not in the 
parish more than 100 separate families or individuals legally entitled 
to seats in the parish church, and so long as none of those families 
increases its church-going members beyond what their pew will hold, 
so long the system of appropriation may be admitted, for argument's 
sake, not to be necessarily evil or unjust per se, or prejudicial in 
effect. But so long only. For whenever this equality between 
parishioners and pews ceases, by the increase of parishioners or their 
families; when, e.g., instead of 100 there are 101 families, then the 
evil of the system is seen. The new comers, or surplus would-be 
worshippers, find themselves in a position analogous to that ascribed, 
in Malthus's celebrated dictum, to unemployed labourers, " There is 
no cover laid for them at Nature's table, and they starve/' As the 
unpewed families increase, when their number equals, or is even ten 
or a hundredfold greater than that of the pew-holders, the evil of the 
system is increased in the same proportion. But its tendency is 
always the same. If in some few parishes that spiritual equilibrium 
exists now, it may at any moment be disturbed. The essence of the 
pew system is appropriation to some parishioners of what is common 
to all, — the right of a part of the nation to exclude the rest of the 
nation from the National Church. 

4. The pew system, then, is something added on to pure and 
simple Christian worship ; something not essential to the worship, but 
which artificially obstructs or limits it. Freedom of worship is wor- 
ship without any such obstruction, — public worship freed from every 
outward circumstance which tends to obstruct to any person, or in 
any degree, access to or participation in it. Here, if I may slightly 
vary the axiom, De apparentibus, et de existentibus eadem est ratio. 
Whatever even suggests a difficulty, or gives offence, or helps to 
deter, creates an obstruction. It is true that black and white, bad 
and good, pewed and unpewed churches, meet and run into each 
other by imperceptible steps. But consistency seems to require that 
the honourable title of "Free and Open Churches" should not 
be given to any place of worship where, 1. Particular places are 
tacitly reserved for, or have any appearance of being used by, parti- 
cular persons; 2. Where books and other private property are left 
in any seat in which it seems to be expected that the owner will find 
them again ; 3. Where the poorest stranger, instead of taking any 
place which he sees vacant, is directed by an official where he is to 
go ; 4. Where there is anything in the building, or its furniture, 
or in the service, or arrangements, to give a working man, on enter- 
ing, the idea that it is specially meant for some other class rather 
than his own, or (it must be added) for his own and not for any 
other class. 

5. That the slightest aspect of appropriation in a church keeps 
away the poor, deters those who are not regular attendants, and 
thereby tends especially to neutralize the Church's home missionary 
work, and so to perpetuate the alienation of the masses, none will 
deny who consider (1) that he who simply desires to worship God 
will be considerate for his neighbour, — it is the alloy of self in the 
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worship of God which produces selfishness towards others ; and (2) 
that the poor always, when properly treated, exhibit this consideration, 
in an especial manner, towards their superiors in station. Almost 
any person will rather inconvenience himself, or (which is to the 

1>resent point) stay away from church altogether, than trench in the 
east upon the real or fancied rights or convenience of another. He 
shrinks from a seat which he supposes that some one else may be ex- 
pecting to find empty. A poor man will naturally turn back at the 
threshold, if a cushion or prayer-book, seen here and there, leads 
him to think that he may, if he seats himself, possibly be taking 
the seat of his richer neighbour. Here the obstruction to freedom 
of worship is as complete in result, though not so offensive to his 
feelings, as by the pew system in its common and most odious form. 

6. So likewise the principle of freedom of public worship is con* 
travelled, because the attendance of the working classes is interfered 
with, not only by putting them at a disadvantage with regard to the 
other classes, but by any outward circumstance of public worship 
which offends their due self-respect or self-reliance. A church can- 
not be accounted truly free and open which is in fact, or which its 
managers declare to be, less free to the rich than to the poor, or to 
the poor than to the rich. " Ragged Churches," so called, " Free 
Churches for the Poor," or for " those who are too poor to pay pew- 
rents," " Services for working people," and the like, are open to this 
objection. So likewise are churches in which the independent ope- 
rative is treated in forma pauperis, and as if unwilling to give what 
he can afford to support services which, he values; as by the an- 
nouncement of " no collection," or by the rejection of the small will- 
ing gifts of the whole congregation towards the minister's support, 
or by the not adopting such means of raising money from the people 
at large for this and other expenses of public worship as their almost 
universal receipt of weekly incomes would dictate, even if Scriptural 
precept, apostolic example, and the Church's order were not clear 
upon the subject. 

7. It has been necessary to enumerate the obstructions to freedom 
of worship which go to make up the pew system, in order to ex- 
plain what is meant by free and open churches. The ultimate 
removal of these obstructions is the object of the Open Church move- 
ment, and of the Freedom of Worship or Open Church Societies ori- 
ginated in Manchester in 1857, and now being formed throughout 
England. 

It seems almost superfluous to offer formal proof that the alienated 
classes are those which are excluded by the pew system. Which are 
the classes so excluded ? Undoubtedly, as a general rule, all but the 
pewholders themselves. The private holding of only a part of the 
seats in a church leaves those who are without seats not in the same 
position they were in before, but in a worse. According to the first 
principle of that system, appropriated seats are essential to comfort 
and convenience in public worship, and those who have them not are 
deprived of this essential to attendance, and are therefore prevented 
from attending. Taking 10,000 as the number of parish churches 
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in England, and 100 pews as the average in each church, the un- 
pewed parishioners or excluded classes would amount to three-fourths 
of the nation, or fifteen millions of persons of all ages. It is not 
that the space in each church is generally or ever taken up. The 
100 families who own the supposed 100 pews may not all, or most 
of them, be there ; but they have the right to be there. The number 
of worshippers amidst a dense population is often, as in the central 
part of Manchester, only a fourth of what the church would hold, 
but the parishioners are not the less excluded. Beckoning the large 
number of churches in England which hold less than 500 persons, 
or which the whole population of the parish is not enough to fill, or 
those like our central town churches, the pews in which are owned 
by non-resident pew-holders, occupying pews in other churches, the 
total proportion of the excluded to other classes cannot be much less 
than I have supposed. This calculation is not affected by the fact 
that persons never found within the walls of a church cheerfully 
acknowledge themselves to clerical enumerators as " members of the 
Church of England." 

8. The common way of estimating the proportion of total church 
room to total population is an evidently fallacious one if applied to 
our present question. In the township of Manchester, (the central 
part of the city,) for instance, containing twenty churches, each hold- 
ing on the average 1,000 persons, with a total population of 200,000 
people, there appears to be church room for 20,000, or one-tenth of 
the population. For this sad disproportion the pew system may not 
be accountable. But if we subtract four-fifths of these 20,000 seats 
as proprietary pews for a pew-holding class which scarce exists in 
those town parishes, and for non-resident persons who seldom come 
to church, the proportion of church room to parishioners is really 
reduced from one in ten to one in fifty ; and according to the rule 
before laid down, that whatever deters excludes, and that only pew- 
holders frequent pewed churches, the due church accommodation for 
those 200,000 parishioners ought more properly to be calculated at 
nil. For this reduction of the accommodation from one-tenth to 
one-fiftieth, or less, the pew system alone is answerable, Reverse the 
conditions, throw those churches open, extend the system of church 
finance, as every rational system of finance must extend, to all who 
have the means and can be taught the will to contribute, however 
little, and there are abundant instances to prove that the parishioners, 
now restored to their rights of freedom of worship, would fill the 
churches, and moral and religious habits would in time take the 
place of Sabbath-breaking, ungodliness, and vice. 

9. If, then, as the Abbe Sieyes replied to the question, " What is 
the Tiers Mat ?" by saying, " The nation minus the nobility and the 
clergy," we are asked what are the classes excluded by the pew sys- 
tem, our reply must be, the nation minus the pew-holders ; the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing population, the useful and producing 
classes, the artisans and mechanics, the poor, the uneducated and 
dangerous classes, the whole people of England except a small well- 
to-do minority. 
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In my own parish, for instance, there is its parish church amidst 
a rural population of 4,000 wholly appropriated to 100 families, 
either farmers or wealthy Manchester settlers, the lower four-fifths 
of the population not having a single free seat to go to. There is 
also a district church of 1,500 people with five-sixths of its seats let 
to eighty wealthy families at rents so high that people with incomes 
of £1,000 a-year grumble at the amount. From this church the 
tradespeople as well as working classes are virtually excluded, and 
the excluded classes are precisely those who are alienated from the 
Church, namely the tradespeople, who go to chapel, and the working 
classes, who go nowhere. What is true of this parish is notoriously 
true of others, in which the same system prevails. On the other 
hand, in every case where either for a special service or for all ser- 
vices the whole church has been made really open to all classes, 
and free from all express or tacit reservation, all classes attend; 
though individuals may be absent, every class as such is fully repre* 
sented, and no class is alienated from the church. 

10. If the fact be admitted that the alienated and excluded classes 
are the same, it will not necessarily follow that the exclusion is the 
cause of the alienation. But I submit that enough has been said to 
prove that shutting people out of their own churches, — that the dis- 
comfort of bare benches or draughty aisles and corners, the offence 
to their self-respect given by class distinctions, and to their sense of 
justice and true notions of Christianity by incessant encroachments 
upon their legal rights in churches, and particularly the questionable 
proceedings for augmenting income too often resorted to in pew- 
rented churches, — all this has led, and must lead as a natural and 
necessary consequence, to the alienation of the classes subjected to 
this treatment. Facts bearing upon all these points are within the 
recollection of most of us, and are abundantly known to all who are 
connected with the open-church movement. 

11. If, then, the alienated classes and the excluded classes are 
apparently the same, if exclusion plainly tends to produce alienation, 
is it possible to resist the conclusion that those classes are alienated 
because they have been excluded, — that, in a word, the pew system 
is the main cause of the alienation of the people from the Church, 
and therefore the cause of Dissent, of irreligion, of all the moral 
and social evils which Scripture, history, our own experience and 
knowledge of human nature tell us must result from forgetfulness 
of God? 

12. And lastly, the further conclusion seems likewise inevitable, 
that if the pew system is, as has been shewn, the only or principal 
cause of this alienation of the outside classes, — if its continuance 
in any form must therefore necessarily perpetuate and extend more 
and more the national alienation from the Church and religion and 
Christian influences and habits, — then to put an end to this exclusion 
by the adoption of free and open churches is the likeliest means to 
remedy this alienation, and is the one primary and indispensable con- 
dition of recovering to the Church those alienated classes. 

13. Not revolution, not reform, but simple restoration is all that 
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is asked for or needed. Not something to be done, but much to be 
undone; that is to say, the restoration of the old and true parochial 
system of the Church of England ; the restoration to the people of 
England of the full and free enjoyment of their rights in the Church 
of their fathers* There are, no doubt, technical questions as to the 
duties of churchwardens arising out of the vicious practice of a cen- 
tury, or suggested by episcopal idiosyncrasies, — questions which are 
not always capable of a merely technical solution, yet are always to 
be substantially solved by upright and resolute wardens, by the vote 
of the parishioners, on full discussion in vestry ; but the principle 
of the common law, which lies at the root of the parochial system* 
is happily beyond all doubt or cavil, namely, that the parish church 
is for the free use, in common, of all the parishioners. To this rule 
every act of the wardens, the discretion of the ordinary, the fancied 
but unreal and illicit gratification of pew-ownership or allotted seats, 
must sooner or later give way. Meanwhile the topics commonly 
urged at Church-rate meetings in praise of the parochial system, and of 
the Church of England as " the poor man's Church/' — all arguments, 
indeed, based upon the parochial system as if it were really existing 
at the present time, should be avoided, — as only exposing those who 
use them to the attacks of our enemies. 

14. Foremost, then, of all Church works, because (1) it concerns 
the greatest number of persons, (2) it is the most momentous to the 
salvation of souls, and (8) most other Church works are restricted in 
their scope until this be accomplished, must, I respectfully submit, 
be placed that great work of providing, as soon as may be, for as 
many parishes as possible, a place where all the parishioners, rich 
and poor, may worship God freely and m common. If the (so- 
called) parish church is now diverted from this use, and cannot be 
restored to it, it is not less the duty of all concerned, especially those 
who have possessed themselves of the parish church, to provide some 
other suitable building for this indispensable free worship. Archi- 
tectural propriety, and the full service and sacraments of the Church, 
•—and no class ought either to be offered or to be content with less, 
— can be obtained for four good congregations each of which would 
support an officiating curate, for a sum of money which, if sunk in 
an endowment, would barely produce for only one church the small 
clerical income of £150 a-year. Not to trench upon the subject- 
matter of other papers addressed to this Congress, 1 will merely add, 
that this self-supporting, self-endowing, and self-propagating plan 
of Church extension has an overwhelming weight of facts, expe- 
rience, and actual success in its favour; and to set against these 
three grounds of support nothing that 1 am aware of but the un- 
fortunate prejudice against the people helping themselves on the 
part of those who have hitherto helped them, and in favour of 
pews and pew rents on the part of those who have been "to the 
manner born." 

15. The alleged inconveniences of freedom of worship — the mix- 
ture of classes, the bare possibility that, whilst humbling ourselves 
together as sinners before our common Father we may encounter 
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dirt, or smell, or some still more terrible visitation — might all be 
dismissed as purely imaginary, and never actually experienced in an 
unappropriated church. They are urged by those who have felt the 
evils of free seals in pewed churches, but not the sense of freedom 
and comfort of an entirely free church. It is obvious that every 
practical objection to attending free churches equally applies to the 
free part, if any, of a pewed church ; and I may remark that some 
of the stock objections against free churches, such as that " families 
should sit together/' people should " know where to go/' and the 
like, bear with still greater weight against pews. Those only who 
know the awkwardness of finding places for an increasing family 
whose pew is small, and when the adjacent empty or half empty 
pews belong to 'tetchy' persons, or persons with whom the family is 
not on visiting terms, are aware how frequently the system of allot- 
ting seats fails in what is usually deemed its strongest point, that of 
"family religion." 

16. It is impossible to avoid alluding, or to do more than allude, 
to the alternatives sometimes suggested in lieu of free and open 
churches, namely, free seats, and seats let at so-called " low or no* 
ininal rents." The objections to free seats are, 1. That most of the 
unpewed classes object to occupy them, even if similar to the pews ; 
and that a marked distinction between them especially drives away 
the independent operatives; 2. That if a large proportion of the 
church is wholly free, the plan operates to confine the support of 
the clergyman and parochial institutions to a very small minority 
of the parishioners, while in free and open churches all are stimulated 
to do their utmost ; and if a small proportion only is free, the boon 
to the poor is of no real value. In free churches the inconvenience 
of crowding is first felt by the well-to-do, and leads them to provide 
more churches, from which in the same way new congregations will 
in due time * hive off.' But in pewed churches the want of church- 
room for the operative classes never appears, because they may not sit 
in the pews and will not go to the free seats. In fine, if a church 
holding 1,000 is not large enough for a population of 5,000 people, 
it cannot be right to appropriate all but a third of it to a fifth or 
tenth of the parishioners. The common phrase " leaving a compe- 
tent number of free seats for the poor" is simply unmeaning in re- 
ference to the ordinary population of a town parish. 

17. The " nominal rent" scheme is still more conspicuously a de- 
lusion. For if a parish contain 5,000 persons or 1,000 families, with 
a church holding 1,000 persons, divided by a line down the middle 
equally between the rented and unappropriated seats, after one-half, 
say 100 pews, are let to 100 pew-renting families, only 100 free and 
unappropriated pews would be left for 900 non-pew-renting families. 
This is bad enough. But suppose these 100 free pews to be appro- 
priated to the exclusive use of 100 or even 200 of those 900 families 
at low rents — this would leave 600 or 700 families, or fully two- 
thirds of the entire population, without a seat, or any means whatso- 
ever of attending public worship, in a building which is theirs, de- 
signed for all alike by the National Church. Are not the spiritual 
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welfare of that parish, and the true " interests of the poor," entirely 
lost sight of in such an arrangement P 

I And myself unable to complete the line of argument upon which 
I have entered within the limits assigned to me. Especially has it 
been impossible, in making broad general statements, to introduce 
from time to time those qualifications which would seem obviously 
to be required. It now only remains for me to thank your Lordship 
and the Congress for your indulgence, and to beg my hearers not to 
form their opinion of the cause from the imperfect way in which it 
has necessarily been laid before them. 



SCHOOL CHAPELS AND SUPPLEMENTAL 

SEEYICES. 

Bi the Rev. W. CADMAN, M.A., 

BJJCTOB OP HOLT TBTNITY, ST. MLiBY-LE-BONE. 

The subject committed to me is " School Chapels and Supple- 
mental Services." I presume that it is unnecessary for me to 
define what school chapels are : I assume their existence, and 
that I am expected to give some results of parochial experience 
in connection with them. 

I. In order, then, to clear the way for discussion, I make certain 
suppositions. 

1. I suppose that the population of a given parish exceeds the 
accommodation provided for worshippers in the parish church ; or 
else that some of the parishioners live at so great a distance from 
the parish church that for them it is practically unavailable; or 
that their character and habits are such that they have no confidence 
in the Church, and cannot feel at home in her services. 

2. I suppose that the clergyman feels responsible for " the cure 
of souls" in his parish, that is, that he takes thought for the tens 
of thousands who do not come to church, as well as for the thou- 
sands who do : that he feels bound to seek the good of the alienated 
as well as of the attached, remembering that some are alienated from 
ignorance, which he is bound to dispel; others from prejudice, which 
he must seek to remove; many from past neglect, to which his 
sincerity, diligence, and labour even to weariness, must present 
a striking contrast. 

S. I suppose, too, that he feels that, under existing circumstances, 
the work of the Church is of a missionary as well as of a pastoral 
character. That as a shepherd he must go after that which is lost ; 
as a fisher of men he must go where men are to be found ; as a ser- 
vant of Christ, all places, times, and circumstances must be made 
subservient to his one great object, namely, to win souls. In a 
word, that if the people do not come to the Church, the Church 
through him must go to the people. 

N 
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4. I suppose, too, that there are amongst the Christian laity 
many whose hearts God has touched, and some whose purses God 
has filled, who feel it at once a duty and privilege to help the clergy 
in doing their great work. 

II. I pass on to state some realities connected with my subject. 
No extensive good can be expected till we boldly and as Christian 
soldiers confront them. 

1. It is true assertions may be exaggerated. It is said, for 
example, that only two out of every hundred working men are to 
be found at worship on the Sunday. This might be true when the 
statement was made, and in some localities may be true now, but 
certainly there has been a great improvement in this respect during 
the last ten years. 

8. Yet after all that may be said of this improvement, neglect 
enough remains to occupy serious thought. Large classes of persons 
in towns, and individual samples of these classes in villages, are not 
to be found in the house of prayer. We cannot say that existing 
church arrangements are likely to attract them. The man in 
" goodly apparel and a gold ring" will find a good place in which 
to sit, while the poor man coming in would be left to stand, or 
rudely dismissed, brooding ovr the sad thought that at the Church's 
great feast no place is reserved for him. 

8. Yet, on the other hand, the non-attendants at Divine worship 
are not unapproachable. 

There may be an outward crust of indifference, prejudice, alien- 
ation, and sinful habit to break through; but let there be the 
determination to break through it, made in a spirit of truth and 
faith and love, and very precious ore will be found not far beneath 
the surface. 

4. Facts shew that there is no unwillingness to come at least 
occasionally to church, when proper means are employed for this 
purpose. After all that has been said against inefficient preaching, 
it is still found that the people will listen; and that when the 
preaching is faithful, simple, and direct, it has not lost its power 
as an ordinance of God, to gather, to interest, and to edify. 

5. One further thought on this head. If we neglect those who 
are scattered and unwilling, they will be sought after by others. 
The enemy of souls is not asleep. 

We have fallen on an important crisis. The people in a body 
are not infidel, but they are not religious. How important that 
they should not be left to evil influences, and that every opportunity 
should be seized which God gives, to gather them into the green 
pastures and beside the still waters of that sober piety which is 
characteristic of the ordinances and spirit of the Church of which 
it is our privilege to be members. 

III. What suggestions, then, may we offer for the attainment 
of this desirable end P 

1. We may not forget that the preaching of the cross of Christ 
is the great, and powerful, and attractive, because the divinely ap- 
pointed, means of gathering sinners to the Saviour. The proclu- 
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mation of forgiveness of sins through His name must be made to 
those who have not jet learned to look to Him and pray. Preach- 
ing about Him will lead men to worship Him. We have the 
promised help of the Holy Spirit, the glorifier of Jesus, to make it 
successful to this end, 

2. But then, assuming this as that on winch we are agreed, and 
speaking of the machinery by which, humanly speaking, it is to be 
accomplished, what have I to suggest P 

For myself, I confess that I have great and increasing confidence 
in the faithful and earnest working out of the parochial system. 
Let there be clergymen, and churches, and schools sufficient for the 
wants of a parish, and if they do not exist, let us aim at supplying 
them, and then we may hope permanent good will be effected. 

8. Here, however, practical difficulties arise, and there is a ne- 
cessity for wisdom and forbearance in adapting general principles 
to varying circumstances. No one rule can be laid down appli* 
cable to all cases. Opinions will differ, but I freely state my own. 

4. I would suggest that it is not always well to subdivide a parish 
at first into separate and distinct parishes. A church in a poor 
neighbourhood, without an adequate endowment, and cut off from 
the supplies which it would receive as a district church in connexion 
with its mother church, may be a hindrance for some time rather 
than a help to parochial work. The incumbent, dependent mainly 
upon pew rents for his income and for his church expenses, can 
only with difficulty keep the church doors open, while he can do 
nothing efficiently for the maintenance of his schools, and is se- 
riously hindered in establishing the usual parochial machinery. I 
would say, let the district continue in connexion with the mo- 
ther church till these difficulties be overcome. Make the mother 
church the centre of the parochial system ; from it let all parochial 
agencies issue. Subdivide until there be one clergyman at least 
to every two or three thousand of the population; let him have 
a church, or chapel, or room in the midst of them ; but let him 
be known as one of the clergy of the mother church : let him have 
associated with him a Scripture-reader, or a deaconess, or Bible- 
woman, by whatever name she may be called, or both; let the 
latter gather the people together at stated times into his chapel or 
room ; let the chapel or room be open from time to time for classes 
of instruction and Bible readings, — for men, for women, for chil- 
dren, — as well as for the more direct preaching of the Word. 

5. The practicability oi mis plan recommends it. Mauy years 
might pass before adequate funds could be raised for a new church, 
or a suitable site be found for it. 

But the school-church, or chapel, can be quickly adapted and 
fitted for work. It may be an upper room over some work-shop ; 
or an iron church in an unoccupied yard ; or a house with partitions 
between two rooms taken down, and a temporary erection thrown 
over the back area ; or a coach-house and stables may be thrown to- 
gether, and, by the addition of the coachman's rooms, be made a neat 
and commodious chapel. Any of these may be quickly furnished, 

n 2 
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and at a comparatively small expense. In any one of these a clergy- 
man may be almost immediately at his work amongst the people. 
In each a living Church may be collected. Each may become an 
influential centre of good, and possibly in due time the nucleus 
of a future distinct parish. 

6. I would plant one of these chapels amidst every group of dis- 
tinct classes of the parishioners, who either from distance cannot 
conveniently attend the parish church, or from habit do not. In 
large and compact populations I would arrange that the minister- 
ing clergyman in each of these chapels should be known to have 
a periodical service in the mother church, to which he should invite 
the people, and on which occasion they should have free accom- 
modation. 

7. I am aware of the difficulty of carrying out this plan. A 
large increase in the number of clergy attached to any given church 
would be necessary. But it may be hoped that, if once the object 
of compassing the whole population were contemplated as a reality 
which might possibly be attained, the presiding clergyman of each 

Eopulous parish would so subdivide and map it out, that he would 
e able to intimate to his bishtfp how many chapels, and in what 
localities, were needed for its efficient working ; and that upon the 
bishop's approval of his scheme, there would be either from private 
liberality, or from the aid of societies, sufficient funds forthcoming 
to make the parochial system a living power, and so relieve the 
overburdened clergyman from the painful consciousness of never 
being able to overtake his work. I have known an instance in 
which a grant for two curates was given by a Christian gentleman 
in order to induce a similar grant from one of our religious societies 
for the carrying out of a plan such as this. 

IV. If I come now to speak of results of an experiment which 
God has blessed, I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I de- 
scribe them as encouraging. 

1. We are not responsible for results, but for duty. In matters 
with which we only have to do, results may be indeed looked for, 
as necessarily arising from a due amount of industry and wise ap- 
plication of well-devised means for the accomplishment of a cer- 
tain end ; but when the manifestation of expected results depends 
upon God' 8 sovereignty, we must not be discouraged if, after a 
period of exertion, we can point to nothing as yet accomplished. 
The Master's approbation is not for successful servants, but for 
faithful servants. Yet in His graciousness He is so often pleased 
to give encouragement to His servants that we may reasonably hope 
for it. And in the present instance what can be said ? 

2. I know of a small chapel in an upper room of a street that 
was filled with courts and alleys, inhabited by the very poorest class. 
No one ever thought of going to church : the people had grown 
up in the habit of not going. They were visited, pressed, invited 
by Scripture-readers, district visitors, clergymen — in vain. At last 
one individual came to the chapel. For three months there* was 
only this one. At the end of twelve months there was an average 
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attendance of from forty to fifty. F?w indeed when there are so 
many thousands around ! But are these efforts to be despised be- 
cause the chapel is humble, and because the people who attend are 
poor, and can be counted by tens ? Go on some five years. At the 
end of that time you can converse with seventy-three attendants at 
that chapel who are living in the fear and love of God, and of them 
fifty-two have become communicants at the parish church. Can 
such a chapel be said to have failed in its object ? Would not such 
experience encourage another attempt? In God's name, then, at- 
tempt it. It has been attempted, but I hesitate to give the details, 
because further experience may modify present impressions, 

3. This only I will say, the usefulness of such chapels as pre- 
parations for the church is evident from answers that are received 
when invitations are given to attend the House of God. In a dis- 
trict not altogether poor, and in a street where painters, polishers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, porters, as well as the very poor were met 
with, one would say, "I cannot read;" another, "I cannot find 
the places in the Prayer-book ;" another, " I shall be laughed at ;" 
another, " I have only been to church once, and that was fourteen 
years ago," adding, "and then I could not get a seat." Others 
were found who, having lived for years in notorious sin, would have 
been ashamed to be seen in church, and yet would not feel un- 
willing to attend in some humble quiet room, and who having 
attended and received God's blessing, have become animated with 
a missionary spirit, and are daily seeking to lead others to the 
blessings which they themselves have found. 

4. I may add, that a growing appreciation of the services of the 
Church has been a marked result of school chapel experiments. 
Indeed, the only formidable difficulty to efforts in this direction is 
a lurking suspicion, which it takes time to remove, that some fur- 
ther step is designed which may lead beyond the services of our 
own Church. Let there be no ground for this suspicion, let the 
people amongst whom we labour be impressed with a sense of our 
honesty and faithfulness, and we shall find that we have immense 
facilities for ministering to them, through God's blessing, both 
with acceptance and usefulness. I have known a petition to be 
presented, praying that the full service of the Church might be in 
the chapel exactly as in the parish church. 

But I have nearly reached the limits of my allotted time. What 
shall be my conclusion from this statement ? 

The work we have to do in our day and generation is similar to* 
that in which Nehemiah was engaged. We have to build the walls 
which have been broken down or allowed to fall into decay; we 
have to reform the evils that have arisen during a time of apathy 
and reproach. Adversaries and difficulties there must needs be. 
Into mutual misunderstandings we may be easily betrayed ; but the 
work is too important to be allowed to cease for any personal con- 
siderations. May love to our heavenly Master constrain His servants 
to be neither slothful in their work, nor apathetic in their regard for 
the purity of His truth, nor wanting in their love to each other. 
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He has at His disposal all those gifts which are necessary for the 
work we have to do for Him. We may expect them according to 
oar need, for He is exalted to bestow them; we want but His pre- 
sence and constraining love. Expecting these, we may say with 
Nehemiah, " The God of heaven He will prosper us, therefore we 
His servants will arise and build:" seeking these, we need not 
yield to despondency, because of the multitudes which are as sheep 
not having a shepherd ; our Master has taught us to regard them 
with hopefulness and prayer. Oh ! may He prevent the reproach 
from ever lying at our door, — " The diseased have ye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye 
bound up that which was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither have ye sought that which 
was lost *" 



DISCUSSION. 



Henry Hoabe, Esq., M.P. — I feel strongly tempted to venture on one 
word of a personal kind, because the name of the Rev. gentleman who has just 
spoken, and whom I had the great privilege of hearing last year at dam- 
bridge upon a similar subject, suggests to my mind that of a revered noble- 
man who does not always fraternize with High Church circles — I mean the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, (applause,) who has received a polite invitation from 
your Lordship on this occasion, as well as from the committee to which we 
are indebted for such a wonderful result. I have reason to suppose that if 
that noble Earl had received that invitation a little earlier he might have found 
it possible to have attended on this occasion. (Applause.) I use the noble 
Lord's name thus freely, because I am well aware that for want of that lay co+ 
operation, for which all the clergymen here present I believe are most anxious, 
there is, even among educated men, much ignorance of Church principles, 
which I am certain that association with the clergy which is involved in lay 
co-operation is calculated, if not entirely to remove, yet very materially to 
modify. (Cheers.) I cannot leave Oxford without recording my grateful sense 
of the very distinguished manner in which these meetings have been con* 
ducted, owing £ think to the presidency that we have had, (Loud and continued 
applause,) and by which I feel convinced that we have been saved from 
"coining to grief" on one or two occasions, (laughter and applause); and 
a meeting which might have assumed a sectional character has become what 
I believe I may characterize as purely and strictly national. (Cheers.) I trust 
that what has occurred at our two Universities, and the distinction conferred 
on this meeting by the very able address of a gentleman once— and indeed still 
— connected with the University of the sister kingdom, will operate as an en- 
couragement to perpetuate these meetings, at all events for a time, under 
'auspices not less distinguished, (cheers,) and that perhaps the diocese of 
Manchester, from which I have heard many gentlemen express great delight 
at seeing so many good laymen come forward on this occasion, may be thought 
not altogether unworthy of following the example of Oxford in the next year. 
(Cheers!) Having risen merely for the purpose of thanking Mr. Cadman for 
his deeply interesting remarks, (applause,) I will merely add that I think the 
clergy may safely and wisely trust the laity, and believe there are to be found 
amongst tliem obedient laity — men who have not listened to their sermons for 
so many years in vain — men who have drunk deeply of the spirit of our 
Church ; and I have in my eye such men as the hon. member for the Univer- 

* Ezek. xxxiv. 4. 
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sity of Dublin. (Applause.) You will find such men abound in larger num- 
bers than you might at one time have been inclined to believe, and that not 
only among the educated classes, but amongst the poorest, for only this 
morning I heard of a washerwoman in Oxford who was spoken of as one of 
the best persons in her parish. T say that if, on finding that Church prin- 
ciples are more widely prevalent and influential among us than you were at 
one time inclined to believe, you will not be afraid to give the right hand of 
fellowship to all classes of dhurchmen, perhaps the differences even amongst 
your venerated selves, which you may not be able always to appease, and 
which perhaps may never be wholly extinguished, may yet be greatly modified 
by the presence amongst you of men of less learning than yourselves. (Loud 
applause.) 

The Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, of Derby. — I have been asked to speak more 
especially upon supplemental services. And I think when we are speaking of 
the means of recovering the alienated classes of the Church, it may be worth 
while to notice one part of our machinery which causes many of us no little 
trouble, and which I Delieve is year by year alienating very many of our peo- 
ple, — I allude especially to the children in our schools who are taken to church. 
I believe that one great reason, next perhaps to the unchristian exclusiveness 
of the pew system, for the alienation that has been referred to, is the distaste 
which is produced for the worship of the Church by the involuntary attend- 
ance of our scholars, and the uncomfortable position which they occupy in 
our churches. I really think that has a very great deal to do with the dislike 
which working people have to the service of the Church when they grow up. 
We all of us know the discomfort that attends our ministrations where the 
children of our schools are unruly, and the discomfort it causes to the congre- 
gation — a discomfort hardly lessened when they are kept subdued by the rod 
of the beadle. I venture to ask, then, whether there is really any gain for 
the children themselves to compensate for the great discomfort to the congre- 

fition, and very often of the minister P Eor my own part I think there is not. 
believe that we form the habit of church-going, or of anything else, by a series 
of voluntary, not of compulsory acts. We have to remember, too, that the 
children of the poor are in a very different position h&m the children of per- 
sons in our own rank. We have had to undergo services which we perhaps 
did not altogether appreciate, but we felt that our parents and the elder mem- 
bers of our family were undergoing the same disciplme with ourselves ; but we 
must remember that whilst we take the children of the poor to that most un- 
comfortable position that is assigned to them, to undergo a service which was 
not intended for them, the father is at home most likely reading his Sunday 
paper, and the mother cooking the Sunday dinner. And it is only human 
nature for a lad at any rate to say, " As soon as I am old enough I will have 
done with this Church-going, and do as father does." Girls have a greater 
power of endurance, and also some interest in the way of bonnets and such 
things, (laughter,) which do not occupy the minds of the boys, and tie them 
to the service in the same way. I think that must be the experience of my 
brethren, and they know how the best of our lads, those in wnom after con- 
firmation we have seen a true and earnest spirit of religion, unfortunately when 
they grow up in very many instances go to chapel. Therefore I do most 
strongly feel that we ought to have some supplemental service for children. 
In large parishes I think it would be possible to have, before the Church ser- 
vice, and after the Sunday school, a supplemental service of short responsive 
worship for the children, which might train them for the fall worship of the 
Church. But where this was not possible, I would for myself say that it would 
be better altogether to have done with the children. I do not think that we 
are ordained to be nursery-men in general to one's parish, and therefore, how- 
ever the parents might complain, and say, " If you do not take care of the 
children I will send them to chapel," I would say, let them send them ; because 
if one form of religion is to be made distasteful to childhood, let it be (laughter) 
—well, let it by all means be in the gallery of the dissenting chapel, and not 
in the gallery of the church, (laughter) ; and we may hope that when they be- 
come really religiously minded there will be nothing in our service about 
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which they will have any unpleasant or painful recollections. In the name of 
mercy ana tenderness for the little ones of the Church I would earnestly pray 
of my brethren, if it be possible, to provide some sort of supplemental service 
for them. 

I would venture to name another kind of supplemental service which I have 
myself found invaluable in recovering some of the alienated classes. I think 
there exists a strong feeling everywhere that religion is a thing for women and 
children — something like worsted-work, which men have nothing to do with. 
I have found that feeling prevail amongst working men. Now for them I 
think there is an opening for a most valuable kind of supplemental service, 
one which suggested itself incidentally to myself upon the occasion of an ex- 
ecution at Derby a short time ago — it was a case that was in the minds of 
everybody. The unhappy young man who was to be executed had made 
a confession, detailing a most miserable life. I ventured to have a fourth ser- 
vice, with the permission of the Bishop — not a full service, but simply the 
Lord's Prayer and a Collect ; and by means of our Sunday Schoolteachers and 
others, we invited all who chose to come to the service, and I never saw 
a more wonderful gathering of the alienated classes. There were men who 
sympathized with the unhappy young man — men who evidently had never been 
in a church before, who never took off their hats on entering — men of all 
kinds and creeds were gathered together, and the effect was most marvellous. 
I would therefore venture to throw out this as a practical suggestion, that 
upon occasions when the minds of all one's people are agitated by any great 
event, we may gain much by inviting their attendance to some special short 
service. There is also this to be said, that upon these special occasions we 
can address ourselves to the manhood of the land upon subjects which cannot 
be dealt with in open and mixed congregations without adding to the guilty 
knowledge of those whose purity and innocence we would fain preserve. At 
.such gatherings of men only we may speak to them plainly and strongly of 
those things which it becomes them to know — things which, as I have expe- 
rienced myself, they have wondered that clergymen have not spoken to them 
about, and have thanked me after each of these services for having dealt with 
them in the plain way in which I had. (Hear, hear.) I would suggest that 
some such occasional services may be found most useful, and then, if we have in 
our free and open churches a good hearty service, if we have a short plain 
uplifting of the Cross of Christ, then I have the greatest possible faith that the 
working men of our land, who are not estranged from the Church, I believe, at all, 
but who still have a deep and true love and veneration for her lying dormant 
in their hearts, will be found to be the greatest and truest helpers ; with their 
money, — for I have found that they are always ready through the Offertory to 
help abundantly with their money, more so even than those who are better 
dressed than themselves, —and they will help also with that most valuable 
service which they can render to us in their workshops and in their own 
narrow and crowded homes. (Applause.) 

The Pbbsident.— -Perhaps it would save confusion and facilitate discussion 
if it were borne in mind, first, that there are two entirely distinct senses which 
may be attached to the term " alienated classes ;" first, as plainly applying to 
those who have been by some influence or other drawn away from us and 
attached to some other body — for instance, those who have gone from us and are 
joined to the different bodies of sectaries around us ; or, secondly, in the sense 
with which Mr. Cadman's paper especially dealt, as designating that miserable 
class who have been drawn by neglect and carelessness into absolute ungod- 
liness. Properly speaking they are rather the "pretermitted" than the 
" alienated" class ; there is nothing positive in their position ; it is a univer- 
sal negation as to all religion. 

Again, there is another distinction between the classes in very populous 
centres and those in the agricultural districts. We must not pass over the 
agricultural question, and yet that is a very different one to the great town 
question. Wow if (reserving the prior claims of the next two speakers, who 
have already bespoken a hearing]) we could hear first the gentlemen who pro- 
pose to speak of town populations, and after them those who will address 
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themselves to the agricultural part of the question, we should be giving all 
a fair chance. 

Rev. George Pboctee — I have two objections to these children's services. 
First, because we must assume the parents of these children in humble life 
not to be so estranged from the service of the Church but that we shall be 
able to win them back. Next, we desire to prepare our children of the 
humblest class of life for the worship of the Church when they arrive at years 
of discretion, which would not be done by having separate services for them 
on the Lord's Day. Those services they can have daily in their parish schools, 
but the Lord's Day service ought to them to be something higher. I have in 
my own experience found that the children like to come to the church service 
on the Sunday morning, and that they are very unwilling to go away until the 
whole service is over ; and I account for it in part from this circumstance, 
that we have always in our church had a very simple choir of music, in which 
the children are enabled to render their help. I am quite sure that the infant 
children of my Sunday school would feel it a very great hardship if they were 
not allowed to stay until after the Nicene Creed, and to take their part in 
singing that which we have all had the privilege of joining together in 
singing to-day. 

The Rev. H. Jones. — In explanation of my unfinished remarks of yesterday, 
I would say that I am no advocate for yew -rents. (Hear, hear.) I should like 
to see all our churches, without exception, and especially our parish churches, 
free to all comers and in all parts. (Applause.) And under such circumstances, 
in case our churches were what they ought to be, — in case of need, in case of 
the cessation or the abolition of Church-rates, — I should for my part gladly 
welcome the Offertory as a means of providing, at their own common charge, 
what the worshippers require for the fabric and for the services of the Church. 
(Applause.) But the practical question for me is, how to render our parish 
churches what they practically are not at the present moment, wholly free, 
if you can ; and if not wholly free, then to render tree as large a portion of them 
as possible. The worst evil to be dreaded is not the appropriation for the time 
being of certain seats, or a payment of a rate for Church purposes in connexion 
with such appropriation; the great evil is the misappropriation of seats in our 
parish churches, and the selling and letting of those seats by private individuals 
for their own pecuniary advantage. (Hear.) This, I hesitate not to say, is a 
giant evil, and it is one which prevails to an extent which some here present 
would hardly believe ; and I am quite sure that our friends in the south of 
England, our clerical friends especially, have no notion what we have to con- 
tend with in the north upon this question. And now for the argument, if I 
may venture upon it. If you cannot wholly eradicate from our parish churches 
the system of appropriatea seats, at least guard and limit it as much as possible. 
And to this end, in order to check this fearful evil, in order to throw open our 
churches, if you must exempt some from the payment of Church-rates, — and 
some will exempt themselves in these days, — take care at least, in any future 
enactment upon the subject, that those who hold appropriated seats do not 
escape payment of Church-rates, as they do, and at the same time pocket the 
money from the letting of their seats ; which would of itself in many instances, 
if it came into the right channel, amply provide for the necessities of the fabric 
and the service. (Hear, hear.) I speak advisedly when I say this ; I have in- 
stances in my mind. Let us drive out by every means these buyers and sellers 
for their own profit, from the temples of our land. (Hear, hear.) Many of 
these now refuse to pay the Church-rate, and yet claim the seat; not for 
their own occupation, — they would then gladly pay for Church expenses, — but 
for money-making. This, I take it, is the worst feature of the present pew 
system in our parish churches. These people would not continue to claim 
their rights if they were compelled to pay Church-rates whilst they held the 
seats. And if you do not settle this question of seat appropriation at the same 
time that you alter the law of Church-rate, if you allow men to continue to 
claim seats whilst they excuse themselves from the charge of the church, you 
will do great injury to the Church itself. (Applause.) 

Now for two instances in point. I know a case of a church where, at the 
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time of the church's restoration, the pew-holders succeeded in destroying the 
fereat end and object of that restoration; they agreed to take out all the pews 
from that parish church, and to replace them exactly where they were, for this 
simple end; in order to secure their right, or supposed right, to those seats, 
([hear, hear) ; for they dreaded the bishop's commission if there was any change 
in the seats. Another instance will farther explain my meaning. It was only 
the other day that I received a note from a mill-owner in my parish, although 
not in the district of the mother church, enclosing me a sovereign ; it was 
brought to me by a mill-hand, a member of a family who occupied the seat ; 
the writer was a Dissenter, Hying in another district, and he forwarded this 
money as the proceeds of the seat in my parish church, on the ground, as he 
said, that he cud not feel that he could apply it to his own use properly, and 
therefore he requested my acceptance of it for Church purposes, or for the 
Sunday school, as I chose to apply it. My answer to him was a decided one 
to the messenger who brought the note. After complimenting him upon the 
kind feeling that he shewed, and expressing my approbation of that feeling 
that he could not conscientiously appropriate money to his own use that was 
obtained from such a source, 1 begged him to believe that I quite as con- 
scientiously could not appropriate it to Church expenses, Sunday school, or 
any other such use whatever. I afterwards found he sent the sovereign to the 
churchwarden, who was less scrupulous, and received the money, and will keep 
him in possession of the seat which he never occupies, and to which he has no 
more claim than any one in this room. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Geobgb Huntington, (of Manchester). — I believe that all who 
are acquainted with the clergy of the parish of Manchester, now numbering 
about 109, know that they sincerely regret the existence of pew-rents. (Hear, 
hear.) And I believe they would gladly give them up, if they could find any 
other available source of maintenance. Many of them have of course little 
more than their benefices to live upon, some have large families, and con- 
sequently it is a risk to do so ; especially when one knows that many of the 
churches in Manchester were founded as chapels-of-ease under local Acts of 
Parliament. The question is, what would be the best substitute to adopt ? And 
I am not sure whether I differ at all from my friend Mr. Hertford in this matter, 
but I think endowment would be the best means ; and I do not myself think en- 
dowments are quite so impossible to get when one recollects that an eminent 
manufacturer like Mr. Akrovd has spent something like £75,000 in Church 
foundation, and that an eminent manufacturer of Manchester has not only 
founded a church at an expense of nearly £30,000, but has been mainly in- 
strumental in building five new churches. (Applause.) 

I am sure, at least, that in what follows Mr. Herford will closely agree 
with me. Assuming that he cannot get hold of the endowments, two systems 
of maintenance present themselves to our view. First, pew-rents, which I think 
he has most triumphantly shewn, and Mr. Cadinan has also confirmed him in 
shewing, to be most detrimental in alienating people from their parish church ; 
and, wherever it is a parish church, a course, as I apprehend, clearly illegal. 
(Loud cheers.) The question then is, Would a clergyman accept the nundred 
shillings of the middle classes, and the twelve hundred pence of the poor, in- 
stead of the five pounds of the richer men P I must confess that that is my 
feeling, most strongly. I know that clergymen are in very great dread of offend.- 
ing a pew-owner or letter, who is paying him a rent of from £5 to £10, or £12 
a-year ; but I think a clergyman must be a very curious man, that he must 
conduct himself and his services in a very remarkable manner, and that his 
preaching must indeed be very "slow," to use a slang expression, if he alienates 
twelve hundred of his parishioners. What I should like to see would be a little 
simple faith in the poor man, greater readiness to throw ourselves amongst 
these working men and these poor men in bringing them to church and esta- 
blishing the weekly Offertory. (Hear, hear.) I may mention that in Manchester 
Cathearal, which is still tne parish church of Manchester,— all the other 
churches being by Act of Parliament parish churches for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, — we have recently adopted the Offertory twice on Sunday ; and on the 
morning of the last Sunday I was attending there a sum of £13 was collected. 
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This was in a case of special distress ; but it averages between £3 and £4 
a-week — a very considerable sum in the course of the year. Two instances 
have come under my own immediate knowledge of the way in which the pew 
system is telling. We have divided the residuary parish of Manchester — that 
is, the part immediately connected with the cathedral — into districts, and each 
district has been consigned to the care of one particular clergyman ; the whole 
of the residuary parish, with the exception of one part, which has not joined 
on account of the infirmity of one of the clergymen, nas oeen visited from house 
to house, and we are beginning to tell now, not only on the alienated, but 
hostile classes. Our judicious and kind Dean allowed us to open an evening 
service, in which the whole of the vast area is free to the poor ; — I need not say 
that the whole area of the nave is free at other services, so that we can now 
say to any one we visit, " Gome to the old church, and there you will never be 
turned out by the verger ; it is first come, first served ; go in where you please." 
The question with us was, " How should this evening service be maintained P" 
And we at once threw ourselves on the weekly Offertory for payment of gas 
expenses, &c. ; and the sidesmen, who kindly work with us, assure me that in 
scarcely a case do the poor refuse to give. The persons who do refuse are 
those, if the ladies will permit me to use the expression, who are dressed 
in extensive crinolines and wear the most expensive bonnets, (cheers and 
laughter) ; those who carry the greatest wealth on their backs are those that 
give the least. (Hear, hear.) It is the poor that give; and there was one 
person in particular who never refused her penny, whom I afterwards discovered 
selling matches in the streets ; yet never did she allow the box to pass her. 
(Cheers.) Now take a fact of a completely opposite character. There is a large 
church connected with a parish of nearly 16,000 people, which to my know* 
ledge has not a single free seat. A most zealous and earnest rector was ap- 
pointed, who was going to associate with himself other curates, to divide his 
parish into districts, and make a house to house visitation. And what is the re- 
sult P He has not a single place to ask them to come to. It is like the old fable 
of Tantalus ; you let the water rise up to their mouths and then they cannot 
drink it. If he creates the want he cannot supply it. I think these two facts, 
with which I am intimately acquainted, confirm all that has been said about 
the way in which the masses of our people are practically alienated from the 
Church by the pew system ; and how the moment you open out your church 
free without distinction of classes, the people win rally round and come to 
church and satisfy their instincts. And as we say at Manchester, " What is 
worth having is worth paying for." (Cheers.) 

The Rev. E. A. Litton. — I wish to put a question to my friend Mr. Cadman, 
with reference to a point not detailed in his paper, which I think is of some 
importance, viz., What is the nature of the services conducted in his extem- 
poraneous chapels, and what has been the result of his experience on that 
particular point P 

The Rev. W. Cadman. — The service commences with the Litany, and is 
followed by a lecture. The Bishop allowed us to have a selection from the 
Evening Service of the Church ; that had not gone on long before I received 
a petition from those who attended to have the full service of the Church. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Load Ebukt.— Ae this Congress has been called together for the purpose 
of bringing the laity and the clergy together, and as only one layman has as 
yet addressed you on this subject, you may possibly like to hear a few words 
from another layman before bringing these aiscussions to a close, (applause) ; 
the more so as the individual who now has the honour to stand before you has 
been, as my excellent friend Mr. Cadman can testify, for some twenty or thirty 
years employed in the advocacy and promotion of the very measures pro- 
pounded to you by the two lecturers on the present occasion. (Cheers.) I had 
the honour of being churchwarden of the parish of St. George's, Hanover- 
square, about twenty years ago, at a time when there was a question of ob- 
taining more room in the church by re-pewing, and other arrangements. I then 
made a proposition to the vestry of that very aristocratic and distinguished 
parish, which caused a prodigious sensation. I said, " If you are really about 
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to re-pew this church, and to gain more room, what do yon sav to dividing the 
church in two, and making one-half of it without any distinction of place, 
entirely free, leaving only the other to be let ?" (Hear, near.) 1 am sorry to 
say that that proposition at that time met with Terr little support indeed, and 
the church of St. George remains very much in the state which Mr. Herford 
no doubt will easily imagine under the circumstances. 

Being from position much acquainted both with town and country populations, 
I can certainly confirm what has been stated by Mr. Gadman, of the very great 
success in towns of those school and special services. But in rural districts, 
the case no doubt, as your Lordship has said, is different, and 1 have always 
much wished that both sides of this question should be freely stated, and that 
clergymen should not think that because all do not agree exactly in adopting 
the same system, one may not be excellent in the middle of large congregations, 
and another excellent in the country. My object would be simply to give the 
clergy > who possess the requisite information, the greatest possible liberty; and 
if you only give that liberty, and they follow it out, they will on occasions of 
this nature bring that information before us which will enable us to pull 
together much better. (Applause.) 

On the subject of free and open churches, Mr. Herford has been under some 
difficulty, because he has not been allowed to state certain qualifications, which 
no doubt his subject required. There is no doubt great difficulty to be en- 
countered before churches partially or entirely free can be obtained ; when an 
old custom has prevailed, you may say, for centuries, it is very difficult indeed 
to remove it in a day. It will require considerable judgment to obtain by 
degrees the object we have in view. The great thing is, what Mr. Herford has 
very truly said, that in churches which are newly built you should have as much 
as possible the free system brought into play ; because as soon as your prac- 
tical Englishman finds that a system has been successfully introduced, and 
really works well, prejudices will disappear one by one, and we shall be able to 
work more successfully ; — in getting rid, for instance, of the half, andperhaps 
the whole, even of those allotted and possessed pews in St. George's, Hanover- 
square, where my proposition twenty years ago caused, I believe, the very 
hair of the whole parish to stand on end. (Laughter and applause.) 

1 do not know whether a layman may be allowed to suggest another method 
of recovering the alienated and the pretermitted class, but I venture to state 
one which 1 think is worthy of consideration, and that is such meetings as the 
present, (Loud cheers.) Iteally what stands in all our ways is want of unity, 
(cheers) ; what we really want is to pull more together. (Cheers.) If we are all 
our lives to go on tearing each other to pieces, (laughter,) writing violent 
articles in periodicals, and remaining perpetually apart and aloof, the one from 
the other, that is not Christianity, (near, hear) ; and even if it were, anybody 
of common sense, who had any notion of what mankind in the world are, must 
know that a disunited body will never do what an united body will — it is like 
an undisciplined mob as compared with the regularly ordered army : therefore 
it is I think meetings of this nature are invaluable. (Cheers.) For myself, 1 
really felt glad to be able to come here, and shew this Congress that I am not 

?uite the ogre that some people have supposed me. (Laughter and cheers.) 
n common with my friend Mr. Hoare, I regret the absence of my friend Lord 1 
Shaftesbury, but was very glad to hear that he would have been nere if he had 
had an earlier invitation. (Cheers.) I have myself endeavoured to shew the 
sincerity of my feelings in a practical way, for receiving an invitation on the 
previous day, I at once made up my mind to come, although unable to be 

E resent here during the whole Congress. I should have been delighted to have 
eard my friend Dr. Howson, on a subject in which I take great interest, and 
am most happy to have heard my friend Mr. Cadman now. I am thankful that 
I accepted the invitation; and I hope most sincerely that, as Mr. Herford says, 
this meeting may not be the last of this nature, but that it may be continued 
elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) 1 have had a great many converts to doctrines which 
I ventured to broach many years ago, when they were exceedingly unfashion- 
able ; and 1 trust that 1 may at some future time find that I have made other 
converts. (No, no.) At all events, those who are here present, and those that 
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take any interest in the views which I hare broached, will, I am sure, believe 
that my only, earnest, and sincere desire and object is, to promote the unity and 
the efficiency of the Church of Christ in England. (Loud cheers.) 

The Yen. Archdeacon Clerke. — I only rise to say that an apology is due 
to his Lordship. It has been a matter of great labour to my able colleagues 
and myself to do our best to brine together every member of the Church of 
England who took an interest in Cnurcn matters : our object has been not to 
select any person, but to make this meeting as much as possible open to all. 
I feel, however, that the apology which I now make to his Lordship, I must 
make to others whose names have unintentionally been omitted. I was in great 
hopes that we might have had the pleasure of Lord Shaftesbury's presence. 
I am sorry Lord Ebury's name did not occur to me earlier, but 1 am exceed- 
ingly glad that on so short a notice his Lordship has been kind enough to 
come. (Cheers.) 

The Mayor of Oxford (W. Ward, Esq.") — I must first congratulate the 
meeting upon seeing Lord Ebury here to-day, (hear, hear,) occupying, too, 
almost the same seat which Dr. Pusey occupied yesterday, (laughter and loud 
cheers,) because it is an earnest to me that Churchmen are beginning to see 
the necessity of uniting together. (Cheers.) My object, however, is to give 
the results of my practical experience of the good that has arisen from the 
open church system in my own parish. Thirty years ago, when I first went to 
St. Giles', I found a set of boxes in the church— -one gentleman, who called him- 
self a good Churchman, and who attended very regularly, occupied one pew 
to himself which would have held eight : and when I was churchwarden, my 
excellent friend Mr. P. Morrell and I tried to alter this system ; for really 
every Sunday we had to knock at this gentleman's door, and ask him if he 
would be kind enough to let Mr. So-and-so into his pew , (laughter,) and we 
were sometimes refused, (laughter,) because he said, "Who is it that you are 

Oto put in P" That really is a sample of the effect of these boxes in 
les' Church thirty years ago. On one side of the aisle we had eight large 
seats: with some dimculty we persuaded those eight persons who occupied 
them to allow us four of them ; and even then we had to pay, out of our own 
pockets, for making four extra seats out of the space saved ; and we were 
obliged then to have doors to them, for they would not allow them without. 
(Laughter.) That time has fortunately passed away : and although our church, 
which now is second to none, I may say, in Oxford., (cheers,) is not quite free, 
and we have still family pews there, it is practically open to every one, because 
we passed a resolution, and published it throughout the parish, that imme- 
diately after the commencement of the service the whole church should be open 
to every one that came in. (Cheers.) Again, feeling that this close pew system 
keeps the poor from the church, (hear, hear,) the committee for building the 
new church of St. Philip and St. James have determined to stand on the prin- 
ciple that not one single seat should be appropriated to any one person in the 
parish. (Applause.) We met with great odium through it ; we had not the 
co-operation of the persons living in the district which we ought to have had, 
for that very reason, that they wanted a pew to themselves, and they would 
not subscribe; but we went on, and upon that principle the church was 
opened ; — and, by the way, let me say, if the people go there, depend upon it 
their children will go with them, and there will be no occasion for them to go 
to chapels. (Hear, near.) I would say a very few words as to the practical 
evil, not only of pews, but of churches built under Acts of Parliament, as illus- 
trated in the neighbouring town of Banbury, where I was once in business. 
There was then one church there, and when I went of course I wanted to go 
to church, and on asking "Where am I to go to obtain a sitting?" I was re- 
ferred to Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so, who had so many seats to let in their pew. 
At last I procured some from a lady who had eight seats to let, who charged 
me, certainly not very much, 10s. or 12s. I think it was, per seat. But those 
seats were put up to auction constantly and sold, and I have known as much 
as £100 given for one seat. It gave an absolute right to the seat, and also 
qualified you as a freeholder, and gave you a vote for the county. (Laughter.) 
People used to come to Oxford, twenty-four or twenty-five years since, to vote, 
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and that was their freehold to vote for Banbury — the seat in the church. I be- 
lieve the debt upon the church has been now nearly paid off, but still these 
boxes remain. How can we expect otherwise than in such a place as that to 
see a Roman Catholic chapel erected, and to see Dissenting chapels all over the 
place P (Hear, hear.) Wnere are the poor people to go r The only provision 
for them at Banbury is a few seats under the gallery, and very few will go 
there. Can we wonder, then, if this system is to be continued, at the poor 
people being alienated from our churches ? (Loud cheers.) 

Archdeacon Denibon. — The noble Lord who has only lately addressed the 
meeting belongs to a class that 1 want very much to mandamus, (Laughter.) 
I believe you will never do anything in this matter until you have mandamused 
a big churchwarden. (Continued laughter.) 1 yield to no man in the delight 
with which 1 welcomed the noble Lord, (hear, hear) ; still 1 should like to 
mandamus him very much. (Laughter.) Our excellent and honoured President 
has done a great deal to clear our discussion. It had seemed to myself that 
the heading of this section of our discussion, " The Recovery of the Alienated 
Classes," opened the way for somewhat too wide discussion ; but, in fact, 1 am 
glad to say it has been confined very much within very definite limits, most 
properly and wisely. We must not, however, forget that it is not only the 
pews in the churches which have tende4 to alienate the people of England from, 
their Church ; there are many other reasons, grave and deep, into which, in this 
limited space, it is impossible to enter. But I have a word to say, too, as to 
this special matter of free and unappropriated seats, because, although 1 know 
that Englishmen are remarkably sensible people, they are extremely apt to run 
away from one great abuse into something very like another great abuse ; and 
1 am not at all sure that the language that was used as to free and unappro- 
priated seats does not in some degree share in that tendency of abuse. It is 
not the character of the people of England to like to have a church wholly free 
and unappropriated. (Cries of oh I oh !) I am going to tell you why. Happily 
a great many of us here are urbani, and a great many of us are rustici. I am 
not going to compare them. But we have heard a great deal to-day from the 
town side : that is not the whole of the question ; nor am I inclined to believe 
that it is true exactly of the towns. I have lived many years, and I have seen 
town congregations, although I cannot pretend to have much experience about 
them ; but will any man in this meeting, be he rusticus or urbanus votes, tell 
me that he ever saw a poor or a rich man in a church that did not like to sit 
always in the same place P Will any man tell me if he ever saw a poor man 

?o and take a rich man's place when the rich man was not there P Therefore, 
believe, do what you will to make what you call wholly free and unappro- 
priated churches, you cannot do it — it is contrary to the English nature, and, 
what is more, it is contrary to our own principles, (hear, hear) ; because when 
a churchwarden is directed to arrange the seats of a parish church, he is told 
to seat the parishioners according to their order and degree, (hear, hear,) and I 
for one believe that that is what the poor man wishes. If you talk to him of 
wholly free and unappropriated churches, he would tell you that is not what 
he wanted; what he wants is a place, but he does not want to be stuffed up 
where ,he thinks in his own natural delicacy of mind he ought not to be. 
(Hear, hear.) You may say what you like about the educated classes of Eng- 
land, but I will always maintain that there is no greater delicacy of mind and 
heart to be found among the educated classes than there is among the poor. 
(Cheers.) Therefore do not let us run a little too far a-head on this matter. 
It may be all very well in town, and no doubt a great deal is to be said about 
the town view of the case, although I do not pledge myself to acquiesce 
entirely in that view ; but with regard to the country I am certain it does not 
hold good. 

What I said in a joke just now I really mean seriously, and I tried very 
much to do it the other day ; and if the meeting will let me tell them a story, 
I will tell them what I did try to do. An unfortunate incumbent came to me 
and said, " What on earth am I to do P Here is a great row about the pews." 
"What are you to do P" said I, " there is no difficulty about it at all ; you have 
the greatest opportunity in your hands that ever man had yet." (Laughter.) 
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He said, " I thought I was in a great mess." " Oh, no," said I, " that is quite 
a mistake." "Well/' said he, "tell me what 1 am to do, for I am in such 
a state I can hardly live." I said, " Go back," (I will not name the place, but 
it is a large town in Somersetshire, a very growing important town, and it 
would have been a most beautiful place to make the experiment in,) — "Go back 
quietly, and eat your dinner and go to bed, and to-morrow morning write a note 
to the churchwardens to come to you, and say to them, ' Now, gentlemen, I 
have got a case laid before me which requires your instant and urgent atten- 
tion. Here we have got a parish church and several district churches. Many 
of the people who used to nave seats in the parish church' " (for it is one of 
those wretched cases of boxes of pews) "'when the district churches were built, 
although they lived in the district, naturally clung to their parish church and 
kept their seats; since then some have left the church, some unfortunately 
have become Dissenters, and some remain; those who have gone and become 
Dissenters let their seats, and those who still remain, though they do not live 
in the parish church district, insist upon coming to service there. There is 
a gentleman coming to live in the old parish church district who says, "I want 
a seat, and a seat f will have." Now I want you, gentlemen — because it is for 
the churchwardens, not for the clergyman, to settle this, (hear, hear) ; you are 
the lay representatives of the parish — I want you to be good enough to get the 
whole parish church re-allotted this week, from beginning to end.' " My friend 
held up his hands and said, " I could not do it." I asked, " What would they 
sayP" He said, "They dare not do it, and I am not sure that they would not 
faint." I said, " I will tell you what to say to them : — ' Gentlemen, if you do 
not do it by the end of the week I will mandamus you; it is your duty to do it.' " 
In fact, as I said, my friend had the greatest opportunity in the world here. 
I am sorry to say that he was entirely overcome by the sense of his position, 
and instead of taking my advice, whicn I must say was the soundest and best 
that I ever gave in my fife, (laughter,) he went home and — resigned the living! 
Therefore, in his absence, I want another such opportunity ; and if I lived in 
the same parish with the noble Lord I would do my best to mandamus him. 
The best plan would be to get hold of a big town, and compel the churchwarden 
to do his duty. The whole thing would then be put in a good position. There 
would be no odium attached to the churchwarden, because it would be said, 
" It is not the churchwarden's doing, but it is the Court of Queen's Bench ; 
you must obey the law ;" so that it would all be done very nicely and easily ; 
and until that is done, nothing ever will be done. (Cheers.) 

Sib Charles Anderson.— -1 wish especially to advert to two rural districts 
which I know pretty well : one is the East Biding of the county of York, and 
the other is the division of Lindsey in the county of Lincoln. Both are filled 
with Dissent ; and amongst the Dissenters there are those who I suppose may 
be considered as in some measure part of the alienated classes, although many 
of the Wesleyans go to church and are very excellent people. With regard to 
Wesleyanism, I have here a curious specimen of the extravagances to which 
Wesleyanism will occasionally lead. [The speaker here read an extract from 
" A brief Memoir of Mrs. Jane Palhster, near Hull, a Consistent Member of 
the Wesleyans for fifty-six years, with a Faithful Account of the Wonderful 
Appearances after her Decease. By John Pallister. — Second Edition," — relating 
some marvellous angelic appearances about the body of the deceased.] 

I will now speak of the Ranters, who are a well-organized body, and to 
whom I confine my observations, because they are composed of the labourers 
and cottagers. The practical question for us of course is, how we may best win 
them back to the Church. A cottager's child in the district to which I allude, 
if he goes to school at all, remains but a year or two. At the age of ten or 
twelve he goes into the fields to " tend the birds" as it is called, and from that 
time forward he has no instruction at all. At about the age of thirteen he is 
hired, at what is called " statute," into a farmer's service, where he is thrown 
with young men a few years older than himself, who have entirely lost what 
little they once knew, or nave run entirely wild. They seldom, if ever, go to 
church, and if they are at all seriously inclined they are got hold of by the 
Banters, who are of the same class ot society as themselves. Now my ex- 
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perience leads me to believe that the only way to get these young men back, 
is to get them to come to a night school, and sometimes that is a very difficult 
matter, owing to the fact that many of the farms are very extensive and are 
widely apart ; but where they are near the church or school, a night school 
might always be opened for them ; and that is almost the only way in which the 
clergyman can get at them. I have seen some little of these lads ; and I would 
venture to suggest that the first thing you must consider is to have a warm 
and comfortable school-room, (hear,) because they have been out all day, some- 
times in very cold weather, they come home extremely tired and cold, and are 
very glad to nave a warm fire to come to. You must not think much of teach- 
ing at first ; the great thing is to get hold of them. And let me say that you 
must not always begin on the religious side ; you must endeavour if you can 
to interest them in some way, by reading them a story, or asking them if they 
would like to learn to write. Tney are very fond of making pothooks, and will 
occupy themselves at that for some time. What Archdeacon Denison said is per- 
fectly correct as to these lads; they are very shy, and have very delicate feelings, 
rougn as they are ; they must be led ; there is no possibility of driving them ; 
they must be led by a frank and hearty address : this has great influence with 
them ; they like what they call a nice free gentleman. I have often heard them 
say in the East Riding, " 1 like that man ; he is a nice free man." Having gone 
thus far, I think you may by degrees begin something like a religious service ; 
at any rate, you may tail to them in such a way as to get them to church. 
The Methodists, we know, use tea-arinkings and things oi that kind to bring 
them ; and occasionally you must employ some of those allurements to bring 
them to the schools. An annual supper is a very capital way of getting hold 
of the boys, as on Plough Monday, because they are on hard fare all the year, 
from Mayday to Martinmas. Having got them to church, you may get the 
farmers with you, for the farmers have a great desire to have orderly men, and 
they find that men who are in the habit of going to church, if only once on 
a Sunday, are generally more orderly and regular, and sober ; and at these 
Ranters' meetings the teaching is very antinomian and mischievous. In short, 
I believe the night schools are the first and principal mode of getting at these 
lads in the agricultural districts. 

J. G. Hubbard, Esq. — I should be much disappointed if the great subject 
of discussion were to drop where it had been left by Archdeacon Denison. He 
has attempted entirely to destroy the theory that has been set up, and de- 
termined that there should be no such things as free and unappropriated 
churches — that the system is altogether unapplicable, and will satisfy no one, 
either in town or country. Now I must say with regard to town even, I do 
not think he is exactly right. (Hear, hear.) It is quite true that a great many 
people hold opinions such as he has alluded to, but it is not enough to say that 
persons prefer this or that system; we are bound to consider what are the 
motives upon which they hold these views. I have myself come in contact 
with persons who have a decided affection not for free and unappropriated 
churches, but for particular and enclosed pews, but I do not feel myself bound 
to accept their theory. When I was a Governor of the Bank of England, 
Dr. Hollingsworth, who held the church of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, called on 
me one day to ask if the Bank would assist in re-laying with wood the street 
which ran between the Bank and St. Margaret's Church, because we sometimes 
attended service there, and it was desirable that no noise should be heard. 
I agreed with him, but expressed at the same time my regret, from my visits 
to St. Margaret's, to observe that it was filled with high pews. "Well," 
said he, " I hope no one will say anything in disparagement of those pews ; 
my congregation are attached to them, and a pious tailor told me the other 
day that he was alarmed at the feeling with which pews were now viewed ; 
that for his part he found them extremely convenient, for he could chastise 
his children there without being observed." (Laughter.) Now, for my own 
part, I do not think that domestic discipline need be carried on in the church, 
(laughter,) therefore I think that, whether individucds do or not approve of 
enclosed pews, that is not the question upon which the matter ought to be 
determined. I think Archdeacon Denison has very fairly raised the difficulty 
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about perfectly unappropriated seats, and I am far from dissenting from the 
feeling which I believe most persons do entertain, that there is something con- 
genial to the English disposition to feel oneself in your own place, even at 
Church. There is a certain amount of convenience in being able to go with 
perfect certainty, and take your seat in the House of God. (Hear, hear.) In 
the country I imagine there can be very little difficulty in carrying this plan 
out, and what Lord Ebury has expressed as a part of his recommendation in 
the church of St. George's, Hanover-square, can be seen in a great many 
country churches. The church is occupied practically, on one side and the 
other, by different classes, the one fixed, the other more uncertain in its attend- 
ance, but each can tell within a trifle exactly where he is to sit, and practically 
no difficulty arises. But when we come to deal with large churches in large 
cities, I think the case does assume a very different aspect ; and what we have 
to consider is this, Can the system of apportioning be carried out at all with- 
out leading to very great difficulty P It is a system which we have found grown 
up, not in a day, but in a long series of years. Nothing can be more revolting 
than such scenes as previous speakers have described, and which I myself have 
seen in some parts of the north. I recollect once going into a church at 
Darlington ; the whole place was one sea of green baize, the pews were as high 
as my head, and on each was fixed a brass plate with the name of the occupier. 
I say it is perfectly revolting. (Hear, hear.) You cannot under such circum- 
stances feel that you are in a church at all, but in so many private boxes, where 
persons cannot even see one another. The same thing may be seen in many 
country churches ; you find enclosed boxes, sometimes approached by a par- 
ticular entrance, for the Squire, with "The Hon. Mr. Highflyer's seat" regularly 
inscribed thereon. These are anomalies which we trust will not last long, — in 
fact, day by day we see these old abuses are fast vanishing from the face of the 
Church. (Hear, hear.) And the question for us is the (hmculty of dealing with 
large town churches. If they are to be perfectly free and unappropriated, how 
shall we be able to maintain order, with regard to the sitting of those who 
habitually attend them P That is a question which I should have been glad to 
hear answered by persons of larger experience than myself. As to the diffi- 
culty which Archdeacon Denison has raised upon this subject, I have no ex- 
perience in the matter. I would merely suggest whether you could not at once 
obtain order in the sitting, and prevent the abuse of the appropriation, by 
making a new appropriation every year, (hear, hear,) — by somewhat varying the 
position of the habitual attenders, — so as never to give persons the right to 
say, " This is my seat." (Cheers.) 

The Rev. James Skinnee. — Although I have had experience of a church in 
London where the principle " first come first served" was acted upon, yet I 
speak as a rusticus upon this occasion. And I am bound in honesty thus far to 
confirm what has fallen from Archdeacon Denison, that on an evening service, 
for instance, when my farmers have not been accustomed to come to church, 
I have had the greatest possible difficulty, amounting to an impossibility, to 
induce my poor people to go into their places. 

I wish to mention what some may think a very small evil, for which I wish 
very much some experienced member of this Congress would suggest a remedy, 
viz. that my boys are taken away from school at the age even of eight years, 
and employed by the farmers in such work that many of them are hindered 
altogether from attending church from one week to another throughout the 
whole spring and summer season. The difficulty cannot be met entirely, as Sir 
Charles Anderson has suggested, by the night school, because my difficulty 
is that my children are kept away altogether, Sunday by Sunday, by this 
necessity, as it is called, (a very evil necessity if it be one,) on the part of 
farmers for service in bird tending. Many a village choir will shew in the 
quality of the voices the evil effect this constant shouting in the field has upon 
the boys themselves. On Mr. Claughton's principle of consent, if we could get 
our farmers to bind themselves to an arrangement not to allow absence from 
Sunday school and church for bird tending more than once in a given time, I 
think much would be done. 

T. C. Higgins, Esq., (Turvey Abbey).— If as a layman and country church- 
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warden I may give an opinion, I think there must be some little fallacy about 
the large classes said to be kept away from church by the fact of many of our 
country churches having pews in them. So far as my experience goes, and I 
think it is almost the universal experience, all the dissenting chapels over the 
country are filled with pews, and nothing else. Again, 1 think if our pews 
were all open, many of us would not like exactly to have persons of all classes 
and ranks sitting next us in church. 1 believe distinction of rank is God's own 
ordinance, and I do not subscribe to the idea that the distinction of rank out 
of church should be done away with in church ; and I should like those gentle- 
men who do think so to be placed with a chimney-sweeper on one side of them 
and a miller on the other. (Laughter.) My reverend fathers, permit me to 
say in all humility, that I believe the great problem how to bring back what 
are called the alienated classes lies very much with yourselves. I am quite sure 
that in country parishes if Christian ministers faithfully teach the Gospel of 
Christ, patiently, fervently, and affectionately, we shall hear a great deal less 
than we now do about the alienated classes. 

The Rev. C. Robins, (Clare Market Chapel, London). — I have been asked 
to give my experience in the Clare Market Mission, and as our country 
friends have been rather taking precedence of us of late, I think it right the 
Congress should know a little of what is being done in the very heart — the 
densest parts of London. 

There is one point upon which 4 will not say I differ from Mr. Cadman, but 
I have to report a different experience from his with regard to the nature of 
the services we employ. I think it is an important point to make these ser- 
vices as attractive as possible by means of simple singing. (Hear, hear.) I have 
found a simple choral service most effectual in getting hold of the people, and 
I have found no difficulty as to the children, because they join in it heartily ; 
they are never troublesome, because they take a part in tie service. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Another point to be kept in view is the presence of the clergyman constantly 
among them ; that he should be seen familiarly among them ; that he should 
mix with everything that goes on out of doors as well as in-doors ; that he 
should be seen in the streets among them ; that they should know him as well 
as they know one another : that if there happens to be a row in the street he 
should be the one to go into the middle of it and to send the policeman away. 
(Hear, hear.) I speak from experience. 

Again, I think the room should be rather a chapel school than a school 
chapel, because I think it a great point from the very beginning to familiarize 
the people with the Church service ; and I think Mr. Cadman has himself men- 
tioned a most important point, namely, that the people themselves demand the 
whole Church service. (Cheers.) My experience is entirely in favour of that, 
and so far from their being kept back by it, they like and enjoy it. By a pro- 
per arrangement of the chapel school on the Sunday and week-day services it is 
to them, to all intents ana purposes, a church. There is one special point I 
wish borne in mind, and that is, that in this chapel school the Holy Communion 
should be celebrated, that marking the difference between an ordinary room 
and a chapel such as I speak of. (Hear, hear.) Allow me to speak of my own 
experience amongst a very poor congregation for the space of something less 
than three years. We have got together our own people, and that is a most 
important point. It is easy enough to attract strangers from a distance by 
our particular work or mode of teaching, but our own people are those that we 
have to get hold of. (Cheers.) We have a regular congregation amongst the 
poor; the ordinary number of these is eighty. Last Sunday that was the 
number, the Sunday before it was eighty-seven. The gifts of these poor people 
would put to shame, with all respect to Lord Ebury oe it spoken, the grand 
church of St. George's, Hanover-square, from the way in which out of their 
deep poverty they contribute gladly to the necessities of others. Or if they 
have not got it themselves, they will beg to get it from others. Within the 
last month my poor people have collected for the suffering districts in Lanca- 
shire, at the evening service, a contribution amounting to no less than £16 
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from amongst themselves and friends, in no way stinting their other contri- 
butions. (Cneers.) 

There is another very important point that has been touched upon by my 
friend Mr, Cadman, that there must be an absence of all suspicion in our ser- 
vice. I desire to bring this forward most distinctly, because it lies at the root 
of all real success. I have known of missions in London begun and abandoned 
because the people would not come near them; they suspected there was 
something in the background, whether rightly or wrongly I ao not know, but 
they did not come, ana the missions had to be given up. On the other hand, 
if you are simply straightforward, doing the work as the Church of England in 
all its fulness, if there is no suspicion of any arriere pensSe towards the Church 
of Rome, you may do exactly what you like. It may take some little time for 
the people to know and feel this confidence, but perhaps I may be allowed to 
say, though it may appear rather personal and egotistical, that in the midst of 
the great St. George's-in-the-East riots, which disgraced London, when those 
rioters came to our chapel to stir up the same feeling there, they were utterly 
unable to do so, and found themselves treated as badly as they intended to 
treat others. 

One point that requires great consideration is the establishing of these 
missions into districts, otherwise there is the fear that precious time, trouble, 
and money may have been spent upon them in vain, and that all may fall through 
and the work come to an end. I therefore venture to call the attention of the 
Congress again to what Mr. Cadman has said, namely, that after a certain 
time, when the work has acquired consistency, where you have established the 
mission, the school, and the district gathering round it, and all the appliances 
of a parish, it then becomes most desirable that the clergyman should be en- 
abled to make his district a centre from which to go forth and carry on the same 
good work around him. 

In short, even in London the poor, rough, uneducated people are heartily 
with the Church. If only she be straightforward in her ministrations, if she 
shew a kind, bold, and respectful front towards the poor, and treat them with 
the same respect as the richer people, the same regard and consideration that 
is shewn to others, and if there be no suspicion of Romanizing, we may do 
what we like with them ; and in the next generation, if it please God, we shall 
have no mention of the alienated classes. (Loud applause.) 

Captain Bukbows. — I rise to say a word or two in support of the admirable 
paper which opened this day's proceedings : I agree with almost every word 
which fell from Mr. Herford. (Hear.) And* I hope that in so doing I shall 
not after all be disagreeing with one speaker in this room with whom I would 
almost rather agree than any one — I mean Archdeacon Denison. I am not 
at all sure that I do really disagree with him, for I think his remarks in opposi- 
tion to the view of Mr. Herford were rather with reference to agricultural 
than to town parishes. Now I have had some experience of town parishes, and 
especially as connected with the building of a church in this city of Oxford, 
where the one principle upon which we started was that of having perfectly 
free and unappropriated sittings. (Cheers.) I believe that, after all, the whole 
question as concerning urban and suburban districts turns on one point, 
whether the seats shall be appropriated or unappropriated: I believe that if 
you have seats at all appropriated, you will find yourselves in the midst of most 
of those evils of which everybody in this Congress has expressed their dis- 
approval, namely, the evils of the pew system. I do not believe, whatever pre- 
cautions you may take as to your appropriated sittings, you will do anything 
else in the world but establish pews under another name. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the short experience which we have had in this church of which I 
speak, (and I think that the thing to be valued in this Congress is the personal 
experience of each person of the place he himself is acquainted with, rather 
than mere theories,) and which church has now been opened about two months, 
of the many evils that were prophesied on all sides, not one, as far as I know, 
has occurred. (Hear.) It was said that it would not be possible for families 
to sit together. On the contrary, as far as I know, families have nearly always 
been able to sit together — if they come in time in the best place, if not, in the 
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worst, (hear, hear,) and I should like to know what practical evil results from 
that ? (Cheers.) Nothing in fact so tends to make people come in good time 
to church as the desire to be along with their families in good places. We 
have heard from a gentleman at this Congress — a layman — that it would be 
a very practical evil if a gentleman was to find himself between a chimney- 
sweeper and a miller. For my part, I should be extremely glad to find myself 
between ever so many chimney-sweepers and ever so many millers, (cheers,) 
and that not only from the feeling that I should be there amongst these 
alienated classes, whose absence I so deeply regret, (hear,) but because I feel 
certain that the dreaded evil is practically nothing, tor this chimney-sweeper 
and this miller would be the very persons, the one to wash himself, and the 
other to beat himself clean, before coming to sit down in the House of God. 
(Loud applause.) Nothing so tends to eive the poor self-respect and en- 
couragement to cleanliness, or so enables them to feel themselves at home in 
the Church of God, as the fact that they can go and sit where they like in the 
church. (Hear.) We heard another expression from Archdeacon Denison 
which, again, perhaps applies to agricultural districts, but which I certainly 
hope will not apply to new churches, and not long to our old parish churches, 
in the cities, viz. that the poor man would never take the rich man 9 8 place, 
I hope that in the new churches, at least, we shall not know what it is to 
have a rich man's place, (hear, hear,) and then we shall find no difiiculty 
about the poor man's dislike to taking it. I hope and trust that one result 
of our meeting will be, that we shall go from this Congress with a hearty 
desire and determination that whenever we have anything to do with building 
a church in such a locality as I have named, that church shall not only be free 
and unappropriated, but also, as in the case of the new church to which I 
have referred:, there shall be a large inscription declaring it to be free upon the 
doors of the church. (Applause.) 

Dr. Beady. — There is only one point in the paper that has been read by 
Mr. Cadman in which I differ from him, and that difference perhaps is more in 
degree than in fact. It is as to the division of parishes. My experience leads 
me to think that it is better for the parish to be divided into what we may call 
conventional districts, so that the incumbent may have his curates in one sense 
under his eye, and that the curates may each have a distinct part to minister to. 
In a large parish of 37,000 souls a man cannot be known to more than very few. 

I will mention a case in illustration of a view expressed by Archdeacon 
Denison. One of the churches built in our district — an iron church — was 
made absolutely free, and what was the feeling of the people P These poor 
people did not like a free church, and the very first Sunday thejicrote their 

1 to occupy. {Hear, hear.) 
entertain one for another, 
they ever intruded into a seat which was usually occu- 
pied by another. They are always very attentive, and we have no interruptions 
from people coining in late, because they know that they will not keep their 
seats unless they are occupied in time. Last Sunday we had a congregation 
of 800, and that in a district where there had been no church before, and 
where the population is of the very lowest degree, and has increased from 
4,000 to upwards of 10,000 in the last five years, and not long before there was 
no population at all — nothing but a marsh. 

I must express my deep sympathy in the work of Mr. Robins, of Clare 
Market. Those who are acquainted with London and its back settlements will 
know the up-hill work he has had for the last three years, and when you hear 
that out of an adult congregation of that chapel, which holds about 400 people, 
upwards of 100 are communicants, it testifies to the work that is going on 
amongst them. But the most fearful part of the whole thing is, that there is 
a jealousy of this work in the district, and I am afraid the mission will lose 
Mr. Robins' services. I therefore think that such a district should be made 
conventional, and so far quasi independent, until means are found to erect such 
districts into independent parishes. If the incumbent appoints a curate with 
the hope that when he can find means to erect a church he shall have the 
Incumbency, and be still permitted to minister amongst the people who love 
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him, and whose affection he has gained, I think we should very soon multiply 
these instances, and gain an enlarged regard for our Church, so that we should 
soon hear little of the alienated classes. If you throw your heart and soul 
into the work amongst these people, you are sure to find an undercurrent of 
good feeling, alienated though they be from the Church. (Hear, hear.) Look 
at the feeling that has been exhibited in the north in the midst of all their 
suffering, (hear, hear) ; it is perfectly marvellous. 

We hear from Dr. Hume how large a work has been done by the Dissenters. 
I am deeply grateful to them for having filled up the waste places of the 
Church, and that they have set themselves to preach the Gospel where the 
Church has neglected to do so. I feel that we owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to them, but the Church is now awakening to the danger of longer neglecting 
its work. I am sure that if all the clergy here present will resolve to throw 
themselves upon the laity, from whom, after all, their help and aid must come, 
and who are willing to follow wherever the clergy lead them, — if clergy and 
laity will unite together heartily to do the work of the Church, we shall soon 
see a great result. 

The Rev. W. Cadman explained that he had not spoken against singing at 
chapel services — he had been misunderstood on that point. 

Dr. Baylee. — As the Wesleyans have been mentioned to-day, I beg to state 
that any Churchman should be very careful of forming an opinion with regard 
to them. The question of local preachers is one of the greatest difficulties 
which the Wesleyans have to deal with, and I believe they would be very glad 
in most cases to dispense with them. 

The Rev. P. C. Massingbekd. — As much has been said as though pews had 
their origin amongst ourselves since the Reformation, it should, I think, be 
remembered that that view is not correct. There are undoubted existing 
documents which shew us that pews were in existence at the time of the 
Reformation — conclusive evidence, in fact, that there were certain allotted 
places assigned to great people before the Information — in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. 

With regard to seating the parishioners, it appears to me that my excellent 
friend the Archdeacon of Taunton has been a little misunderstood as to that. 
I must confess that on the subject of this free and open church movement, in 
which I sympathize very greatly indeed, my dilemma has always been as to 
the legal and constitutional right that the parishioners have by law to demand 
that the churchwardens should seat them, and assign them seats in their parish 
church. (Loud cheers.) That, I believe, was what my friend intended to refer 
to, and so long as that legal constitutional right exists, I do not quite see how 
we can arrive at a satisfactory decision on this point. 

One word with regard to children. No doubt there is great difficulty about 
placing our children at church, and no doubt they sometimes get weary of the 
service, and when they leave the school they sometimes cease to go to church. 
At the same time there is another view of the case to be taken. Is there one 
amongst us who does not remember, as amongst his dearest and happiest asso- 
ciations, the time when he knelt at church beside his father and his mother ? 
(Hear, hear.) Human nature being the same in the poor man's breast and in 
the poor child's home as it is in the hearts of our children and in our homes, 
it seems to me that we ought to try in some degree to give up the practice of 
marching them all in a line to church. (Hear, hear.) 

Then as to bird tending. As a country clergyman I am delighted to follow 
my excellent and dear friend Sir Charles Anderson, who has spoken so well on 
this subject, and I must be allowed to say that if all landlords and patrons were 
such as he, we should soon have a very different state of things. (Cheers.) It 
is true that our boys are taken away very early from school, and I am sorry 
for it ; at the same time one always feels very great reluctance to complain of 
it, for what is it that we teach our children at school ? To do their duty in " that 
state of life in which it has pleased God to call them." It is not our business 
to tell them, and to tell their parents, that they are not doing their duty whilst 
they are earning an honest living by any means whatever, (hear) ; on the con- 
trary, a good man continues to be a good man by fulfilling his duty, be it what 
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it may; it is an excellent thing to teach a boy to read, bat it is a better 
thing to teach him to do his duty. (Hear, hear.) Teach him by all means to 
say his prayers, teach him to love God, and then yon have done better even 
than teaching him to read ; but if yon will go and follow the boy, and sit with 
him for a minute under a hedge in the field in which he is tending these birds, 
and teach him there to learn the lesson which you would teach him if he were 
able to come to the school, you do much to encourage him to return to the 
8unday school when his period of bird tending is over, and you will find that 
that boy will ever remember and love you. (Cheers.) 

One word as to the Offertory collection for the poor. Although that collec- 
tion is certainly to be partly appropriated to other purposes, I am very jealous 
indeed of its being considered that it is to be appropriated only to those pur- 
poses, and not to the poor themselves. (Hear, hear.) It is the poor of Christ 
who are committed to the love and affection of all Christians, ana especially of 
those whom God has blessed with means ; and if we are to restore the Offertory 
collection altogether, we must not forget that part of our duty. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Canon TiiEVOft. — I was once of the same sentiments as the gen- 
tleman opposite, before I became a town minister, as to free and unappropriated 
seats, but I confess that my experience of seventeen years as a town minister 
has entirely converted me to the sentiments of Archdeacon Denison. I am 
quite certain that the introduction of free and unappropriated seats at York 
would empty the churches of all the old parishioners. I have made it a point 
to make enquiry upon this subject, and whilst I should admire and respect the 
great work done m London and other places, I think those are of an excep- 
tional character. I am convinced that these churches will always be exceptions, 
and that the great rule of the parish church throughout England must be that 
to which Archdeacon Denison has referred, namely, the churchwardens' seating 
the people in their own places, according to their ranks and degrees. 

Robert Brett, Esq. — I am sorry that I have not the extreme satisfaction of 

S roving ray friend Archdeacon Denison in the wrong, which I am sure I could 
o if I naa sufficient time. I think I could have shewn him the working of 
a town church, and not only one but several, in which the people do like the 
non-appropriative system. They come to these churches by hundreds, and they 
would come by thousands if there was room for them. They are thankful to 
come, and they will stand during the whole service rather than not attend at 
all. (Hear, hear.) With regard to what a previous speaker has said, I may 
say that I have sat beside a chimney-sweeper at church with great satisfaction 
in the execution of my duty as churchwarden. (Hear, hear.) I feel it my duty 
as a churchwarden not to monopolize a seat to my own use, but to stand at the 
west end of the church and arrange such accommodation as I can for all the 
persons who come as long as there is a square inch to spare, and I have seen 
a chimney-sweeper come in, and with extreme satisfaction have I held my book 
out for the man to look over, although I found he was not able to read. He 
kindled up when he saw the whole congregation rise and recite the Creed, and 
he went through the whole of it with earnestness and heartiness ; he went 
through the Lord's Prayer, and then he walked out of the church. He had 
exercised an act of faith and worship, and who can tell what good it might 
have done the soul of that man P Now if that church had been an appropriated 
one, in all probability the man would have just looked within the door and gone 
away again, perhaps for ever. (Hear, hear.) I can unequivocally assert that 
if only churchwardens will do their duty, if they will take the trouble each Sunday 
to see that the persons who come into their church shall be seated, and to act 
upon the principle that he who comes first shall have the best seat, I believe all 
the stiff English prejudices against free seats, and in favour of fixed places, 
would vanish at once, and we should have no more difficulty upon this question. 
The people will feel it a great privilege to them that they can go in and wor- 
ship God without let or hindrance from churchwarden, oeadle, or any other 
functionary, and would be glad to help forward the system which confers such 
inestimable blessings on many of our town parishes. Allow me to ask, how is 
the churchwarden, with a population of eight thousand people around, to allot 
seats to all parishioners P 1 say to them all, however poor, " Come in, and 
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you may have your seat ; come in, and take any seat that you may find vacant." 
When I have done that, I feel that I have done my duty, and I am sure if other 
churchwardens will do the same, next year, when we meet, we shall find that 
the free-church movement has made rapid strides. 

The President. — One word before we separate. Very many of my brother 
clergymen present, and some churchwardens, may imagine that silence gives 
consent, and so my silence might lead in a great many parishes to a great deal 
of subsequent trouble in country parishes and others upon the allotment of 
seats. It must be distinctly understood, then, that the churchwardens have the 
duty by law of seating the parishioners. The first consideration which seems to 
me to have been forgotten by my dear friend Mr. Brett, and others, is, that 
be the men chimney-sweepers, or millers, or gentlemen, you cannot at the same 
time have two men occupying the same place in the church, not even if they 
are chimney-sweepers or millers. Where the one is, there the other cannot be. 
And therefore where the question is, as it is so often, how to find seats in the 
church for the parishioners, it resolves itself into this,— -t» what way shall the 
seat A — not a pew, mind you, but the seat A— be filled, say for the next four 
Sundays ? Is there any advantage in its being filled by one set of persons one 
Sunday, by another set of persons on another Sunday, and another set of per- 
sons on the third ; or is it not the better thing of the two that the same per- 
sons should sit in the same seat P There is no appropriation in this. With 
regard to the churchwarden's duty, of course it must be understood as not ex- 
tending to seats which are by faculty taken out of the power of the bishop, and 
so out of the power of the churchwarden, who in this respect is not the repre- 
sentative of the laity, as my generally correct friend Archdeacon Denison in- 
correctly said, but the officer of the bishop ; but in the case of all non-faculty- 
appropriated seats, the churchwarden has the right of seating every parishioner 
according to his rank ; and if he says, for instance, to the family of the chimney- 
sweeper, " If you come next Sunday and the Sunday after, and so on to the 
end of the month, you and yours may sit there ; but if you do not come the 
seat shall not be kept empty, but another chimney-sweeper shall have it till he 
ceases to come," then he will have maintained the law, and you may have your 
church full, and in that way you let people know where they can nnd a place. 
Now I am anxious that all snould find a place, especially for the protection of 
the poor, because I know there are many churches in which because they are 
free the poor are wholly thrust out. That is the great danger. You may build 
a church, for instance, in London, with a very poor population near to it ; you 
may have an admirable service, and you may let every seat be free and unap- 
propriated, and let a very energetic man be at the head of it, and manage it to 
admiration — and what will follow ? why, the crinolines will fill the church. 

In my immediate neighbourhood in Sussex, on the sea coast, we have had 
a free church, and what has been the consequence ? The poor people have come 
habitually and sat upon those seats down to the month 01 August, when London 
empties itself into the sea, and then they have found every place taken by the 
rich, and have been turned out, and ceased to be church-goers. If the church- 
warden had stood firm he would have said to the rich man, " You shall not sit 
there ; I have seated there the admirable chimney-sweeper of this place, and as 
long as he and his family stay, you, although you may have £30,000 a-year, 
shall not take it." Therefore have — not pews mind you, which are an abomina- 
tion, (cheers) — but have frequently re-allotted seats in the church. As to pews, 
my dear friend the Bishop of Tasmania has given the following definition in 
the Synod of Tasmania : — " A person sitting in a pew, a pew-renter: a person who 
in consideration of certain sums of money paid is entitled to sit on a bench 
with a door to it." (Laughter.) 

I am anxious that it should be distinctly understood what the duty of the 
churchwarden and of the clergyman is, because I do believe that here lies the 
great danger, one to which Mr. Hubbard has alluded. I think we make a fatal 
mistake if we confound together a church in which the parishioners are from 
time to time seated according to their quality, with a church the area of which 
is occupied by exclusive pews ; the one is the Church's true system, the other 
is the Church's abuse. (Applause.) 
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ON RELIGIOUS VOWS. 
{Supplementary to the Discussion on " Sisterhoods") 

On the termination of the discussion on Open Churches, Archdeacon 
Denison rose and said: — I have undertaken, with your Lordship's per- 
mission, at the request of many members of this Congress, which I un- 
derstand represents many more minds still, to ask this Congress to do this 
morning what will I hope have the effect of removing a widely prevailing un- 
easiness, and of doing justice to the Congress generally. Your Lordship, at 
the close of our yesterday's session, with your wonted plainness and clearness 
of thought and power of language, most admirably ascertained and fixed in the 
belief of this meeting what is the true position of the Church of England in 
respect of what are commonly called religious votes, (Hear, hear.) All that is 
now wanted by those on whose behalf I have undertaken to address the Con- 
gress, is to place this judgment of your Lordship's on record, as accepted by the 
Congress in a more formal way. I have, therefore, with the concurrence of 
those who have spoken to me on this matter, undertaken to place this resolution 
before the meeting; : — " That this Congress gladly and thankfully adopts the 
words of their President, the Lord Bishop of the diocese, at the close of their 
session of yesterday, Wednesday, July 9th, in respect of religious vows, de- 
siring that it be distinctly understood that the warm approval given to the 
paper of the Rev. Thomas Thellusson Carter is not to be taken as extending to 
the advocacy of any institution of the rules of which vows of obedience, either 
for a time or for life, form any part, nor any manner of promise or vow, beyond 
a promise to abide unreservedly by the rules of the institution during con- 
tinuance in it." 

The Rev. F. C. Massingberd begged to second the resolution. 

The Rev. R. Seymour. — Without passing any opinion or saying what I 
think of what has been proposed by Archdeacon Denison, I hope your Lordship 
will not comply with this requisition. Not only is it a violation of the prin- 
ciples and rules which I understood your Lordship to lay down at the com- 
mencement of our proceedings, (cries of Hear, hear,) but it will also be doing 
that which the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury declined to do. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Hubbard mentioned, as a further reason against asking the meeting to 
confirm the proposed resolution, viz. that many present that day had not heard 
his Lordship's observations of the day before ; he was himself in that position, 
and must respectfully decline to affirm what he had not heard. (Cheers.) 

Archdeacon Churton. — As I believe I gave occasion to your Lordship's 
observations — {The President — By no means ; they were not at all owing to 
what you said) — I wished to explain that since the meeting of yesterday I 
have received the most positive assurances on the part of one of the speakers 
yesterday, (one whose name I am not authorized to mention, though it could 
not be mentioned in this place without honour,) that there was no intention 
in what was read, or what was said by the speakers who preceded me, to give 
anything like a sanction to what is understood by the system of religious vows. 
(Hear, hear.) With that explanation, perhaps the resolution whicn has been 
proposed, and in which I entirely concur, may not be considered necessary. 
(Cheers.) 

The President. — I would very strongly advise the movers not to ask me 
to put this resolution. I believe that there is no doubt, and no real difference 
of opinion, in the feeling of this Congress as a body upon this question, (cheers,) 
but there may be a great doubt whether it would be in order to put it, (hear, 
hear,) whether it is expedient to put it, (hear, hear,) whether it would be just 
to the absent to put it, (hear) ; for then no doubt a great many persons would 
vote against the resolution who agree in the spirit of it. (Hear, hear.) That 
being the case, the feeling and meaning of the Congress having been so un- 
equivocally expressed that the purpose has been really substantially gained, 
does not my Venerable friend endanger its apparent gain by asking me to put 
it to the Congress ? (Loud cheers.) 

Archdeacon Denison then withdrew the resolution. 
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My Loud Bishop, — I am painfully conscious of my incompetence 
to handle so great a subject as the one assigned me, and I feel that 
an apology is due to yourself, and to all the members of this influ- 
ential Congress, for my undertaking the task, and more especially to 
those our Fathers in God who preside over our Church abroad, and 
the very sight of whom ought to kindle anew among us the flame of 
missionary zeal. 

The subject entrusted to me by your committee naturally falls 
under two heads : 1. How to get men ; and then, 2. How best, when 
found, to prepare them for their work. To there being an urgent 
need of more labourers in our vast mission-field, all acquainted with 
the pressing wants of our Colonial Church, with her forty-one 
dioceses, and with our hitherto few, faint, and feeble attacks upon 
the strongholds of heathendom, with one voice witness. A few 
stragglers have been sent to do the work of armies, one single 
labourer oftentimes placed where even a hundred would find the 
work of harvesting well-nigh impossible. A few grains of Gospel 
truth have been dropped here and there, where seed should have 
been sown with large and liberal hand broad-cast. The work stands 
still through lack of workmen. The cry of old from Macedonia was 
for men ; it was not, ' Send us copies of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures/ but, ' Come over yourselves.' The voice of that cry was never, 
I believe, in any age of the Church so intense, so loud, so deep, so 
ceaselessly repeated, so re-echoed from north to south, from east to 
west, as in this our day. Our own Church in Christian England 
and Wales has about 18,000 pastors, and these are found too few : 
the missionary clergy of our two great missionary Societies, sent forth 
to evangelise well-nigh a world, number only 687 ! The students 
in our two home missionary colleges do not amount to 100 : St. 
Augustine's has only 42, Islington not more than 55. Such is the 
Propaganda of our English Church ! I am not unmindful that we 
have also some few colonial colleges. I was glad to hear last year 
at St. Augustine's annual commemoration, from the lips of its muni- 
ficent founder, whose praise is in the Churches, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
that he regarded its present chapel merely as a temporary one, and 
that he had from the first looked forward to the day when their 
growing numbers would necessitate the rebuilding of the large ancient 
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abbey church of St. Peter and St. Paul, now lying in ruins, within the 
college's domain. May our missionary students at St. Augustine's 
soon be reckoned by hundreds, and not, as now, by tens ! 
Our first enquiry seems to be, — 

1. Of what style and stamp of men are to be our missionaries? 

2. How, in what way, are these to be called forth ? 
Missionaries, it appears to me, ought to be of five types. We 

want, — 

1. The apostle — the overseer, the ruler, and director of the 
Church. 

2. The tried English parish priest — the man who can carry his 
home-bought experience with him into the desert wastes. 

3. The younger man — the man set apart at Ordination for mis- 
sionary work. 

4. The native — to whom we look almost entirely for the building 
up of the Churches we plant, and from which class we hope even to 
supply their episcopate. This fourth missionary type does not, I 
think, come under my subject to-day. It is a matter in which we 
are, at present, merely feeling oar way, and for the consideration 
rather of our workers abroad than for us at home. 

5. The missionary woman. Would we present the Church in all 
her completeness to the heathen world, the deaconess, and sister, 
and Bible-woman (as we have heard is the case with the party soon 
to set out to the Sandwich Islands) must form a portion of our 
mission bands. Let not man usurp the whole of the glory, reward, 
and blessing attached to missionary work. Shall not woman be 
allowed her share ? 

Our supply of missionaries must be chiefly of the third class — the 
younger man ; for he is free from parochial and some family ties. 
He has no post to relinquish, no flock of which to give up the 
tending, no wife, no children whose chance of health and education 
in foreign climes must not be altogether overlooked. He is ready 
for transplanting, not yet being rooted deeply. He may hope at 
once to strike down his roots in any congenial soil. It is, then, to 
this third class I shall restrict what I have to say. 

Whence then, are these younger men to come ? Where shall we 
look for them ? 

First and foremost to our Universities. To Oxford and Cambridge 
we look for the pioneers and foremost soldiers of our mission-bands. 
The Church justly demands for her work abroad, from these great 
schools of learning, some of her choicest and ablest sons. She asks, 
and has a right to ask, not the refuse, but the best — men of the high- 
est intellectual powers, of the most varied accomplishments, of the 
fairest promise. 

The great question seems to be, how is our Church to make this 
call to mission-work reach men reared in these mixed schools of 
learning? How shall she announce to them, "The Master calleth 
you V } Much doubtless might be done by men of missionary zeal 
in different colleges. Reference might frequently be made to mis- 
nonary work in college sermons. The duty of propagating God's 
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truth, according to our means and opportunities, the wide world over, 
might be taught as an obligation resting on all Christian men as 
much as praver and the relief of Christ's poor. Missionary pub- 
lications might be placed in the hands of some. As regards the 
University at large, may I be allowed to throw out the suggestion 
whether one of the Select Preachers might not be appointed with 
a special view to missionary work ? But what I believe would do 
more than all, would be a plan warmly advocated by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, and the idea of which has been, I understand 
from him, well received by some men of influence and position, — the 
appointment of a Missionary Professor in our Universities, one who 
should be the centre of missionary information, one who should 
acquaint himself not merely with the various missions of our own 
Church, but also with those of Dissenting bodies and of the Church 
of Rome : many a lesson might we learn both from their failures 
and successes. This Professor might give lectures on the various 
systems of Mahomedanism, of Buddhism, and that of Confucius, &c, 
A friend of mine who lately came into contact with various mis- 
sionaries of our two great Societies in the Levant, found they 
knew nothing whatever of the details of the system of Mahomed- 
anism, which system they had been sent forth to counterwork and 
overthrow; they had had no special training for this their special 
work. The past and present history of missions, and of the false 
religions of the world, might surely form a course of lectures most 
interesting to many a student. This Professor of Missions might 
arrange the preaching of missionary sermons and the holding of 
missionary meetings, and endeavour in various ways to arouse a mis- 
sionary spirit. His being known to be disconnected with any mis- 
sionary society, an independent witness to the reality and progress of 
missionary work, and money-raising forming no part of his duty, 
would pave his way not a little for his cause finding sympathy with 
those with whom he might speak or plead. It would be well were 
the Professor one who had himself laboured in the missionary field. 
One difficulty, of course, is the endowment of the Professorship. May 
I be permitted, my Lord, in passing, to throw out the idea whether 
such an object might be no unfitting memorial of him who, leading 
the vanguard of our Central African Mission, has by his early death 
awaked a chord of sympathy in our breasts which may do far more 
for his mission than the longest life could have effected. Such lives 
are never wasted : from such a death, life is sure to spring. 

It would be well, also, if the subject of missions could be brought 
systematically before the minds of men before they reach our Uni- 
versities —at our public schools. Many a boy might, I doubt not, 
be thereby led to regard a missionary's life as a life the most satis- 
fying, and the most like that of Christ. Whatever else in education 
is omitted, this should be inculcated, that to propagate the truth is 
man's highest, worthiest aim. 

That University men and men of gentle birth make the best 
missionaries we cannot for one moment doubt: the better the 
material the better the missionary. As yet, however, Oxford and 
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Cambridge have not supplied their due quota for the Church's work 
abroad. With some most bright exceptions, their sons have not 
hastened to the help of the Lord against the mighty. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel lately founded four Exhibitions, 
two at Oxford and two at Cambridge, of the value of £150 per 
annum, for those graduates who desired to qualify themselves for 
the work of an evangelist in India. A day of election was fixed and 
announced, but not one single candidate in either University ap- 
peared. Our Universities can supply men for our nation's secular 
work abroad ; why should they not send forth some for the far higher 
and nobler work of the Church P With our Church at home's con- 
tinual cry, however, for more and more men; with our country's 
waking up to the fact of vast heathen masses in the midst amongst 
ourselves ; with our consequently yearly increasing staff of clergy in 
our town-parishes, we cannot reasonably expect our Universities to 
furnish us with all the missionaries we need for our foreign fields of 
labour. We must turn our eyes elsewhere, and beat up recruits in 
other quarters. We must go to other classes of society, and see 
what they will give us. Here lies an almost untilled field — supplies 
as yet hardly drawn upon at all. Dissent has found in the middle 
class her preachers and emissaries : in the great influential middle class 
has lain hitherto her strength. Here she has found men of great 
earnestness, and power, and vigour ; men willing to spend and to be 
spent for Christ. Here we shall find an almost inexhaustible supply 
for missionary work. Here is an opening, a vent for young and 
ardent minds eager to do God's work. They are ready to work for 
the Church if the Church will let them. If she won't, Dissent will. 
Make such men missionaries of the Church, and you at once check 
and weaken Dissent, whilst you propagate the truth. ^ You not only 
secure to the Church the man who might have proved a zealous 
preacher of Dissent, but you gather into the Church the sympathies 
of numbers of families from amongst whom you take these men. 
An eminent colonial bishop of our Church well said, " The great 
difficulty of the English Church was to get across the counter." 
Here seems a way of getting them to come across the counter to us. 
I heard yesterday of a promising young man in the north of England 
who desired to take Holy Orders in the Church, and went to a Dis- 
senting theological college merely because it was cheaper. 

Missionary work may prove, I believe, a golden link between the 
middle class and the Church. And not merely from our farmers and 
tradesmen may we obtain very many young men well qualified both 
physically and mentally, for missionary labour, but the families of our 
poor professional men, our clergy, lawyers, and surgeons, will furnish 
a large number. It is generally found that none are more willing 
to undergo all sorts of hardships and privations than those of gentle 
birth : vast is the advantage winch accrues from the innate tact and 
delicacy of feeling such bring with them to their ministerial work. 

The difficulty hitherto has been, in cases such as these, t[ie want 
of the pecuniary means of carrying on the boy's education until he 
is old enough for entrance into a missionary college. Missionary 
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colleges do not want him before the age of nineteen or twenty, as 
they desire that their coarse of training, which extends over three 
years, should end with ordination. When he is about the age of 
fifteen or so, his parents feel they can no longer pay more for his 
education : it is time he maintains himself. The career of a mis- 
sionary is, he sees, one closed to him ; he must not think of it ; his 
missionary aspirations are nipped in the bud ; he engages in some 
trade or calling, and is lost to the missionary cause. But it may 
be asked, why not take as candidates young men of the age of 
twenty and upwards, and thus get over the difficulty of having to 
provide for this intermediate time between school and St. Augustine's? 
Would it not be well also to take those who, through their en- 
gaging in the business of life, must have picked up some knowledge 
of the world? I would certainly give the preference, cateris paribus, 
to a candidate of twenty years and upwards over one of younger 
age ; but I venture to assert that men of this age are either not to 
be had in sufficient numbers, or if to be had of the age, their pre- 
viously defective education renders them too frequently wholly in- 
eligible. The Missionary Scholarship Association, in the diocese 
of Chester, had in the year 1861 twenty-four applications for aid 
from young men whose ages ran from twenty to twenty-five. Most 
of the applicants, however, were found so ignorant, that it was im- 
possible for the committee, at their age, to accept them; and the 
committee expressed their conviction that it is best that candidates 
should be under eighteen years of age. At the age of twenty and 
upwards it is uphill work to a young man acquiring a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and such other knowledge as is indispensable 
for a missionary candidate. Energy and indomitable perseverance 
can do much, but it is a great effort, as I can speak from the expe- 
rience I have recently acquired. I would have no restriction what- 
ever as to age : secure a good candidate whenever you can get him. 

An important question is, What are we to expect in a candidate P 
The first thing is to sift, as far as possible, his motives ; to see that 
his desire for missionary work springs from no wish of rising a step 
in social life, but from a longing to propagate Christ's reign. 
The next thing of importance is to find out whether he has the mens 
sana in corpore sano. He must be one likely to endure hardness. 
We should find out also whether he is apt to learn, and is likely to 
be able to use duly his organs of speech. 

What as to change of mind? Will not some chosen at the early 
age of sixteen turn back ? Doubtless we must be sufficiently lavish 
of our good seed to leave a broad margin for what fowls of the air 
may pick up. All seeds do not germinate ; all fruit does not ripen : 
shall we accuse the Author of all things of waste P 

I was confirmed in my view of the absolute necessity of securing 
lads before swallowed up by some trade or calling, by the opinion 
expressed by the Et. Rev. Metropolitan of Southern Africa, the Bishop 
of Capetown ; and perhaps he will allow me to quote words from 
a letter I received from him in the year 1858 : — " I rejoice to hear 
of any attempt to train young men during the time which must elapse 
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between their leaving parochial and other schools and going to St. 
Augustine's. I believe that many, who might have become valuable 
missionaries, are lost to the Church for lack of some intermediate 
system of training." Missionary pupilships to support lads during 
this intermediate space of time, of which I am glad to say there are 
now not less than eighteen, were set on foot in the diocese of 
Salisbury; and some other missionary studentship associations in 
other dioceses have relaxed their rules, so as to allow of their 
assisting junior candidates. It is so with the diocese of Exeter, 
and with that of Bath and Wells. Exeter College, in this Uni- 
versity, has for some time past maintained a student at St. Au- 
gustine's. Would that other Colleges and Halls would follow this 
good example ! I believe that money could not be better expended 
by the wealthy than (as was the practice of the good and great in 
olden time) by supporting poor scholars, either at our Universities 
or at some missionary college. It is well, I think, when in a dio- 
cese each rural deanery has its own sub-association and its own 
student. Many more missionary students are likely to be sup- 
ported in this way than when a larger district unites. The Theo- 
logical Colleges of Cuddesdon and Wells support each their own 
missionary student, at St. Augustine's College or elsewhere. 

The excellent Warden of St. Augustine's, whose absence I am 
sure we all regret to-day, states that Rule V. of the Missionary 
Union of St. Augustine's, which binds its members, whose circum- 
stances favour it, to search out promising candidates for missionary 
work, has been found very useful. 

Training. — Now as to the training missionaries ; and on this point 
I am aware I must be very brief. 

As regards the training of our first-class missionaries, — our gra- 
duates of Oxford and Cambridge, who desire to be ordained to 
missionary work at once, — I find there is very considerable difference 
of opinion. Some would have them spend a year or two at St. 
Augustine's, or at a missionary college they would establish here 
in Oxford, studying the language and the system of philosophy of 
the country in which they are about to do the work of an evan- 
gelist ; while others recommend their losing no time in repairing at 
once to their distant fields of labour. On this important point I 
do not feel qualified to offer any opinion. The Chinese language 
has, I know, been rapidly acquired by some in the country itself: 
one missionary there lately learnt to preach and teach in it in ten 
months. 

It is, then, of our second-class missionaries I would now speak, 
and of their preparatory training before of sufficient age or acquire- 
ments to enter a missionary college. One plan, originated by Mr. 
Goldie, in this diocese, is that of missionary pupil teachers, who are 
employed a portion of their time in the parochial schools. But this 
plan seems to apply only to a limited number. The plan I have 
now tried for two years, has been the bringing our missionary 
pupils together in one house. We first of all connected it with 
the grammar-school of the town, but this was not found to answer; 
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the age of some of our pupils did not admit of their being classed 
and taught with the boys. As a separate institution, the Mission 
House works, I am thankful to say, well ; our present pupils are 
of ages varying from sixteen to twenty-three, and they are of many 
classes of society. We have the sou of a clergyman, of an iron- 
monger, of a publican, a farmer, a master mariner, a professor of 
French, and a surgeon. The course of training I would recommend 
for such, would be thorough instruction in the elements of Latin 
and Greek. In cases where there seems hardly time for the study 
of two dead languages, I would sacrifice the Latin to the Greek. 
The Apostles wrote Greek, and apostolic messengers should be able 
to read it. The Latin is a mere ornament, or at least a irap€pyov 
in comparison : — " A Latinless friar may be useless in the Roman 
Church, but a Greekless gospeller is a much poorer creature any- 
where.^ There should be abundant teaching of divinity, so that 
our pupils may prove mighty in the Scriptures. Pearson on the 
Creed should be a text-book. To these I would add arithmetic, 
Euclid and algebra, history, geography, English composition, 
music, some slight knowledge of medicine, and what I consider 
highly important, elocution ; for you cannot too soon, nor too per- 
sistently, break in, ply, strengthen, and make articulate the tongue 
that is to speak strange idioms ; moreover, the practice improves the 
ear as well, and gives it a capacity of discriminating unaccustomed 
sounds. Carpentering, gardening, printing, &c, may usefully oc- 
cupy some portion of the day; and I would encourage all manly 
pursuits and games, — everything in short, which may tend to 
strengthen the bodily frame, such as swimming, cricket, &c. I 
have found it well to employ the pupils in teaching, in the schools 
of the parish, both in the Sunday and night schools, and I feel dis- 
posed to add to this, the taking a class occasionally in the day 
school : teaching teaches. To one or two of our elder pupils 
some work has been given as district visitors. The great thing, 
however, for the teacher of such pupils ever to keep before him and 
before their minds, is the spiritual part of the work, — the discipline, 
training, and sanctification of the inner man. They are spiritual men 
that are needed to raise a spiritual temple ; no other labourers can 
possibly do the work. We want men of faith and love, of humility 
and gentleness, who will in meekness instruct those that oppose 
themselves ; we want meli filled with Christ's love, and taught by 
the Spirit of God. That there are men enough in the bosom of 
our beloved mother Church, and more than enough, both for our 
home and mission work, I believe with my whole heart Wherever 
God has work, there, we may rest assured, He has also workmen. 
The men are waiting ; waiting to be called out — called out by God, 
in answer to our prayers ; prayers united, fervent, effectual, day by 
day offered up in the closet, in the assembled family, in the House 
of prayer, and then, (and the time may not be very far distant,) 
when the Lord gives the word, great shall be the company of the 
preachers ! 
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My Lord Bishop, — In speaking of Missions before such an 
audience as the present, we have the satisfaction of feeling that 
there are no preliminary difficulties, as regards the obligation to 
engage in this sacred duty, to be encountered and overcome. As 
Churchmen we are all pledged to the work, and as earnest Church- 
men we are ever desirous to redeem the pledges we have given. 
The task which lies before me to-day, therefore, is simply to offer 
with all humility some few remarks upon the methods of prosecuting 
mission-work. 

I deem it unnecessary to do more than state at the outset one 
grand principle, which duty, affection, and policy alike dictate ; that 
wherever there are Englishmen in need of the means of grace, our 
first call is to supply that need. In no other way can we fulfil the 
terms of our Lord's command; and neglect will certainly cast a 
blight over all our efforts in that which is to many the more ex- 
citing field of missionary labour, the regions of heathendom. Beason 
and all experience join to prove, that it is vain for the Christian 
teacher to propound the great truths of our holy religion in the ears 
of those before whose eyes is the daily spectacle of men of the same 
race as himself denying in their lives every doctrine which they 
profess. The grand announcements of the missionary cannot fail 
in such cases to be regarded as barren theories which, as having 
no influence upon practice, are unworthy of investigation or belief. 
I would, then, first pledge this Congress to strengthen the hands 
of all those who are seeking to build up the Church among our 
colonists, in the faith that thus we shall most effectually promote 
the evangelization of the heathen. With respect to the best methods 
of carrying on this department of our work, it is not for me to 
speak in the presence of those Eight Reverend Fathers to whom it 
has been committed by the Church ; men of whom, I trust, we 
may here be allowed to testify the feeling of all Englishmen, — that 
by none of her children has so much lustre been shed upon our 
common mother as by them ; that none, in their lives of loving self- 
sacrifice, have tended so much to illustrate the apostolic character 
of the episcopate, as the bishops of the Church in the colonies. 

I pass, next, to speak of that other great branch of missionary 
labour, our work among the. heathen; and here the first question 
is, ' Whither shall we go?' To reply, that 'The field is the world/ 
is not sufficient. The general who leads an army to invade the 
territories of an enemy, will select as his points of entrance such 
places as afford secure bases for future operations, and offer the 
fairest prospects of success. Similarly, when we are about to 
assault the dominions of Satan, a careful consideration of the cir- 
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cumstances, political and otherwise, of the tribes we seek to reach, 
will be found to prevent many a vain outlay of valuable treasure, 
and still more valuable lives. The limits of this paper forbid my 
bringing forward illustrations, which are to be found in the history 
of missionary exertions, to shew the importance of this remark : 
and I proceed to consider, secondly, the enquiry, ' Whom shall we 
send to commence the attack, the merchant and the artizan, or the 
missionary V Shall we be bold to believe that God's own Gospel 
is the best engine wherewith to break down the strongholds of 
Satan, or shall we have resort, in the first instance, to machinery 
which man has elaborated, and which we call civilization ? My own 
humble opinion will be seen from the manner in which I have 
stated the question. We despise not civilization ; but we know from 
experience that Christianity will of a certainty induce civilization, 
though, on the contrary, civilization does not so generally induce 
Christianity. 

We determine, then, to send missionaries to found the Church 
of Christ. How shall their mission be constituted f Here, again, 
I feel relieved from the necessity of resorting to any lengthened 
argument. We are all committed to one form of Church organi- 
zation : I mean, that as at home we should not be content unless 
we enjoyed the ministrations of those three orders, which from 
the first and purest ages have ever been recognised in Catholic 
Christendom, so abroad we may not mangle the symmetry of that 
body which bears the impress of the Divine hand, but are bound 
to give to our foreign brethren those benefits which we believe to 
flow from the healthy exercise of all its parts here. In a wqrd, we 
cannot say we are founding a Church, unless we are establishing 
the ministry, in its threefold order of bishops, priests, and deacons. 

To descend to a lower ground. I believe that by sending forth 
bishops to preside over our missionaries, we shall be giving them 
-increased courage and energy in their work, and ensuring the effi- 
ciency of their missions. I can say from experience, that questions 
are continually occurring in the solution of which every missionary 
must feel that he would far rather be armed with the authoritative 
decision of his bishop, than the opinion of any body of men which 
lacked the force 'of ecclesiastical sanction. Again, where much work 
has to be done, and the means to accomplish it are small, economy is 
the best policy. What I have seen guides me to this conclusion, 
that the money available for any given mission is far more likely to 
be profitably expended, if entrusted by our home Societies to one 
living in the province, invested with episcopal responsibility, and in 
pursuance of that responsibility taking pains to make himself ac- 
quainted with the special circumstances of each mission, than by 
sub-committees living at a distance. Such committees must be 
guided by the representations made to them, and these represent- 
ations will vary not so much according to the merits of the case, 
as according to the powers of those who make them. The man of 
action is not always the best pleader, and hence it often happens 
that those missions which really demand strengthening and en- 
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largement pine under difficulties, whilst others of less importance 
rejoice in abundance. 

I proceed to offer, in the next place, some few remarks upon the 
qualifications of the missionary. It is needless to say that we pre- 
suppose genuine piety and earnest zeal for the salvation of the souls 
of men to form the basis of his character. These, however, al- 
though essential, are not all that are necessary. Perhaps there is 
no post which calls for such varied powers as that of a missionary 
to the heathen. Certainly, I must confess that never have I so 
much regretted the loss in early life of any opportunity of enlarging 
and expanding my mind, as when engaged in a foreign mission. 
Duties the most diverse claim attention ; characters the most varied 
require to be studied and dealt with; intellects the most subtle 
and the most debased will have to be confuted in argument or 
elevated by teaching. The missionary, therefore, should be a man 
of ready resource, sound judgment, exteusive information, self- 
reliant, cheerful and patient in temper ; and strong common sense 
should be the bond bracing all his other qualities into a useful 
working whole. 

It is important that the missionary should go out soon after the 
completion of his education. From twenty-three to twenty-six are 
golden years in his career. In these both mind and body will most 
easily be moulded to the peculiarities of custom and climate of his 
adopted country. The task, moreover, of acquiring the language 
will be less difficult to most men at this period than later in life ; 
and this is a matter upon which we must lay especial stress. Let 
every missionary be instructed, that to qualify himself to teach his 
people in their own tongue, is his first missionary duty. I know 
the temptation to a zealous mind at once to begin preaching, and 
therefore of necessity to resort to interpreters. But I would offer 
my earnest warning against this as a real temptation ; when once 
yielded to, it is full of danger to the missionary's subsequent effi- 
ciency. The rule of the Church Societies in Southern India, which 
binds their agents to pursue the study of the native language, if 
possible, at a country station for a given period, and to pass an 
examination therein, before they are permitted to assume charge of 
a mission, is one worthy of universal adoption. Whilst on this 
point, I would further observe, that it would be well if those who 
are appointed to preside over and assist in our educational insti- 
tutions, even where English is the chief medium of instruction, 
were called upon to reside for some time where they shall be 
brought into close contact with native customs, and learn some- 
what of the language. It is needless to remark upon the assist- 
ance which the teacher will thus derive from the ability to throw 
himself into the ways of thought and feeling of those whom he 
has to teach. 

Let us now view the missionary at work. His first effort will be 
to make himself one with the people among whom he is to live. 
Nothing that interests them will appear trivial to him. It is thus 
he will gain a real influence over them, secure their confidence, and 
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predispose them to listen to his instructions; whilst at the same 
time he will be preparing his own mind to sympathize with theirs, 
and learn the art of communicating successfully those truths the 
knowledge of which it is his duty to impart. His preaching will 
find its best models in the sermons of St. Paul, recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Reason not ridicule, love not scorn, will be its 
prevailing characteristic. The catechetical has proved to be the 
best form of address, not however to the exclusion in each sermon 
of passages of heartfelt, impassioned exhortation. Preaching alone, 
however, will not suffice. The heathen must learn what Christianity 
is before they can believe it ; and it has been found to be an ex* 
cellent plan to form catechumens into classes, to whom each day, 
after Morning and Evening Prayer, a portion of Scriptural truth is 
taught. This system lies at the root of the success of the Tinne- 
velly Mission. Although the Christians there are still far from 
attaining to the standard which we would wish to see them reach, 
the intelligent acceptance of Christianity as a religion sen,t from 
Heaven is gradually extending among them, and the result is visible 
in the superior stability of our congregations. In Southern India, 
excellent catechisms for the purpose above marked out have been 
published by individual missionaries; but a course of instruction 
for converts from heathenism, set forth by authority, is still a desi- 
deratum, as also is a form of prayer for daily use among cate- 
chumens. 

A question often raised suggests itself here — when shall adults 
be baptized P With all humility, yet without hesitation, I venture 
to express my own opinion, that on no account should they be per- 
mitted to receive Holy Baptism until they can give, according to the 
measure of their mental powers, something like an intelligent ac- 
count of the meaning and solemn privileges and responsibilities of 
the Sacrament. The history of Romish missions stands as a beacon 
here. 

I would recommend the continuance of classes for instruction 
among the baptized, not only until they receive their first commu- 
nion, but even afterwards. Christians who can give a reason for 
the hope that is in them, will themselves become missionaries for 
Christ, and that will come to pass which Yaughan describes in his 
" Revolutions of English History," vol. i. p. 76. Each convert, in 
his own calling, will seek to lead others to embrace a revelation 
which, whilst it speaks comfort to his soul's sorrows, carries con- 
viction to his reason. 

It is well to assemble the communicants together, a day or two 
previous to the celebration of the Holy Communion, that they may 
each be spoken to affectionately upon the subject of their conduct., 
their difficulties, trials, and temptations, and a firm discipline be 
exercised with respect to those who have been found to have been 
guilty of any glaring inconsistency. Those customs of the primi- 
tive Church should be our model in our missions, the restoration 
of which, as we say in our Commination Service, is much to be 
desired at home. . 

p2 
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Another subject of great moment will press for the early con- 
sideration of the missionary, viz. to implant, as early as possible, 
in the minds of his converts the feeling that they must begin to 
support their own religious institutions. Means to this end will 
be found in the establishment of the weekly offertory, annual col- 
lections for church building and other purposes, the payment of 
school fees, and contributions towards the salaries of native agents. 
Thus, step by step, the people must be led onward to an organized 
plan for the endowment of a native pastorate, and the gradual with- 
drawal of foreign aid. Men value that for which they pay, and the 
sense of property begets zeal for its preservation and improvement. 

My limits compel me to omit any remarks upon lay agency in our 
missions, its necessity, and the methods of employing it, in order to 
pass at once to a matter of vital importance — I mean the creation 
of a native ministry. Christianity is a subject of personal experience. 
It is to be propagated by the witness which individuals bear from 
one to another. But if this witness is to be confined to the Euro- 
pean missionary, will not the native be led to suppose that the 
religion we teach is . an exotic, which may flourish indeed in the 
white man's land, but is not fitted to thrive in the soil on which he 
is born ? We must therefore have native preachers if we are ever 
effectually to evangelize a country. So self-evident is this propo- 
sition that it would be waste of time to adduce other reasons in its 
support : rather do I feel it my duty to offer a caution against undue 
haste in the ordination of native ministers. It is impossible for us 
to estimate the difference between the moral status of one born and 
bred amid the debasing influences of heathenism, and those among 
whom the blessings of Christianity are the heirloom of centuries. 
Old temptations must have a strong tendency to recur, and old 
prejudices exercise a thraldom hard to be cast off. I would there- 
fore urge that our agents should be subjected to a thorough proof 
of character in inferior situations, before they are advanced to the 
ministry. Let the muscle and fibre of their spiritual being be 
hardened by exercise and trial, before they are called upon to con- 
tend in the foremost ranks of the battle. The fall of one native 
clergyman is something worse than the mere failure of an individual, 
and inflicts a blow upon a mission the effects of which years do 
not remove. 

The salaries, dress, and habits of living of native clergymen are 
points on which I may venture an observation. Their pay should 
in all cases have reference to the ability of native Churches to sup- 
port the expenditure. Their dress, modes of living, &c. should re- 
main to a great extent those of their countrymen: the attempt 
to denationalize them in these respects is childish and mischievous, 
tending as it does to sever that complete union betwixt them and 
their flocks which it is one great object to attain. 

The next subject which calls for remark is education. This should 
always be, for the masses, in the vernacular, and consist of the rudi- 
ments of learning, such as may be acquired during the short time 
children generally remain at school. It will be a great point to push 
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scholars on as rapidly as possible in reading, that they may be in a 
position to avail themselves hereafter of the classes for adults to which 
allusion has been made above. In the chief centres of a mission there 
should also be schools of a superior character, in which English will 
form a prominent feature, and such other branches of learning be 
taught as may fit our Christian laymen to engage in any walk of life 
to which their tastes may tend. They will thus, for instance, be 
prepared to compete for the prizes to be found in Government em- 
ploy; it is far better that these should fall to a native as the 
reward of personal merit than that they should come through the 
intervention of the missionary, and thus appear as the price of con- 
version. I must not omit to draw attention to the absolute necessity 
of female education. Until the women are enlightened it is in vain 
to look for much fruit of our labours. God in His all-wise Provi- 
dence has attached to wives and mothers an influence which, though 
apparently slight, yet works most powerfully upon the moral con- 
dition of a family or a nation. Men are what women make them. 
In the instruction of female converts what a glorious field is opened 
for the missionary zeal of English Christian women ! 

In all our schools I suppose that there will be both Christians 
and heathens, and that the Bible will form a prominent subject of 
study. We need not fear any lasting opposition on this score. I 
have seen a heathen school on one side of a road and a Christian 
school on the other : the one was flourishing in the highest degree, 
whilst the other could barely be said to live. To secure effective 
teaching in our various schools we must also have colleges, in which 
not only shall that theological learning be imparted by which our 
agents shall be qualified in due time to rise to the ministry, Dut 
where they shall be trained as teachers. I may mention here that 
the Government of Madras, to shew their sense of the value of this 
suggestion, offered to give, in their grant-of-aid to the missionary 
institution at Sawyerpooram, in Tinnevelly, two- thirds of the salary 
of a master to be brought out from one of our training colleges 
in England. 

Whilst the missionary has been carrying out some such measures 
as I have been sketching for the direct Christianization of his people, 
he will also have endeavoured to raise their outward condition, by 
persuading them, for example, to introduce improvements iu the 
construction of their houses, in the laying out their villages, and in 
developing the forms of self-government which he may find among 
them — in a word, he will strive to civilize them. Not that I would 
have him, except in special cases, separate the Christian from the 
heathen. Christianity thus fostered is generally without either 
strength or influence. It is far better that converts should continue 
to live amongst their brethren, and be as leaven working silently yet 
surely upon the mass around them. 

I must hurriedly review a few other points before I close. One 
is the value of medical knowledge to the missionary. He will find 
it of the greatest service not only as regards the well-being of him- 
self and his family, but as giving him a hold upon the people around 
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him, and introducing him to many homes which under other circum- 
stances would be closed against him. My own experience of the 
injurious effects upon native Christians of the attendance of native 
doctors with their stores of charms, and their heathen superstitions, 
often led me to indulge the dream of some earnest man coming out 
to take part in one of our educational institutions, and there raising 
up a staff of native physicians for service in our missions. The 
healing of the body would then become conducive to the saving of 
the soul, instead of sickness being, as it is now too often, alas! 
a time when heathen ideas begin again to prevail, to the destruction 
often of all faith and hope. 

Another subject, and that a wide one, is caste. I can only allude 
to it, and would observe that as long as caste presents itself only in 
its social aspect, as implying a difference of rank, we have no right 
to meddle with it. But the moment it interferes with religious duty 
we must enter our vigorous and determined protest : once yielded 
to, an element of weakness will have been introduced which years 
will not expel. 

Experience and reason point to the wisdom of concentrating our 
forces in certain important points, instead of scattering men over 
wide areas which it is impossible they can effectually influence. Let 
a province be mapped out into districts, and, beginning from one 
centre, let these districts be gradually occupied by European mis- 
sionaries, who shall in the manner we have described act for a time 
both as evangelists and pastors. When any one district shall have 
been sufficiently Christianized to justify the step, it should be placed 
under a native pastor, and be annexed to the adjoining district, the 
missionary of which might still for a time exercise the general super- 
intendence over it. The European agent thus set free should then 
pass on, to commence work on some yet unbroken field on the outer 
boundary of the circle. In this way we shall gradually work up to 
the true ideal of a native Church under native ministers and bishops. 

I will not trespass upon the indulgence of the Congress save to 
make one more observation. The results of Government education 
in India, which whilst teaching the laws that rule this visible creation 
refuses to speak of the Creator, and whilst inculcating moral duties 
abstains from shewing the only effectual motives for their perform- 
ance, are well known. It has given birth to a generation who are 
either sceptics, or who in despair have gone groping after truth amid 
the darkness of the far-off ages of their nation. Shall we be con- 
tented with these results? Is it not the duty of the Church to 
remedy the evil which the State has inflicted, and to seek to guide 
the leading spirits of the nation into an acquaintance with that 
learning, which is the only irradiating light of all true philosophy ? 
If ever this duty was strongly laid upon us it is now, when from 
England there has gone to India the startling statement that 
" all the most influential literature, and all the movement of mind, 
acts in the direction of Theism ;" that " very few active-minded and 
highly-educated men are orthodox Trinitarians ;" that "nearly all 
these have thrown off all sharply- defined belief in Christianity ." I 
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am here quoting a letter to the Brahma Samaj of Calcutta, dated 
March 2, 1861, written by Mr. F. W. Newman, of University Col- 
lege, London. I now ask of this Congress, shall the Hindus be left 
to accept this scandal upon English Churchmen as truth? Are 
there none among our " active-minded and highly-educated men" 
who will listen to this as a trumpet-call to battle — who will hasten to 
accept the challenge, and go forth to prove to the Hindus, that the 
highest mental attainments are compatible with the most reverential 
faith, and that the widest researches of science are felt to begin and 
end in Him, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge P Is it an unworthy object of ambition to the noblest and best 
of England's sons to meet the subtle intellects of India, and convert 
those men who seek to be apostles of Pantheism into missionaries 
for Christ, who with the "Word of Revelation in their hands, and 
the grace of God's Spirit in their hearts, shall go to make disciples 
of their countrymen in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost P 

I must now close this sketch, which though it has exceeded, I 
fear, the time assigned me, is still but an imperfect one of a most 
wide subject. I would indulge the hope that the cause in which I 
have been labouring may not suffer from my want of ability to treat 
it as it deserves, but that the bare fact that Missions have held a pro- 
minent place amid the deliberations of this Congress will be a pledge 
to the world that the Church of England is not unmindful of her 
high responsibilities, but will put forth in the future ever increased 
zeal and energy in carrying out the commission she has received from 
her Master, and will never rest until all the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. C. E. Goldie. — I hope that through that great opportunity which 
this Congress affords of putting before many the great work which we have to 
do, we may encourage some to begin to labour in that field in which to a cer- 
tain extent I have been working. About five or six years ago, my mind, in 
common with many others, was impressed with the necessity that existed for 
some arrangement for bridging over the gap between the ordinary age at which 
the young men of this country leave off their education and the age at which 
they are promoted to St. Augustine's. At the age from fourteen to twenty we 
know some young men become able to earn their living, therefore unless there 
be a deep sense of religion in their minds or the minds of their parents, it is 
not very likely they will forego those advantages. To meet this great need it 
occurred to me, and some others whom I consulted, that clergymen might be 
found to take these young men, and overlook their studies, using their ser- 
vices as they might during their period of probation ; and so bring them for- 
ward that they should be fitter, perhaps, than most would be when they enter 
St. Augustine's, to be prepared finally for their missionary work. I must here 
acknowledge the assistance, and more than that, which the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel held out to us. It was owing to their encouragement 
that this plan was adopted, viz. a graduated system of payment according to 
age, the payments keepmg equal pace with those of a pupil teacher under the 
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Government system : the Society agreed to grant quasi scholarships, if half the 
sum was raised; and 1 think this plan of leaving a certain portion of the 
amount to be raised by local efforts is of great importance, because it interests 
local minds, and relieves to a great extent the resources of the Missionary 
Society. I had not worked at this plan a month before various persons offered 
themselves. I have had five of these missionary pupils under my care — many 
more of course, in all, but not at one time ; one has already gone to St. Augus- 
tine's ; and from the very day upon which I took these lads, until the present 
time, I can say that I have had the most unqualified satisfaction in the work — 
not only in the gradual growth of their minds in all holiness and knowledge, 
and in all good works, but also in the very great help that they have been to 
myself. Part of my plan is that they should assist, during a portion of the day, 
in the parochial school, and upon this ground, that a great portion of the in- 
fluence which a pastor must exercise is in the teaching of the young, and the 
very best teaclung of the adult is the delving down into the minds of little 
ones. The effect of the teaching of these young men upon the school in general, 
upon the master and all the children, from the interest they have had in mission 
work, and from the tangible connection between them and it, has been most 
satisfactory ; and all my National schoolmasters have recognised their value. 
They also work in my study to a certain extent, for two or three hours a-day. 
Some persons might not like this ; I prefer it. The rest of their time is taken 
up in various occupations. For instance, the assistance that these young men 
render is very great also in the night school — they are the very staple of the 
boys' department. The daily attendance at the church, far from being a burden, 
has become a delight and a joy, and one of the great means of educating their 
minds and bringing them forward in all godliness and goodness. The libraries 
and clubs are under their superintendence ; and I do not hesitate to say, that 
from the time I personally give to them and their education, I get at the very 
least double and treble in return, in the work in which they help me. 

You, my clerical brethren, must know how many visits there are which you 
have to pay in which there is nothing priestly which you have to do ; it is 
simply work in which a layman might be very well occupied : in such work as 
that I send these young men out, and they save the time which I give to 
them in superintending their moral and spiritual education. One great diffi- 
culty up to the present time has been the assistance to the clergy in the night 
schools, and here they are invaluable ; the way in which they have got holcf of 
the young lads, and in some cases the older men, is really remarkable, and they 
are certainly the most popular teachers I ever had in my night school. 

One wora concerning tne supply. I believe there is hardly a clergyman here 
present who, if he is doing his work well, will not be able to find in his parish 
some young men on whom the truths that he has taught have worked con- 
siderably. My own experience is, that there are constantly, from the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, lads, who at the time of their confirmation are so worked 
upon by the Holy Spirit, that they are ready to devote themselves, body, soul, 
and spirit, to the Lord's work; and I think we cast them back constantly — not 
willingly I know, but simply because there is no work for them to go to. On 
the other hand, if you cultivate that desire, I think there are very few cases 
indeed in which they will turn back : the constant association of such a mind 
with the earnest and cultivated mind of a clergyman is sure daily and hourly 
to fix more clearly and distinctly the mind of the lad, and to direct it for good. 
I am sure I have found it so increasingly every year. I must of course speak 
of my own experience on this matter. 

Mr. Philipps, whom I thank most earnestly for his very excellent and in- 
teresting paper, has spoken of the system connected with my name, as one 
which is very circumscribed in its operation. Now the very point I rather 
rest upon is this capability of very great increase. At present there are from 
fourteen to fifteen mission pupils, working with different clergymen in different 
parts of the country, and within this year I think I have had some hand in the 
settling down of eleven or twelve. 1 believe the more the system becomes 
known the more capable it will be of extension, and the greater will be its bless- 
ings, both to the lads who arc educated, and the clergymen who educate them. 
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These young men, let me observe, are not, generally speaking, of blower class. 
Amongst my own lads at present, I have the son of a large mill-owner, of an 
endowed schoolmaster, of a steward, and of a surgeon ; tne fifth is a Turk, so 
1 will put him out altogether. 

There is only one point upoa which I differ from Mr. Fhilipps, and that is, 
as to the teaching divinity ; the only divinity requisite, I think, is an accurate 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, to educate the mind rather, with a view of 
grappling with divinity in after life. 

Charles Raikes, Esq. — It requires some little nerve on the part of a man 
with my lack of information,— one who has spent the last twenty years of his 
life either in the jungles of India or under canvas, — to pretend to inform the 
teachers of this great nation. But Captain Burrows has told us that this 
Congress wishes to hear the results of experience, and to see men stand up as 
witnesses; and I am not going to give you theories or dogmas of my own, Dut 
merely to tell what I have seen and know of the efforts of the missionaries of 
our dnurch in India. My qualifications as a witness — and I pretend to nothing 
more — arise from the fact that for twenty years I have lived and taken part 
in the government of the Punjab and the N.W. provinces of India. I have 
known tnat country (to which I shall confine my remarks) both in its prosperity 
and adversity. I have mixed with every class of people, from the rajah to the 
ryot ; I have taken part in the administration of the N.W. provinces when 
they were rapidly advancing in prosperity, when the semi-civilization of India 
was rapidly giving way on many points to the civilization of Europe ; after 
that I was called to the Punjab, and thence to Agra ; and my last hours in 
India were spent when our armies had rebelled against us in that Praetorian 
movement that you all know so well — spent in the camp and in the battle-field 
as a Civil Commissioner with Lord Clyde. Thus during the mutiny, before 
the roads were open, and so before other men could travel who had not the 
advantages of escort which my attendance on Lord Clyde secured me, I had 
opportunities of seeing not only what went on at Agra during the mutiny, but 
the spirit of the people immediately afterwards, as I had occasion to travel to 
the Punjab and back to the N.W. provinces immediately after the fall of Delhi, 
and before the mutiny was quelled. 

In speaking of the Church missions I shall not pretend to speak of this 
Society or the other. I know that I am speaking to men of liberal minds. 
Some may admire the apostolic order of one Society, and some may cleave to 
the evangelical truth of another; but it would astonish, and perhaps edify 
them, to see how in India, face to face with heathenism, all these distinctions 
fall into the background, (hear, hear) ; and how there is but one godly jealousy 
amongst the servants of the Church of England in India, viz. who shall be the 
first to plant the banner of Jesus Christ within the citadel of the infidel. 
(Applause.) 

The works of the Church are of two kinds, general and particular. As to the 
general results, so far as I have been able to observe as a judge, a magistrate, 
a commissioner, and one holding many offices among those people, there is 
a gradual decrease of prejudice against the missionary, his person and his 
teaching. (Hear, hear.) The people of India begin to understand a little 
better than they did before what we are about ; they see that we simply seek 
their souls, — ' not theirs, but them ;' and although the native Christians in 
the N.W. provinces and in the Punjab may only be counted by some few 
thousands, yet a great work has been done by the gradual removal of the 
prejudices, and by preparing the country for the work and efforts of the 
missionary. 

As to particular subjects. At Agra we were, as you may be in Oxford, the 
centre of local civilization. We had our churches, our hospitals, our schools, 
our printing presses, and all the materiel for European advancement. Suddenly 
we were overwhelmed by our soldiers, who rose up against us as one man, as 
it were, to catch us by the throat and to destroy us. You may imagine the 
terror and excitement* in the minds of all men, Doth natives and Europeans, 
that prevailed in Agra : but I can tell you what the conduct of the missionary 
was, for I had the opportunity of noticing it. He was the calmest and the 
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br&Test of all the men I ever saw, and he held up to us all an example of what 
a Christian missionary alone can do. He had come to India not to seek his 
own ; he was indifferent to his own life and to all danger ; and he was there to 
the very last moment, doing his Master's work. I remember on one occasion 
of general alarm, when it was stated that the enemy had crossed the bridge of 
boats, I harried on my horse to the missionary, and found him seated as 
calmly as we are here, in the midst of his people, teaching and reading to them 
out of the Bible. The missionary's servant, I remember well, at Agra, was the 
only man, so far as my knowledge went, that was wounded in the defence of 
his master's property. His students and school-boys were to the last in daily 
attendance in the place of instruction, and when the highest Court of Appeal 
was closed, when all Government courts and buildings had been long shut up, 
when everybody was flying for protection, the missionary was carrying on his 
instructions up to the very last day. (Applause.) And the conduct of the 
native Christians on that occasion was equal to the conduct of the missionary. 
(Hear, hear.) They came forward as one man ; they never thought of denying 
the Saviour whom they had learned to adore, but they came and asked for our 
sympathy, aid, and protection. Not choosing to hide their profession of Chris- 
tianity, which they might easily have done, they determined to cast in their lot 
wholly with us. This missionary, as you perhaps know, was the means of 
bringing those native Christians within the fort. When the crowd assembled 
outside, the military officers very naturally were alarmed, and the magistrates 
and police assembled to know who the natives were, for at that time every 
native, and even our own servants, were distrusted. So when the missionary 
desired to bring those natives within the fort, it was asked, " How can we safely 
bring in these hundreds or thousands of people ?" The missionary said, " Either 
take them in, or I must go out and share their fate." (Cheers.) That is an 
instance of what a missionary can effect. It was that man's teaching which 
had so deeply and truly affected the minds of the natives, that instead of joining 
the mutineers they were determined to maintain their faith and cast in their 
lot with ours. (Cheers.) 

Now what is the moral which I want to draw from this P I want to remind 
you of the fact that that missionary was a graduate of the University, (hear, 
near) ; and more, he was a Fellow of the University, (cheers) ; and I want to 
know why we are not to have more of such men P (Hear, hear.) Why should 
not Oxford send forth some of her best men to serve in this great battle-field 
for the Church ? It is very pleasant to have a quiet curacy, or to work even 
among the masses of those large towns of which we have been hearing so much ; 
but it is also a noble thing to go forth and preach the Gospel of Christ to the 
heathen : and I ask you, is there no man here who has that mission P At least 
let me entreat you to use your influence for that purpose. 

In reference to Mr. Phihpps' able paper, I am glad to testify from personal 
experience, happening to live in that part of the country, that well as Mr. 
Philipps writes and explains, he works still better. (Hear, hear.) And I beg 
to commend to the Congress the tracts which describe his Mission-house at 
Warminster. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say that the men who have ruled India during 
the last ten or fifteen years, statesmen whose names I have only to mention 
to command the reverence of this audience, — Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John 
Lawrence, Robert Montgomery, Herbert Edwardes, and others, (cheers,) — are 
all the friends of missionaries. It is no part, let me say, of the wisdom of the 
English Government to stay the missionary in his career, or to place an obstacle 
between a missionary and his converts. (Applause.) Remember, one sinale class 
onlv were loyal during the great mutiny and revolt. There were hundreds of 
individuals who were loyal, but I defy anybody to produce any class of men in 
the whole of the Indian peninsula, amongst so many millions, who were loyal 
to the British Crown and Government except the native Christians. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Canon Trevor. — As I spent the earlier years of my ministry in 
the country of which Mr. Huxtable speaks, the subjects of which he has 
treated have ever since occupied the leading place in my thoughts; as those on 
which I desire continually to obtain all possible personal information. While 
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in India I had continual intercourse with our own missionaries, and also (on 
grounds of duty as well as pleasure) cultivated the acquaintance of the mis- 
sionaries of the Nonconformist sects in my neighbourhood ; and by that means, 
as well as by my own personal experience, I gained a very much clearer view 
of the work that was carried on, and of the particular aim to which those works 
have been directed, than my own previous reading or enquiry in this country 
had given me. 

Mr. Huxtable has, I think, rather assumed than put forward what I have no 
doubt was lurking in his mind, and to him no doubt was an admitted fact, but 
on which at home I think many persons are totally at sea, viz. what is the 
meaning of "preaching the Gospel to the heathen f" x our Lordship, I dare say, 
will recollect how a few years ago a Committee of the House of Lords was 
astounded by an energetic missionary, who told them that he had preached the 
Gospel at a hundred villages in one month; and when a noble lord enquired, 
"If he really meant to say that he had visited and evangelized more than three 
villages a-day P" he stuck to his text, and said, " Yes, he had ;" and his expla- 
nation was, that having acquired what he was pleased to term the language of 
the country, (where there are twenty-seven different grammatical languages, 
and two or three hundred dialects not communicable,) he embarked on a boat 
on the Ganges, and stepped ashore at the landing-place of one of the villages, 
and went and preached the Gospel; that he then got into his boat again, went 
to another village and preached the Gospel, and m this way he went to more 
than a hundred places in one month. (Laughter.) He was asked if he had ever 
returned to see what profit followed on this preaching : " No," he said, " that 
was not his business ; his business was to deliver the word of God — to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen." He was asked if he was quite sure that any one 

Eerson among his audience understood any one word that had come out of his 
ps P of course he could not be sure of it, (laughter) ; he had never conversed 
with one of them. And you may easily imagine what would be the feeling of 
a number of rustics in our country if a person in a strange dress suddenly 
dropped down among them and began holding forth, perhaps in their own lan- 
guage, interspersed with a variety of foreign dialects. We know that there is 
a great deal more than mere words which go to form communication of minds. 
To have a man who has no sort of idea of their previous associations or habits 
of life speaking for half or three-quarters of an hour, and suddenly disappear- 
ing, ana having no more to say to them ever after, I dare say might electrify 
them ; but you might as well keep all your men at home, and employ the tele- 
graph to flash the Gospel through the country, as attempt to send out more 
missionaries to make such hasty and illusory declarations of the truth of Christ. 
It is generally understood, I think, that preaching the Gospel means a work of 
much greater width, and breadth, and depth than merely talking about Christ. 
A great deal of mischief happens in our country in mistaking the making of 
sermons for preaching the Gospel ; but in a foreign country it is even more 
emphatically true that to preach the Gospel to any purpose means to plant the 
Church ; it means to root the organized society ol Christ's Church in the land, 
and let that preach the Gospel. It does not mean sending missionaries out to 
foreign countries who are always being recalled, and have no natural root in 
the country ; you must send forth and plant a whole Church in its integrity ; 
let it assimilate itself to the minds and habits of the people, and then Dy ac- 
quiring not merely a language, but unity of thought and oneness of sympathy, 
you may enable the Church to Dreach the Gospel to that people. So far as my 
experience and observation go, in the South of India we have hardly done any- 
thing whatever in regard to preaching the Gospel in this large and comprehen- 
sive sense. We have sent out a considerable number of missionaries, and 
a considerable amount of success has attended their personal labours ; but in 
regard to the constitution of the Church, and the development and advancement 
of the work of a Church, we are now just where we were thirty or forty years 
ago. No doubt it is much if we have not retrograded in respect to the planting 
and organizing the Church in India; for what do we understand by organizing 
the Church ? If you cast your eyes over the colonies at the great work that 
is done by her colonial bishops, we must have come to the knowledge of this, 
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that the first and primary thing is to establish a bishop in that country. (Hear, 
hear.) But how different in every respect is the Indian episcopate from other 
portions of our colonial episcopate ! First, the Indian episcopate is not the 
growth of piety and self-sacrifice here at home ; the Indian bisnops are stipen- 
diaries on the tmblic revenues, on the taxes paid by the Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos, quartered upon them by Act of Parliament, without one single effort of 
public charity and Christian piety here at home to provide the funds out of 
which these bishops are to be maintained. Next, the bishop, although he is 
a mere Government officer as he stands towards the people he serves, is entirely, 
or almost entirely, engrossed by the English residents; hardly any bishop has 
been appointed in India (for a long time not one) but was sent straight from 
England, wholly unacquainted with Oriental literature, with the missionary 
field, and even at first imagining that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
natives. We have grown out of that idea now, yet we met with the greatest 
possible impediments in what should be the first and principal work — the 
foundation of a missionary episcopate in India. Our present bishops do volun- 
tarily and personally, of their piety and of such time as they can spare from 
that which is more distinctly their duty, take upon themselves the superin- 
tendence of the missionaries and their flocks ; but the specific object for which 
they are appointed is the superintendence of the chaplains and the English re- 
sidents in India ; and they are properly bishops of the English Church sojourn- 
ing for the benefit of Englishmen in that country, rather than a missionary 
episcopate which should be planted there, as we have it in the other colonies, 
to take root and become the episcopate of the country. (Applause.) It is 
merely because we had not in the first instance a missionary episcopate that 
we have been so largely kept back and impeded in regard to our native ministry. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be productive of great good if there were bishops ap- 
pointed to take the superintendence of missionary congregations. The chief 
thing to be done by the people at home, as it strikes me, in regard to mission- 
ary work, is to find funds for the endowment of a native Church in India. The 
time has come when we ought to review the whole system of our Society missions, 
which will never do more than provide a certain number of missionary presby- 
ters to go and come back again, and see whether the funds which Cnristian 
liberality supplies in this country cannot be better laid out in endowing churches 
and bishoprics in India, which should have the great office of rooting and making 
permanent in the land God's instrumentality for the preaching of the Gospel to 
the heathen. All India is at this moment full of the endowments of native 

Srinces, who have established the temples of heathendom and the mosques of 
fahomet ; there are the endowments of the Portuguese, who have had no 
territorial dominion in India for three centuries, carefully guarded by the 
British ; I have conversed with their priests, maintained by their own churches, 
maintained by territorial endowments ; while we up to this day, so far as I 
know, have not one single foot rooted on the soil of India. We have a staff of 
English chaplains coming and necessarily going home ; we have a staff of mis- 
sionaries paid by the two Societies, drawing all their funds from England, and 
of course eventually returning there. But if the great mutiny had swept away 
the British power from India there would not have remained a single trace of 
the English Church in that country. The Portuguese Church is there by means 
of its territorial endowments, but the English Church would have been entirely 
swept into the sea with the English people as soon as they had lost their mis- 
sionary position. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawkins, (Provost of Oriel).— I wish to give Canon Trevor 
the opportunity of correcting a great mistake. According to my recollection, 
Bishop Middleton was the first bishop who went out to India. Now I do not 
think it right that he should be called a mere Government officer, or that it 
should be asserted that he had not the conversion of the heathen at heart, for 
if I remember rightly, one of his first acts was to found the Bishop's College, 
with a view to get the language of the country known, and also with a view 
of getting native youths brought up in that college. 

The Itev. Canon Thevoe. — The Provost is perfectly right : I did not say 
that the Bishop was nothing but a Government officer ; I said that the bishops 
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of their own piety and zeal devoted themselves personally to the superintend- 
ence of the missionaries, but that is not the work for which they were ap- 
pointed by the Parliament, and for which they received their stipends out of 
the Indian finances. With respect to Bishop Middleton, he absolutely refused 
to issue his licence to the missionaries in India, and would not recognise them 
at all as being under his superintendence. Bishop Heber, who succeeded him, 
did for some time issue licences, thereby directly departing from the position 
deliberately taken up by Bishop Middleton. 

Dr. Acland, (Professor of Medicine). — We have heard from Mr. Huxtable 
that one of the subjects which the missionary should be acquainted with, is 
that which I am appointed here to teach ; but in order to teach medicine I 
must have the persons to teach. That subject I most anxiously considered some 
years ago. I enquired from several persons of weight and influence here if 
they could explain why so few persons went from Oxford as missionaries. 
(Hear, hear.) I have never had an answer to that question. I know that 
a scholarship has been offered to young men at Oxford, so that they cannot 
say that the money is not forthcoming ; out the men are not. But if this ex- 
onerates me from any further duty in the matter as Professor of Medicine, it 
does not as an Englishman or an Oxford man. Having come into this meet* 
ing to hear what should pass upon this subject, thinking it impossible that the 
question of the medical education of missionaries should be untouched, in some 
form, I wish to say that when the men offer themselves I shall feel it my 
first duty to consider how they may receive such information as may be useful 
to them in their missionary labour ; and if the Church of England requires of 
Oxford that those who choose to study for the purpose of being missionaries 
should have instruction at the hands of my department, I do not say that I 
will give it, for Oxford may not be the best place for that, but I will give the 
best faculties I possess to the consideration of how they shall have it. There 
is at least no doubt that what is fundamental to medicine, namely, the essen- 
tial department of chemistry, physiology, and so on, they can learn here as 
well as in any other place. 

One word on another subject — to state a fact which for fifteen years I have 
been waiting to make known. There is sitting in this room one who fifteen 
years ago held in his hand the votes which should or should not enable this 
great University to teach the knowledge of the material creation of the Creator 
to those who are entrusted to us for their education, and that person is Dr. 
Pusey, (cheers,) — a fact, I have no doubt, entirely unknown. It is not believed, 
nor even known in the country at large, that now fifteen years ago Dr. Pusey 

fromised to myself to aid, ana has since in every way aided, the education — if 
may say so — of the clergy and gentry of England in the department of 
Physical Science : and — I say it advisedly — if he had taken the opposite course, 
neither could I to-day offer to the missionaries, nor could the University now 
offer to the clergy or gentry, such an extended liberal education. (Applause.) 
I beg now publicly and. unexpectedly to tender him my thanks, and rejoice 
that amongst the other unknown good works of that eminent person, this good 
work should at last be known. (Applause.) 

The Rev. H. C. Huxtable. — Having come from India rather later than 
Canon Trevor, I may correct him in one little particular. There is not now 
a single mission station, I believe, in the whole province of Tinnevelly in 
which the natives themselves are not seeking to endow their own native church; 
and I do deprecate the efforts of English Christians to endow these mission 
churches : let the natives begin it and follow it up themselves. 

The Rev. Dr. Baylee. — When two years and a-half since I attended a mis- 
sionary conference at Liverpool, I there stated that unhappily I was not a 
"distinguished" missionary, but I was grieved to say I was an "extinguished" 
missionary, (laughter) ; and I desire to plead here openly and publicly the 
cause of extinguished missionaries. I have been for the last fourteen years 
educating missionary students gratuitously. I had last year a class of twenty- 
four missionary students : I do not think that one-fourtn of those will go out 
as missionaries ; three-fourths will probably be " extinguished" as missionaries, 
and will be successful as clergymen. Now why is this? Certainly this is 
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a question requiring very serious and solemn enquiry. Can there be need for 
the rejection as missionaries of men who were fit, e.g. to be entrusted by the 
Bishops of Ripon and Peterborough with important parishes as curates, or of 
a third who, having successfully obtained ordination at home, is now one of the 
best and most hard-working of Canadian missionaries. When I think how 
many men who have passed under my own hands and been educated gratuit- 
ously, (and twenty-four in one year is a very considerable number for one in- 
dividual — thank God I do not want to boast of it,) — I say, how many of these 
have failed in passing the scrutiny for missionaries, and have been invariably 
successful in the bishops' examination at home, I must think there is a call 
for enquiry into the subject. I would call public attention to the fact that 
some years since the London Deputation of the Church Missionary Society 
brought it forward in Liverpool as a very creditable met, that nine out of ten 
candidates who presented themselves were rejected by the committee as not 
qualified, and that yfor out of five candidates upon whose education I had spent 
two years had failed in passing the gulf that is fixed between the would-be 
missionaries and the heathen who need them. I am complaining not of single 
Societies or of individuals, but of a system. The number of young men who 
have been deterred from offering themselves is naturally very considerable. At 
this moment, if I was successful with those twenty-four men, I would pledge 
myself to have a hundred missionary students : they are to be had ; there is 
a very large missionary feeling in the country. I have gone through almost 
the whole kingdom pleading the cause ; I have offered to take young men and 
to educate them : but what can be done under such circumstances ? The true 
question, which has not however been recognised as much as it ought to have 
been, is this — not what talent might be unshed for in such students, not what 
is the maximum amount — we cannot get too much ; but what is the minimum, 
— the lowest amount of education that will fit a man for some part of the ex- 
tended, world-wide field which the providence of God has opened to us ? (Hear, 
hear.) 

It has been three times said at this meeting, and it is correct, that we are 
outgrowing the Society system. (Hear, hear.) The fact is, we cannot put new 
wine into old bottles. (Laughter.) I believe the Societies are not adapted to 
the present emergency. All honour to them and to their agents for the 
glorious work they have done, and to the integrity, wisdom, and skill with 
which they have done it ; but God has enlarged the cause beyond the capability 
of any Society to attend to it. 

I would take the liberty of mentioning (I hope it will not be thought 
egotistical) that in my college I have appointed a lecturer on medicine, who 
comes there every Saturday ; and many of our intended missionary students, 
some of the rejected ones, would not fear to present themselves for examina- 
tion before Br. Acland. 

Thirty years ago, this very day, I offered myself to the Church Missionary 
Committee, being then a graduate of my own University ; and they told me If 
I would come from Limerick to London at my own expense, and if I was then 
accepted, they would pay the expenses of my journey. 

The Pbesident, speaking in behalf of the two great Societies, in the absence, 
so far as he knew, of any more authorized representative, could not see how 
the result of which Dr. Baylee had last complained was to be avoided. Nothing 
was so important as to see that the wrong men were not sent. (Hear, hear.) 
These Societies undertake a great responsibility, and it would never do for 
them to take a candidate at a venture. With respect to Dr. Baylee himself, 
of course they could not tell at the time he offered his services at the other 
end of Ireland that he was to be Dr. Baylee ; he was not then a tried man. 
How was he to be tried P If he came up and was accepted, his expenses would 
have been paid ; but suppose he, or suppose twenty gentlemen, had come up 
without possessing the least qualification, ought the Society to incur the ex- 
pense of paying for all those gentlemen ? Certainly not ; at all events not while 
the Great Exhibition is open. (Laughter.) He therefore felt a little difficulty 
and some jealousy upon this point ; not indeed as a particular Society man, as 
was well known, but as feeling a very great jealousy at seeing existing instru- 
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mentalities having, anv slur thrown upon them until some better mode of 
working were obtained. 

Dr. Baylee. — Such cases might be very easily provided for. I think that 
a class of twenty-four young men is worth the expense of sending down some 
confidential agent on behalf of the Committee in London, to make a sort of 
preliminary enquiry, to see if the men were fit : that would not be much to 
ask, and that would be all I should desire. 

The Rev. J. Garrett, as one of those unfortunate individuals who were 
described the day before, as hunting all over the kingdom for men and money 
for missionary work, and for a time committed to that mode of proceeding, 
was convinced that in order to obtain men, the principles of the Cnurch must 
be asserted in the position of the missionary when he reaches his field of 
labour. If the missionary were to stand in direct communication with the 
bishop of his diocese, so that the bishop on the spot should not only have the 
spiritual superintendence of the missionary, but be the holder of the purse- 
strings of the fund whence that missionary was to be supported, more men 
would be prepared to go forth. Again, in the matter of selection of clergy to 

fo out, a colonial bisnop was put in an anomalous position when, after he 
as found a fit man, and satisfied himself of his fitness, a committee in Lon- 
don, which is to grant £100 a-year out of his £300 salary, may demand that 
this man should again be tested by fresh printed lists of questions, fresh 
scrutiny, fresh references, &c, before they will be pleased to accept him as 
a candidate. Such a system was as degrading to the bishop as oppressive to 
the unfortunate candidate, who may be a curate of small means, or who at any 
rate could ill afford to incur the stigma of failure in such preliminary trial, 
with all the unsettling and loss of position at home which it involved. In 
order, therefore, to increase the number of candidates for Colonial Church work 
it was essential to establish the broad principle, that that clergyman is on the 
spot of his missionary labour to be supported entirely under the direction of 
his bishop. The spread of our Church abroad at the present day depended on 
the position of the colonial bishops, and no committee in London should be 
able to interfere in the matter of funds. 

The speaker was proceeding to lay down certain principles on which mis- 
sionary societies ought to act in administering funds, when 

The President interposed. The principles referred to were already acted 
upon in every case. 

Mr. Garrett resumed. — He conceived the civilizing of the colonies to be 
a part of missionary work, and this necessitated attention to the great problem 
ol the emigration of women to the colonies ; by which, too, an outlet and avenue 
of usefulness was offered to the class whose cause was so beautifully pleaded 
in the paper on " Workhouse Visiting." He would meet the great difficulty 
of safe conduct for female emigrants by a circulating missionary steamer, to 
which he would give the honoured name of " Wilberforce." (Oh, oh, and 
cheers.) 

The Rev. — Awdry, (St. Augustine's, Canterbury). — As belonging to St. 
Augustine's, to which reference has been made by Mr. Philipps and Mr. 
Goldie, I beg to say that we are very much indebted to them and to other 
friends who, like them, have schemes for educating and preparing our young 
men at the difficult period between school and the time of their coming to the 
college. At the same time, while I am deeply thankful and wish entire suc- 
cess to those schemes, it is not the feeling, I believe, of the Warden and other 
authorities of the college that there should be any single method of 'preparation 
for the college ; for some of our very best men nave been men of the age of 
twenty-six, or even later, who have left their business from the impression 
that they could serve God better in His ministry abroad than in their secular 
employment at home: such men have always very great weight with the 
younger members of the college in keeping their work well before them, and 
in giving a sobriety and a higher stamp to the whole system. I would press 
upon any of the many clergymen here present, that if they know any such 
between the ages of twenty and thirty who have any desire of this kind, not 
to let them be deterred by the dread of an examination ; if such a man will 
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only take the pains to prepare himself in the merest rudiments of Latin ancf 
Greek, we make very little hesitation upon that point, if the candidate be 
a man of piety and promise. 

[The discussion nere again reverted to Dr. Bailee's rejected missionary 
students. The experience of the St. Augustine's students who pass through 
the examination of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, was stated 
to be contrary to that of Dr. Baylee. They had always found great indulgence 
in their examination, and during a seven years' official connexion with St. 
Augustine's not one case of rejection of a student was remembered to have 
occurred, although on grounds of mere natural capacity there might have been 
some doubtful cases. 

In the case of Dr. Baylee's candidates, the very same men who were rejected 
by the Societies were afterwards received as candidates by the bishops, ex- 
amined and passed creditably. Some now hold curacies, and some incum- 
bencies, in five or six different dioceses. They had not been accepted as lite- 
rates, but on St. Aidan's certificates. A member of the Committee of the 
Propagation of the Gospel Society announced an arrangement of only a year's 
standing, by which half the expense of all Dr. Baylee's successful scholars was 
to be defrayed by that Society. 

Attention was called to the fact that the examiners in question were nomi- 
nees of the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London, not of the Society ; and 
a suggestion thrown out that health — to which the Societies were bound to 
pay attention in the case of men paid by public funds — had generally been 
the ground of rejection. This, however, was only admitted by Dr. Baylee as 
true in one instance. The discussion was finally broken off by the interpo- 
sition of the President.] 

The Lord Bishop op Capetown, after expressing the pleasure he had 
derived from the Congress, said : — I regret that in the course of this discussion 
there should have been anything which seemed to reflect somewhat severely 
upon our existing missionary Societies; the more especially as the officers of 
those Societies, and those more immediately connected with them, are not 
present to defend those Societies. (Hear, hear.) I am myself not enamoured 
of the Society system, and have had occasion to express my feelings upon this 
matter ; but my belief is that the Societies do endeavour to select the very best 
men for the different fields of labour to which they are sent, and the men, 
generally speaking, are such as the Church most wants Certainly from what 
has fallen from Dr. Baylee, it is perfectly clear that the examining boards of 
these Societies are more strict than my Right Rev. brethren here in England 
seem to be ; time was when it was matter of complaint that the Societies were 
not sufficiently careful upon this head, (hear, hear,) we have now lived to hear 
that they are too careful. 

With regard to the subject of education for persons engaged in missionary 
work abroad, to which the papers more particularly allude, there can scarcely 
be a subject connected with missions of greater importance ; and for my own 
part, having received pupils who have been educated in the great missionary 
institution of St. Augustine's, I desire here to say most publicly that I feel 
myself to be personally indebted to that college of St. Augustine's for the very 
valuable assistance it has rendered me in the mission work of my own diocese. 
(Applause.) I have now several of these missionaries, and also several of those 
who have been only for a limited period at the college, working in my diocese ; 
more valuable men have never worked in South Attica than those who have 
passed through that college. And I always rejoice in the thought of re- 
ceiving men from it, because I know they will be humble, earnest, sober, de- 
voted men, ready to encourage others in their labours in the cause of Christ. 
(Applause.} 

Mr. Phinpps has alluded to the fact that some years ago I expressed my 
great satisfaction at the thought that he was attempting to establish (as has 
Mr. Goldie also) a school for training and preparing young men from the time 
they might leave school, where they could not complete their education ; that 
he nad established an institution, which was to be an intermediate one between 
the days of school and those of missionary scholarships. I do believe that these" 
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institutions, so founded, are of very great value, and I rejoice to hear of their 
success. I hope more will be founded, because I am perfectly persuaded that 
there are a great number of young men in all parts of England who cannot afford 
to remain long at school, who have a desire for mission-work in their youth, but 
who are lost to the Church because there is not an education to be carried on 
for them free of expense which should employ and improve them between the 
period of their leaving school and entering St. Augustine's. I feel that the 
institution of St. Augustine's is doing a great work, and these supplemental 
colleges also, and I shall greatly rejoice to hear of their labours being more 
extended. 

The work in India is one that is always deeply interesting to me, although 
I have been wholly employed in a different part of the world. I have felt very 
strongly what has been alluded to, namely, the sad fact that although when the 
Bishop of London made the attempt to obtain an increased episcopate, British 
India was put forward as amongst those parts of the world which was to receive 
additional oishops, we have arrived at a period of twenty years during which 
the Colonial bishops have been increased from sixteen to forty-one, and when 
a large increase 01 population has taken place, and yet there has not been one 
single additional bishopric in India, (hear, hear,) although it is a fact that not 
less than thirty millions of souls have been added to the single diocese of Cal- 
cutta since the Bishop of London made his proposition, and India then stood 
almost foremost in the plan. I believe that the Societies at this moment are 
not able to spend the money they have raised for India, and I do not believe that 
such a work as the Church ought to be doing in that country will be accom- 
plished until there is a great increase of the episcopate. (Cheers.) 

Allusion has been made to-day to the appointment of colonial bishops. I 
have felt very strongly for some years past that the Cnurch in this country 
should seek by more earnest effort than she has yet done to obtain the right, 
which happily we have secured to ourselves in tne colonies, of consecrating 
and sending forth her own bishops to distant heathen lands without asking the 
permission of any State or Government. (Cheers.) That right does not at this 
present moment exist, or is thought not to exist. And although I think I am 
touching upon delicate ground, I would say to the members of the Church 
assembled at this Congress, that I do not think there is one subject of greater 
interest or importance than that of securing the right to send forth bishops 
without asking the consent of any Government at all. (Loud applause.) 

I wish, however, more particularly to direct attention to a matter which has 
also been touched upon to-day. It was stated in the first paper that one very im- 
portant subject for the Church to consider was how to announce to those whom 
we want for the different mission-fields in various parts of the world that the 
Master has called them. I feel that to be a question of real practical import- 
ance to the Church at this time. A good deal has been said to-day with regard 
to Societies and with regard to the appointment of missionaries by Societies. I for 
my part am quite anxious and desirous that these Societies should still retain, 
so far as they are desirous of retaining, the right to appoint and send forth to 
fields of labour all whom they maintain in those fields of labour. But we, in 
different parts of Africa, the whole five bishops, including my dear departed 
brother Mackenzie, when we assembled in consequence of his consecration, 
compared our experience with each other, and we did feel that the Church of 
England had not as yet the full, complete, and proper organization for finding 
out men well qualified for the work in the different parts of the world, and that 
that organization ought to be employed. We therefore came to a resolution, 
which we communicated to the Archoishop of Canterbury ; and with the per- 
mission of the Congress I will read it : — "That the metropolitan be requested 
to communicate to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury the conviction of 
the bishops of this province, that some agency in addition to that which now 
exists is requisite in order to draw forth an adequate supply of labourers to 
the widely extending missions of the Church, and to submit for his Grace's 
consideration whether it might be expedient for Convocation, if it should see 
fit, to appoint a Board for this purpose, to be also constituted a Corresponding 
Board, with whom the members of the Church in all parts of the world might 
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communicate respecting new openings for missions in the Church abroad" 
Oar object in coming to that resolution was not in the least to interfere with 
existing Societies, but we do want to have the proper men gathered by the 
Church itself oat of their secret places, and called forth and sent upon this very 
important work. (Hear.) I believe that the Church of England at this time 
has within her fola men who are prepared and are training, under the guidance 
of the good Spirit of God, for any work whatever to which He is calling His 
Church, whether at home or abroad. I believe that the Church of England 
does abound with me* with many gifts and graces for the good work. But these 
are men who will not bring themselves forward in any way, nor often will they 
suffer friends to put them forward, least of all will they thrust themselves under 
the notice of the examining boards of Societies. (Hear, hear.) My own expe- 
rience is this, and it has been confirmed even since I have been in this country 
from communications I have received from clergymen, that there are men who 
have long been anxious to be employed, but who would not communicate with 
any one not having direct authority from the bishop. What we were anxious 
for, and what I myself believe is needed, is that the Church herself should ap- 
point some body to call, in the name of the Church, and in the name of the great 
Head of the Church, men to enter upon this special and important part of her 
work. (Hear, hear.) I believe that such men are to be found ; I believe that 
such men are prepared to listen to what they believe to be the call of God, 
coming in some way through the voice of the Church : and so far from being 
anxious to deprive Societies of their present position, I should for my own part 
rejoice if certain persons connected with those Societies were appointed and 
named by the Church to be upon that particular Board. (Hear.) That I think 
to be a matter of great importance, and I think we shall not have the men 
fitted for the very difficult posts which they are sometimes called to enter upon 
unless we do through the Church, or some organization appointed by the 
Church, call them forth and send them. (Loud applause.) 

Bev. Del. Baylee. — I wish to have the opportunity of publicly stating that 
it is twelve years since I first presented a student to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel ; that although his doctrines were more strongly Cal- 
vinistic than my own, he was received with the. greatest degree of liberality, 
because he was a pious young man ; and I do here publicly testify that if I were 
to choose any one of the Committees of our Societies, I would choose that of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel as the one from whom I should 
be sure of obtaining liberty of action on the first principles of the Church, and 
the treatment to be expected from one set of gentlemen to another. (Applause.) 



PKOPOSED CONGRESS OF 1863. 

PLACE AND CONDITIONS OF MEETING. 

On the motion of the President, the meeting then resolved itself into 
a Committee to consider, first, " whether the Congress should meet again next 
year," which was assented to by acclamation; and next, "where should be 
the place of meeting" 

Abchdeacon Benison. — If no one else is ready with a proposition I am 
quite ready to suggest — I can hardly venture to call it a proposition — that we 
could assemble in no better place, if they would receive us, which I believe 
they would with open arms, than the great city of Manchester. (Cheers.) 

ftev. T. Chamberlain. — Before fixing the time and place, I think there is 
a prior question which deserves some consideration, and that is the limitations 
under wnich this Congress is to be held in the conduct of its proceedings. I 
allude particularly to a most unfortunate proposal of Archdeacon Denison's this 
morning, that we should proceed to the consideration of doctrinal questions. 
Nothing, I am convinced, could tend more to hinder the efficacy and success 
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of this Congress than that any idea should go abroad that under the guise of 
discussing questions we should attempt to force doctrinal conclusions upon our 
brethren, either upon the one side or upon the other. (Hear, hear.) As one 
who took an early part in proposing this Congress, I may say that in the prin- 
ciples we laid down for ourselves in the printed circular, we cautiously guarded 
ourselves against trenching upon the province of Convocation. I have been 
taken by surprise this morning, but I repeat that you should not be encumbered 
by any questions of the doctrine and discipline of the Church ; our President 
might be a layman, or a person of inferior degree in the Church, or a person of 
inferior ability for the purpose of conducting the proceedings of such a meeting 
as this. I therefore hope that your Lordship will say that it is not intended, 
and cannot be allowed, that any such proposition as that could be put to such 
a meeting as this. (Hear, hear.) 

Archdeacon Denison. — I must beg to offer a few words in explanation. 
I certainly never heard any intention so misrepresented as this has been. I 
did not ask the meeting to come to any doctrinal decision at all. (Hear.) All 
that I asked was, there being a considerable degree of uneasiness in many per- 
sons' minds, that there should be a disclaimer of coming to any decision at all. 
(Hear.) What Mr. Chamberlain means by calling that a decision I do not 
know. I did not so learn logic when I was at Oxford ; perhaps it is different 
now. (Laughter.) 

The President. — As Mr. Chamberlain has referred to me, I am bound to 
say that on reflection I can say or do nothing different to what I said or did 
this morning, when the proposition was put before me. (Hear, hear.) As my 
friend Archdeacon Denison has said, it was a declaration that this Congress 
did not mean a certain thing, therefore it was not the pointing out of a doctrine ; 
it was not saving that a thing was wrong, it was simplysaying that it was not 
to be taken that this Congress affirmed the contrary. When it was suggested 
that even that might seem as if it was giving a decision of the Congress upon 
it, I at once advised that the resolution should be withdrawn, that there might 
not be even a semblance of it, and I think upon reflection I cannot view it aif- 
ferently. I do not think there is the slightest reason to apprehend that the 
Congress could be turned to any such purpose as that suggested. It is a body 

Eerfectly unfit to come to any such decision ; perfectly St to discuss matters ; 
ut the very thing that makes it fit to discuss all things makes it unfit to 
decide anything except the one question of where they will meet next year. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Beamont urged that if the Churchmen of Manchester next 
year chose to invite such a meeting as the present to their city the most grace- 
ful and proper proceeding would \*q/to leave the regulations of their Congress 
to them, and not to meddle with them now. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Clerke supported the claims of Manchester, and 
read a letter and resolutions which had been placed in his hands, expressing 
the wishes of Manchester on the point. 

Dr. Bennett (of Manchester), in behalf of a committee of gentlemen from 
Manchester, stated that it would be a great satisfaction to them if the Congress 
would decide upon visiting Manchester next year. Manchester had established 
some claim, perhaps, by the fact that thi3 year Manchester had given way to 
Oxford. It was hoped that this time every other place would give way to 
Manchester. (Hear, hear.) They had heard it often said in the last few days 
that the battle of the Church must be fought in our large cities. Now Man- 
chester is the great centre of the manufacturing district, and taking the cathe- 
dral of Manchester as a centre, a radius of from thirty to forty miles round it 
contains a greater population than a radius of the same distance round the 
cathedral of St. Paul's in London. Manchester, too, had not been without its 
influence in political matters. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) It was stated a short 
time ago by a gentleman of Manchester, when addressing a large audience in 
one of the agricultural towns, that Manchester ruled England in the same way 
that Paris ruled Prance. Without being vain enough to assert this, he was 
proud to think that Manchester had had considerable influence in the affairs of 
the State, but would be prouder to believe that Manchester was not without 
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its influence in the affairs of the Church. (Loud cheers.) He ventured to 
assume the decision of the Congress to be in favour of Manchester for the next 
year. (Continued applause.) 

The Rev. Canon Anson could assure the Congress that there was no place 
in the kingdom where they would meet with a more true and thorough Chris- 
tian greeting, a more true, hearty Church welcome, than in Manchester. 

J. Allen, Esq., (Norwich,) having been requested by his guild to invite the 
Congress to meet at Norwich, wished to say that if Manchester was to be fixed 
upon they were prepared to waive their right, but would press it against any 
other place. 

The President could not allow the term rigid, but understood Mr. Allen to 
have faithfully delivered a message of invitation. [Mr. Allen assented.] Of 
course it would be premature for Congress to say anything as yet for 1864. 
He must also object to Mr. Beamont's statement, that it would be for the Con- 
gress, when it assembled at Manchester, to decide what its rules should be. 

The Rev. W. Beamont explained that under the circumstances, the Congress 
itself not being a constituted body at all, it seemed to him impossible to lay 
down rules for them in advance ; they must be left to fix their own rules. 

The President. — That is precisely what I understood Mr. Beamont to say, 
and which I think is a great mistake. (Laughter.) It does seem to me that 
we must take care just precisely not to understand that, for this reason. The 
Congress at Cambridge, as Mr. Beamont says, agreed to certain rules which 
were to govern them. They were tried, and were found to work so well that 
the Oxford people invited the Congress that had. met at Cambridge to meet at 
Oxford ; they did not invite persons to meet on a different footing to that 
which had been entered into. But supposing gentlemen coming from a long 
distance, one from Ireland, and another from Scotland, to attend the Congress 
on the plan which has been so wisely drawn up by Mr. Beamont and his friends 
at Cambridge, and when they had come here they found that it was no such 
thing, but that they were going to be pledged to all sorts of resolutions upon 
all matters of Church and State, they would say, "You have brought us here 
under jfalse pretences ; you invited us, and we came to hold a Congress of the 
same kind that was held at Cambridge." And so I hold it must De now : if 
the invitation is sent to this body, it is to this body and under the same gene- 
ral rules and regulations which govern it. Manchester might not like to nave 
us under different rules. It might like to have us now, while we are well 
behaved, but if we suddenly develope a new condition of things, they might 
say, " We will have nothing to do with you." Therefore I think it must be 
distinctly understood, as was said by Mr. Chamberlain, that that which for 
next year they invite is that which has been held here at Oxford, and not 
a different thing. If it is to be a different thing and to have a new constitu- 
tion, a new invitation must be sent and a new acceptance returned. But 
what Manchester invites, as I understand is, the Congress that has been held 
here and at Cambridge, and that is the invitation which at present we are 
going to say whether or no we accept. 

Dr. Bennett begged to accept his Lordship's view on behalf of Manchester. 

The Bev. Canon Anson concurred in thinking that the same general rules 
would be binding on those who invited the present Congress, and, as the only 
present representative of the clergy of Manchester, and a member of the con- 
vocation of the northern provinces, could promise that the meeting of the 
Congress at Manchester would be most gratefully received by the clergy not 
only of Manchester, but of the diocese at large. The Congress could do them 
no greater kindness than to come there, and give them the benefit not only of 
their counsels, but of their countenance and friendly greeting. (Applause.) He 
was quite sure they would find the Manchester men doing the same work that 
they were doing, only in a different sphere, and find the same heartiness and 
earnestness, yet willing to receive all the counsel, help, and encouragement 
they so greatly needed from them. Not of course that Manchester could give 
to Cambridge and Oxford the same gratification and the inexpressible pleasure 
which has oeen afforded to many older members of the University in this 
opportunity of renewing the scenes of their youth, and greeting old faces once 
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again ; yet they could shew them a great work, and more delightful sight even 
than their own Great Exhibition of Arts and Industry ; they could shew them 
lives spent and hearts occupied in the same work — the winning of souls to 
Christ. 

The Rev. J. Eendall thought Mr. Beamont had been misunderstood. He 
believed they were matters of detail only which he wished to leave open. 

The Rev. W. Beamont quite agreed in thinking the present arrangements 
admirable, but felt the impossibility of pledging Manchester to any definite 
course beforehand. 

A show of hands having declared unanimously in favour of Manchester, and 
the President's view appearing to meet with general acceptance, 

The Pbesident hoped it might be remembered in fixing the time, that for 
University men term time would be very inconvenient, and the middle of the 
long vacation, when most of them were away for the holidays, not less so. 
There could be no doubt that an invitation as early in the long vacation as 
possible would be most acceptable. 

The Warden op All Souls. — Before the close of the last of our general 
meetings I wish to say a few words which will contain a resolution, one which 
I am bound to say has not our President's sanction, but which I venture to 
think will have your approval even without his Lordship's sanction, perhaps 
the more so that he does not know what it is, and has not certified his approval 
of it. Having been a very humble and useless, I am afraid, but at the same 
time anxious member of the committee by which this Congress has been 
organized, I have been congratulated, in comiflbii with some of my brother- 
members of the Committee, on the success with which their — I wul not say 
our — labours have been crowned. But I beg leave to express what I believe 
is our common conviction, that the success of this great Congress, and its 
usefulness, is to be attributed, under God's blessing, not so much to the 
preparations which have been made by the committee, as to the manner in 
which the proceedings of the Congress have been conducted by his Lordship. 
(Loud cheers.) I beg leave, therefore, to propose, and I am quite sure the 
resolution will be carried by acclamation, that " The best thanks of this Con- 
gress be offered to the Lora Bishop of Oxford for the kind, attentive, zealous, 
judicious, wise manner with which he has conducted its proceedings." (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

The Rev. George Williams having seconded the resolution, 

The President (who on rising was received with enthusiastic cheering), in 
returning thanks, said, — It has been a very great pleasure to me to be 01 the 
slightest service in so great a Church movement as I believe this to be, being 
deeply convinced that to bring men who are thoroughly in earnest face to 
face, that they may consult together on the great Cnurch questions of the 
day, is, under Goa's blessing, the way to promote the one thing that the 
Church of England wants at the present day, namely, united action and mutual 
trust. (Cheers.) Never had a chairman's task been rendered easier, by the 
kindest deference on the part of every individual and the most undeviating 
support from the whole body. (Loud cheers.) 
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TEUBSDAY, JULY 10/* . EVENING MEETING. 



PAROCHIAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

By the Rev. H. J. ELLISON, M.A., 

VICAR OP NEW WINDSOR, BERKS., AND PREBENDARY OF LICHFIELD. 

Souls are perishing in vast numbers throughout the length and 
breadth of England through drunkenness; 95,000 public-houses 
and 45,000 beer-shops — their occupiers bearing a proportion to the 
parochial clergy of seven to one — have a direct interest in stimu- 
lating the habit of which drunkenness is the result. As a con- 
sequence, the working classes are very largely demoralized ; the laud 
is defiled with blood. If Judge Patteson could say to the grand jury 
of Norwich, " If it were not for this drinking you and I would have 
nothing to do;" if Judge Coleridge could say that "there was scarcely 
a case brought before himVhich was not directly or indirectly con- 
nected with intoxicating liquor," the parochial clergyman, who has 
laboured much among the working classes, can go far to say, " If 
it were not for this drink, poverty and rags would come to an end ; 
poor-rates would scarcely exist; union workhouses and pauper lunatic 
asylums would lose two-thirds of their inmates; the education 
question, the working man's dwelling question, and many others, 
would settle themselves." 

More than this. As the parent tree, so is the scion which is de- 
tached from it. We are sending forth a nation of drinkers to the 
New World. Familiarized to the sight ourselves, the national cha- 
racteristic may appear to us less developed in its proportions and 
less revolting in its features : to the foreigner, as he is brought in 
contact with it in the colonies, it stands out in all its hideousness. 
"The first thought of a French colonist in his new home," said one 
of these, "is a ball-room; of a Spaniard a church; of an Eng- 
lishman a public-house." "It is well," said another, "that you 
English are a nation of drunkards, for if you were not, with the 
energy and enterprise which belong to the Anglo-Saxon race you 
would be masters of the world." 

Nor has the great religious movement of the last twenty-five years 
touched the evil. Gin, which was introduced from Holland only in 
the last century, and then as a medicine, did not come into general 
nse in England as a dram till 1826. There was then a reduction of 
the duties on spirits. The consumption of gin and whisky imme- 
diately rose from four millions of gallons in one year to nearly nine 
in the next : since then it has progressed, till now it reaches twenty- 
four millions; The Beer-shop Act, intended to mitigate this evil, 
has onIyV*gg?avated it. We preach, and toil, and educate ; but we 
are doojn&d fo see those on whom our best labours have been ex- 
pended, one by one, sucked into the great maelstrom of drink around 
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them. " I have seen," says Archdeacon Garbett, " schools excel- 
lently managed, the most regular cottage visiting, the most heart- 
searching preaching, all, so far as the labourer and cottager are con- 
cerned, (and every word applies to the town mechanic as well,) cast 
away on this rock — the drink." 

In the midst of this state of things a special remedy for the special 
evil — struck out first by the chief sufferers, the working classes, them- 
selves—has been growing up from small beginnings, till it has taken 
shape, and challenges the closest scrutiny into its principles and 
results. Persons directly or indirectly interested in the suppression 
of intemperance have associated themselves together; they have 
taken as the basis of association entire abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks; and in the cases I have to speak of to-night they have 
adopted the parochial organization, having the parochial clergyman 
at their head, and depending, as we shall see, whether he be himself 
an abstainer or not, on his teaching and co-operation for a chief 
element of their success. 

Of two or three of these I shall give a short outline. 

Parish A. — Population between 6,000 and 7j000. The Vicar the 
President, a Curate Vice-President ; fifteen members form the Com- 
mittee. There are weekly meetings for Scriptural instruction and 
prayer, conducted by the Vicar ; short addresses are given by work- 
ing men on the temperance question; and new members are re- 
ceived. The attendance at these averages about sixty. There are 
quarterly meetings for more formal addresses on the subject from 
strangers. The association is a year and a-half old. The number 
of members is 120. A great number of working men, who were 
before entire strangers to the House of God, have become habitual 
attendants at it. Nine of these, every one of whom were hard- 
drinking men, the greater part notorious drunkards, have become 
communicants ; others are in course of preparation. Eighteen men 
and four women act as weekly Visitors, to distribute tracts at the 
houses of the members and of others. 

Parish B. — Population 30,000. The Incumbent is the Presi- 
dent, the Curate and five laymen Vice-Presidents ; twelve working 
members form the Committee. There are fifty Visitors, who meet the 
Incumbent once a month, and give an account of their class mem- 
bers. The Curates, Scripture-Readers, City Missionaries, many of 
the District Visitors and Sunday School Teachers are members. The 
total number of those who have been enrolled as members is 600. 
The Incumbent sums up the results — moral, social, and religious — 
thus : — " Homes are made happy ; debts are paid off; work is more 
regularly and better done ; wages are for full six days — no broken 
days ; the children and wives are better attended to ; and generally 
the religious element is superadded to these advantages." 

Parish C. — (This case is alluded to by the Dean of Carlisle in his 
little publication, " Why I have Taken the Pledge.") " I was ap- 
pointed," says the Incumbent, "to a large sea-port parish in 1853. 
I found the working classes absent from church ; and though, as 
a missionary, I was accustomed to push my way, I found the men 
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wholly inaccessible to me. I next ascertained the cause to be drink. 
I threw myself into conflict with the evil, adopting the only method 
of teaching the poor, viz. practising myself the only remedy — total 
abstinence. For a year and a-half I confined myself to a Scripture 
class of total abstainers on the Saturday evening. The autumn 
of last year I commenced, and continued through the winter, to visit 
the worst parts of the parish. The good effects were soon manifest ; 
1,100 out of a population of 13,000 have joined during the year. 
One of the magistrates has stated that whereas before there were 
frequently six cases before the Bench on one day, they have had six 
sittings in succession without a case before them. The attendance 
of working men at church has been multiplied, and I confidently 
look for an abundant harvest in the salvation of souls/' 

In discussing the principle of these associations, there are one or 
two points on which all will be agreed. One of these is the "power 
of association." It is by association that the evil has so terribly 
grown and prevailed. In the net-work of drinking houses spread 
over the land; in the customs of the working classes so largely 
formed by these; in their 'footings/ and 'treatings/ and 'fines; 9 
in the public opinion on this point, — prevalent everywhere among 
them, paramount in their large workshops, — that it is unmanly and 
unneighbourly not to drink; in the mutual temptation which they are 
thus bringing to bear on each other; in the inevitable progress of 
corruption where an evil leaven is working in a mass with no good 
leaven to counteract it; — in all this the eye of the moralist will 
detect a vast organization framed by more than human sagacity for 
the wholesale destruction of the bodies and souls of his countrymen. 
It is not unnatural, then, that the same mighty power should be 
enlisted on the opposite side. If the sympathy of numbers has done 
so much to shame some into drinking habits and to attract others, — 
in the sympathy of numbers, in the formation of a new and directly 
antagonistic public opinion, in the mutual support and encourage- 
ment which personally, and through the press, associated members 
can give one to another, — it is fair to look for a counteracting element 
of the highest order. 

Nor will it be necessary here to argue the point, that if an organi- 
zation is to be permanent, it must be based on our parochial system. 
I would rather devote the short time we have to-night to the ex- 
amination of the principle which is the original basis of the associa- 
tion, and to which alone, as far as I am aware, exception has been 
taken — the pledged abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 

It is objected to this that we are advocating the disuse of one of 
those " creatures of God" which are " good and to be used with 
thanksgiving;" that we are introducing a new commandment; that 
we are ignoring the high Christian duty of "temperance in all 
things," and with it the example of moderation in drink ; that we 
are setting aside the baptismal vow, with all its binding obligations, 
for one which has no sanctions at all ; that we are practically intro- 
ducing another Gospel, and furthering a Dissenting movement. 
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In meeting these objections, and at the same time placing the 
principle on its true foundations, I must at once disclaim any sym- 
pathy with certain opinions and practices which have been imported 
into the subject, but which in no way belong to it. Such are the 
supposed unlawfulness of wine; the abstract duty of total absti- 
nence to all ; the condemnation, therefore, of moderate drinkers, (an 
opinion which would soon land us in the heresies of the Encratites, 
Severians, and other Gnostic sects) ; the elevation of total abstinence 
to a virtue,— at once, it would seem, the key-stone and crown of all 
other virtues, and therefore, of course, a religion in itself. It is 
perhaps not unnatural that those with whom for a long time drunken- 
ness was the parent of all sin, and therefore the negation of all 
religion, should, in the rebound of their whole nature, when they 
find themselves set free from the drink, adopt untenable positions 
with regard to it. Held, however, as matter of private opinion by 
some, advocated in the extreme form to which I have alluded, I 
believe, by few, the views in question are noticed here only to be 
dismissed as extravagancies which clog the movement, not part of 
the machinery which is to advance it. 

On the other hand, I must claim to be allowed to argue the 
question on the broad principles of the law of Christ. If I am asked 
to give a command for total abstinence, I answer, the Gospel as a 
moral code is not a system of rules and restrictions, but of principles, 
from which each man is to frame his rules for himself. Two of these 
leading principles will be sufficient for my purpose to-night. 

1. " Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God." It follows from this that wine, — given expressly " to 
make glad the heart of man," — so far as it contributes in any way to 
make the body better able to do God's work, and therefore to pro- 
mote His glory, is perfectly lawful. The moment it is taken to 
produce undue artificial excitement, and for the temporary pleasure 
which that excitement gives ; when with this view the intoxicating 
principle of alcohol is introduced into it in larger quantities ; when 
other compounds abounding in this principle are brought in under 
the shelter of its Scriptural name; when public-houses and other 
meeting-places are frequented for the purpose of the mere sensual 
gratification, and for sitting over the drink, — it is not for God's 
glory, it is contrary to the whole mind and spirit of God. " Thank 
God for opium," said one of our first physicians. See the same 
opium used by the opium-eater, to produce an abnormal condition 
of body, and you know, by its effects, that the line has been passed 
which, separating the use from the abuse, alone prevents the blessing 
from degenerating into a frightful curse. 

2. I take, then, a second great principle. " All things are lawful 
to me," (subject of course to the above limitations,) " but all things 
are not expedient" The expediency here is a personal matter, to be 
judged of by each Christian man for himself, the measure of it being 
the circumstances of each particular case as it comes before him. 
The circumstances of the drunkard, then, — and to these we will con- 
fine ourselves for the present, — are these : he is entangled in the 
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meshes of a system which is plying him with temptation at every 
point; and his temptations derive additional force from this, that 
a condition of body has been established which can be compared 
only to a mass of inflammable materials waiting for the spark that 
is to set them in a blaze. The spark to him is the first drop, which 
is only drank to arouse in him an insatiable craving for more. His 
one sole chance of safety lies in abstaining altogether. The moderate 
use may be lawful for him — clearly it is not expedient. 

But granting that abstinence is expedient for him, what is there 
to make it so for me 9 who have learned, and by the grace of God 
have been enabled to practise, the Christian duty of moderation ? 
Nothing but this — that in Christianity we have no sooner learned 
what is right and good on personal grounds, than we are brought 
within the range of a higher law, — "No man liveth to himself?' "We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves." It may be " expedient" for you, if you are one 
striving to live the higher fife of Christian devotedness; and to no 
other person, I believe, can this great question address itself with any 
reasonable hope of success, as enabling you to plead with your weak 
brother by that highest of all arguments — the argument of example. 
And if it be said that this you are already doing in the moderation 
which you practise, I answer that in the drunkard's case, as has been 
seen, the object to be gained, and therefore the example to be shewn, 
is no longer that of moderation, but of abstinence. You may forego, 
if you will, a selfish gratification to save a perishing brother. 

But I go further than this: I ask, Is there not a more direct 
appeal to the co-operation of the Christian man f The danger of our 
fallen brother lies in the associations which drink brings with it. It 
is the sitting in the public-house, the enjoyment of the convivial 
meeting, which causes him to stumble. You, too, it may be, sit 
over your wine among your friends. I am not arguing for the un- 
lawfulness of this. You do it without offence, without excess to 
yourself; it may even be without temptation to your friends: you 
do it in the exercise of your full Christian liberty. But the servant 
or the poor neighbour who waits on you, who is already, it may be, 
far gone in the downward path, who sees the same conviviality, the 
same supposed enjoyment in drink, which is his chiefest snare, may 
he not be finding in your example an actual stone of stumbling ? 
If the case is not a strictly parallel one to the great ruling case in 
such matters, — the meat-eater among the Corinthian Christians,— 
yet is it not to be dealt with on the general principle which the 
Apostle deduces from the case ? He sees you, "who have knowledge," 
doing the very same thing which, if he does, he falls ; his conscience 
is thereby emboldened to do it; and through my liberty of moderation 
" shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died?" I may not see 
this necessary connection between the example and the resulting sin. 
Appearing indisputable to one, it may have no existence to another. 
Therefore the decision of one man's conscience can never be laid 
down as the rule of another's : total abstinence, I repeat, must stand 
or fall on the ground of personal expediency : but the moment I do 
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see it, it is " good" for me to take away the stumbling-stone from 
my brother's path; for I have my express directions, "It is good 
neither to eat meat, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
a brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak." 

It is easy to see how arguments such as these, addressing them- 
selves to the Christian man generally, if they have any force, rise in 
force as the subject of them is the minister of Christ. It is not 
because balls, and theatres, and race-courses are in themselves un- 
lawful that so many earnest Christians, and more especially devoted 
clergymen, abstain from them ; it is because experience has shewn 
that Satan has chosen them as his recruiting-ground, that they 
minister to the principles of " the world, the flesh, and the devil," 
and because they would not that the example of their presence should « 
be pleaded by any weak brother or sister who might fall through 
them. He is already acting on the principle in some things ; it is 
at least allowable to extend it to others. 

But it is more than allowable, it is good, for the parochial clergy- 
man, I cannot but think, above all others, as enabling him to exhibit 
in his life in a very marked degree the power of that cross which 
has been entrusted to him to preach. I admit that, at first, to 
those who from childhood have been accustomed to the artificial 
stimulus which wine gives, who see it wherever they go, — at their 
friends' tables, and if other members of their households are wine- 
drinkers, at their own, — rigidly to abstain from it is an exercise 
of almost daily self-denial which will try their principles to the ut- 
most. - And to do this except upon the highest Christian ground, 
as disciplining unruly appetites in ourselves, or as an act of faith and 
love to our brother man, would be a mere act of will-worship and 
asceticism which it might be difficult to justify. But to practise 
this self-denial in humble imitation of Him who pleased not Him- 
self ; in a luxurious, self- pleasing age, and for a proved necessity, 
to give practical proof where most of all it ought to be given, that 
the cross of Christ has lost none of its old efficacy ; and yet withal, 
while claiming the liberty of abstinence for ourselves, and recom- 
mending it for its results' sake to others, to refuse to judge our 
brother, who in the exercise of the same liberty declines to abstain ; 
this, I cannot but think, must contribute in no small degree to give 
that stamp of reality to our teaching which, for lack of corresponding 
deeds, our words too often want. 

I come then to the only other branch of the subject — the "pledge" 
" It is worthless," we are told ; or, " it is wrong." Worthless, if it 
is not accompanied by religion ; wrong, if it is : wrong, as super- 
seding the one true pledge under which the Christian lies — his 
baptismal vow. 

Now it is no sufficient answer to this to say that it is a mere 
mutual agreement to abstain. Though perfectly true that it is taken 
in this sense by the vast majority of abstainers, yet there are no doubt 
those to whom it comes in the light of a deeply religious vow. I ask, 
then, are such vows, utterly irrespective of, or rather supplementary 
to, the vows of the covenant, in auy sense unlawful ? Have they 
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been treated as such by the Church ? If the vow of the Eechabite 
to abstain was sanctioned by God, and that of the Nazarite provided 
for in all its details by him ; if Jacob's, David's, St. Paul's vows are 
mentioned without a word of censure ; if the Church, acting on these 
precedents, has herself adopted the principle of a vow as giving addi- 
tional security to holy resolutions, as in the vows of matrimony and 
ordination, can any valid objection be taken to the man who, for the 
better security against a special weakness, confirms his resolution 
by a special vow ? Supposing the pledge to be taken in this deeply 
religious sense, is it not a thing perfectly lawful in itself, its expe- 
diency to be measured by tUe circumstances of each particular case P 

But in truth it is proposed to abstainers only as a mutual under- 
% taking, like any other undertaking to be withdrawn at any moment if 
' ' they will. And if it be said that this is unnecessary to one already 
bound in baptism, we answer we are dealing with one who as yet is 
inaccessible to such an argument. For thus much will at once be ad* 
mitted, that the recognition of a covenant obligation implies a pre- 
vious knowledge of the covenant itself, and an acceptance of the 
covenant conditions. To " renounce the world, the flesh, and the 
devil/' is but a part of repentance and faith, and the drunkard lies 
for the present in a region wholly beyond this. Preach repentance 
to him 1 You have done it again and again : in public, and he has 
not been present to hear you ; in private, and your words have been 
assented to, but have passed over him like the wind. Why ? Because 
there is a deterioration of the bodily conditions, affecting the recep- 
tive power by which truth is taken into the mind. There is a terrible 
sequence in the causes which have led to this. There has been, first, 
the drinking habit ; then the drinking thirst — the dipso-mania, which, 
as its name implies, establishes itself amidst the ruins of a disor- 
ganized will ; then the enfeebled conscience and the clouded reasoning 
powers ; the man has no longer the power of choosing between good 
and evil, the very faculty by which he could take cognizance of the 
truth is lost or in abeyance. And the pledge of abstinence is but an 
agreement — a mutual agreement — by which for the time he is placed 
on the first step in his upward path of bodily restoration. 

How he is helped by the power of association we have already 
seen. It were hard, indeed, if he were to be met on the threshold 
of his upward progress by the cold accents of an unsympathizing 
Christian formalism, — " You have your baptismal vow — keep that, or 
the consequences be upon your own head." 

But it is "the first step." Does the effort for his restoration 
stop here? If it did, then indeed might we be open to the charge 
which has been so freely advanced against us of " substituting total 
abstinence for the Gospel;" and then, too, might we expect the 
failure which, wherever it has so stopped, has been the inevitable 
result. But it is at this very point, and for this very cause, that we 
see the paramount need of the co-operation of those who alone can 
properly carry it on — Christian men and women, headed by the 
parochial clergy. The total abstinence agreement has brought the 
drunkard within the scope of a lucid interval. He is sitting for the 
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time " clothed and in his right mind," but with the arch enemy watch- 
ing his opportunity to return and take possession again. Who but 
his brothers and sisters in Christ, and foremost among them the 
pastor who has " to watch for his soul/' shall take him and teach 
him the things of Christ, till with the sight of God, if haply he shall 
gain it in Him, he learns to abhor his past life with a loathing to 
which no mere worldly considerations could ever have brought him, 
and in deep repentance and faith takes fresh hold of the covenant, re- 
newing for himself at the table of his Lord the covenant vow which 
is henceforth to be the rule of his earthly warfare ? Who but he? 
If he does not do it, if he stands aloof conjuring up imaginary evils 
in the men or in their system, which with the first warm contact 
with the living men themselves vanish into nothing, who shall 
wonder if earnest men of other communions, wanting indeed the 
advantages which our position gives, and therefore failing lamentably 
to cover the extent of ground which we might have reached, j%t 
having none of our backwardness, rush in and gather the trophies 
of immortal souls, which might have been among the brightest jewels 
in our crown of rejoicing at the great day ? It is a significant fact, 
well known to all who have looked beneath the surface of this 
question, that of the working men who are now the strength and 
ornaments of many of the Dissenting bodies, not a few are reclaimed 
drunkards — Dissenters only because Dissenters shewed them the way 
to recovery from their terrible sin. The pledge of abstinence is 
nothing, indeed, without the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. But it is seen to be everything when it has brought an 
otherwise hopeless outcast once more within the sound of that 
Gospel ; everything when the mere human association which he has 
entered for recovery from his special temptation is found to be the 
porch which leads on to the temple itself — the living membership 
in the body of Christ, where alone is his safeguard against every 
temptation of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
. One last objection, and I will conclude — We are enfeebling our 
bodies, crippling our usefulness, killing ourselves by total abstinence, 
and so contravening the very law on which we have based our 
system, — " doing all to the glory of God." Be it so. Admitting 
for a moment, for the sake of argument, the correctness of such a 
view, I have yet to learn that it is not lawful for me to act upon 
a higher law of Christian ethics which comes in and crosses the 
other, — " We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ;" and 
again, " He that will lose his life for My sake shall find it." When 
one soldier of the Cross is struck down at his post, God has His own 
recruits ready to step in and take his place. His work goes on, 
though the workman has gone to a higher post. It were a noble 
martyrdom, to say the least, to perish in rescuing England from her 
desolating sin. But here, too, the imaginary dangers vanish as you 
confront them : the claim to martyrdom must, I fear, if it rests on 
this only ground, break down. The hard-worked man — brain-worked 
or hand-worked as the case may be — can work better without stimu- 
lants than with them ; with exception, no doubt, when medicinally 
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they may be required. Does any one doubt it? Let him read 
Dr. Carpenter's " Physiology of Total Abstinence/' or Professor 
Miller's "Alcohol, its Place and Power." Does he doubt it still, 
let him take the evidence of a large number of abstaining clergy- 
men, among them of a thoroughly disinterested witness, an ab- 
stainer before total abstinence as a system was thought of — the 
late Sidney Smith. 

Writing to Lady Holland, in 1828, he says : — 

" Many thanks for your kind anxiety respecting my health. I not 
only was never better, but never half so well : indeed, I find I have 
been very ill all my life without knowing it. Let me state some of 
the goods arising from abstaining from all fermented liquors. First, 
sweet sleep ; having never known what sweet sleep was, I sleep like 
a baby or a plough-boy. If I wake, no needless terrors, no black 
virions of life, but pleasing hopes and pleasing recollections. Holland- 
bouse, past and to come ! If I dream, it is not of tigers and lions, but 
of Easter dues and tithes. Secondly, I can take longer walks and 
make greater exertions without fatigue. My understanding is im- 
proved, and I comprehend political economy. I see better without 
wine and spectacles than when I used both. Only one evil ensues 
from it : I am in such extravagant spirits that I must lose blood, or 
look out for some one who will bore or depress me. Pray leave off 
wine: the stomach is quite at rest — no heart-burn — no pain — no 
distention." 

If this is still insufficient, there is the ground yet to fall back 
upon, that while he will do more if he is an abstainer himself, the 
parochial clergyman may yet do very much if, not being an abstainer, 
he will yet give the sanction of his office and the support of his 
pastoral guidance to the work. In one of the Associations to which 
I have alluded, the Vicar was President of the Association, at the 
request of the members, for a whole year, before he became an ab- 
staining member. During that time he taught the members, prayed 
with them, and though eventually, carried on by the force of his own 
convictions, he cast in his lot entirely with them, yet they were quite 
content, before then, for his office's sake to have him at their head. 

Souls are perishing throughout the land. We are told to wait 
for the operation of causes which, of slow but certain growth, will 
in a generation or two make these drinking habits a thing of the 
past. We answer, We dare not. Souls are being rescued from the 
drink ; and that by a machinery which, to every parochial clergyman, 
lies close at hand. Let it be proved that that machinery is an un- 
lawful one — unlawful for the Christian man who uses it, unlawful 
for the Christian minister who directs its use — and we, too, will 
stand aloof, and witness the strange sight of raging demoniacs turned 
into humble worshippers at the feet of the Lord Jesus, by an agency 
which is not of God. Till it is so proved — in every father, whose 
neglected children are growing up in ignorance and vice ; in every 
mother, who from the pure fountain of life is giving forth to her 
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child the germs of hereditary sin ; in every murderer who goes red- 
handed from his caps to the felon's cell, and thence to his Maker's 
presence, — if we were to hold back, we could only see a soul perish- 
ing or perished, which with a more self-renouncing charity we might 
have been the instruments of rescuing for God. 



ON NATIONAL EDUCATION IN CONNECTION 

WITH EELIGION. 

Br the Rev. W. ROBERT MORRISON, M.A., 

INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES'S, HALIFAX. 

My Lord Bishop, Ladies and Gentlemen, — My design in tills 
paper is to shew that the religious element in our national education 
— an element the great importance of which it is needless for me to 
point out to this audience — is endangered by causes which are in 
operation ; and that there are indications of a disposition to separate 
the religious element from general education sufficient to lead the 
friends of Christian education to be on the watch, in order to arrest 
the further progress of what it is to be feared is too plainly the ten- 
dency and disposition of the day. 

In such an assemblage it is unnecessary to dwell on the principles 
of the subject ; they are familiar to my audience. 

That it was a command given by Jehovah to His ancient people, 
that they should instruct the young in His knowledge and fear; 
that this command was given with peculiar solemnity and emphasis; 
that it was given to the nation, and involved a national obligation, 
the performance of which should bring national blessings, the neg- 
lect of which should entail national calamity, — these are truths which 
I need not here enter upon in detail. 

That this command still retains its force and obligation will also 
be conceded to me here. If " wliatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning ;" if the strange chequered story 
of Israel's wanderings is indeed preserved for our instruction ; if all 
the incidents and details of their history are still preserved in the 
sacred volume for us ; — what paramount force must this command 
of Jehovah to His people still possess ! — a command unconnected 
with anything ephemeral and transient, not deriving its origin from 
anything peculiar or exceptional in the position or the circumstances 
of the people to whom it was first addressed, but based upon obli- 
gations which shall be for all time, and attended by sanctions which 
may be felt as much now, as thirty centuries ago upon the shores 
of the Great Sea. 

The Protestant powers have all, with more or less distinctness, 
recognised the clear duty of a Christian State in this matter. 

In Prussia the law which regulates education sets forth in its 
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"No education without religion," cried their leader*, a man of genuine 
Christian character, as well as of pre-eminent ability, — " No education 
without religion, and no religion except in connection with some actual 
religious communion — else you fall into a vague deism, which is only 
the first step towards atheism and immorality. If this law passes, 
Christianity itself is henceforth only a sect, and in the sphere of Govern- 
ment its name must never more be pronounced. "We shall not only 
have the separation of Church and State, but the separation between 
the State and religion itself" 

But Roman Catholics, and Dissenters, and Jews all gathered to 
the support of the proposed alterations. They passed into law. 
Everything distinctively Christian was now expunged from the 
education which Holland was to give her children. 

And how has it worked P Upon this point I am glad to have the 
express testimony of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who was the Assistant- 
Commissioner charged by the Royal Education Commission to inves- 
tigate and report upon the systems of popular education in Holland 
and other Continental states. In that report he states that the 
Prussian inspector who accompanied him avowed that there was an 
increasing dissatisfaction with the inadequate religious instruction of 
the schools, and an increasing demand for schools where a real, de- 
finite religious instruction should be given : and he added that this 
was a grave state of things. Mr. Arnold says that he was greatly 
struck with the words and the manner of the inspector, one whose 
testimony was above suspicion, an official of the Government, and 
a man of great intelligence, experience, and weight. 

Mr. Arnold sums up his own thoughts on the subject, after all he 
had seen, in the following words b : — 

" In fact, it may be doubted whether any body of public schools 
anywhere exists satisfying at the same time the demands of parents 
for their children's genuine moral and religious training, and the de- 
mands of the partisans of strict religious neutrality. 

" Secular schools exist, but these do not satisfy the great majority 
of parents. Schools professing neutral religious teaching exist, but 
these do not satisfy rigid neutrals. They may profess to give an in- 
struction penetrated with Christianity, yet without any mixture of 
Christian dogma, but they have not yet succeeded in giving it. Not 
the orthodox only, but the great majority of mankind, the undevout, 
the indifferent, the sceptical, have a deep-seated feeling that religion 
ought to be blended with the instruction of their children, even though 
it is never blended with their own lives. They have a feeling equally 
deep-seated that no religion has ever yet been impressively and effec- 
tively conveyed to ordinary minds, except under the conditions of 
a dogmatic form and positive formularies. The State, continues Mr. 
Arnold, must not forget this in legislating for public education ; if it 

• M. Groen van Prinsterer. 

b Report, Royal Education Commission, vol. iv. pp. 117, 1 13. 
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does, if it attempts to exclude religion from a sphere which naturally 
belongs to it, it must expect its legislation to be a failure.' 1 

Passing now to our awn country, what is the state of the great 
education question? 

The Royal Commissioners of Education have deliberately recom- 
mended to Parliament a school-rate. It is little to the purpose to 
say (what can be proved) that this conclusion is not supported by, 
or fairly based upon, the evidence adduced before the Commission ; 
it is little to the purpose that we could shew that this proposal is 
no reasonable sequence of any portion of the testimony laid before 
the Commissioners : we have to do with the fact that a rating 
system is now solemnly and authoritatively proposed. 

And although it has not yet been formally adopted, the manner 
in which it was treated by those who have charge of our national 
educational department will be still fresh in the memories of my 
hearers; how gently it was placed at one side, for the present; how 
all the objections urged against it were of the mildest possible 
nature — objections indeed which can be entirely obviated without 
any violence being done to the proposed system ; and how not a few 
of our educationalists have frankly avowed their hopes that a muni- 
cipal system may be finally adopted by the country. 

Until recent events had made it difficult to advert with satisfac- 
tion to anything American, the system of the United States was 
perpetually referred to as the true type and ideal of national educa- 
tion, and as that to which as soon as possible our own ought to be 
assimilated. 

It is well that we should approach that system and really ex- 
amine the facts concerning it; the mask is falling from a great 
deal that was once deemed solid and real in that country, which is 
now found to be hollow and insecure. 

Their national system of education is, and for years has been, 
a source of the deepest anxiety and apprehension to thoughtful men 
in America. Originally it was a system in which religion was to 
have had its place; it was not at all intended that it should be 
excluded. But the system introduced was a rating system. At 
once the rate-payers claimed their right to exercise a management 
and control in the schools, and to have a voice in the appropriation 
of their money : it was most natural that they should do so. Then 
came the knotty question, what form was the religious instruction 
to take. Every sect had its own view on this. Bitterness, heart- 
burnings, recriminations set in, in the angry discussion that arose ; 
and after a short time it became apparent that there was absolutely 
but one way of making peace and restoring tranquillity — the ex- 
clusion altogether of the subject of contention, and the leaving out 
of religion entirely from the course of instruction. 

A moment's reflection would have convinced any one beforehand 
that this would be the end. That the rate-payers would demand 
this right of control of their money was certain ; that, split up into 
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different religious persuasions, they could not agree, was equally cer- 
tain ; that the points in dispute would not be contended with the 
less acerbity, or with greater prospect of a peaceable solution, be- 
cause they were minute or secondary in importance, was also certain ; 
and the issue of the struggle could only be — precisely what it has 
been in the United States — the excision from the national system of 
everything distinctive and definite in Christianity. 

As to confining religious instruction to moral precepts, as some 
urge, this means very little, for as a matter of fact it is found that 
with the vast bulk of minds — severed from the sanctions and the 
authority of religion — moral precepts lose their force, and sink into 
feeble and unheeded abstractions. With most men, but especially 
with the humbler classes, a definite faith, embodying and codifying 
these precepts, is the only medium through which principles of 
action exercise control and influence. 

The actual effects of the system in America, shorn as it is of all 
that is religious, are exceedingly deplorable. Irreligion means pro- 
fanity and immorality, and both flourish in these schools. One 
writer of undoubted veracity states, — 

"The most depraved beings in our country are among those on 
whom most is expended for education; thieves, midnight assassins, 
and incendiaries have come from our schools by hundreds and 
thousands." 

"I must make some change in my teaching," says another d , "for 
already two of my pupils have been hung for murder." 

"I have an impression," testifies another, (the ex-Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts 6 ,) — " I have an impression, derived from a long 
familiarity with the prosecution of crime, that the merely intellectual 
education of our schools, in the absence of that moral culture and dis- 
cipline which ought to be an essential part of every system, furnishes 
but a feeble barrier to the assaults of temptation and the prevalence of 
vice ; indeed, without this sanctifying element I am by no means cer- 
tain that the mere cultivation of intellect does not increase the ex- 
posure to crime, by enlarging the sphere of man's capacity to minister 
through its agency to his sensual and corrupt desires." 

Indeed, there is one testimony upon this melancholy subject, re- 
corded years ago by an eye-witness f and an American, which now 
reads almost as if it had been prophetic, — it is the conviction that 
" the State must he shaken to pieces under the present training of 
American youths." 



c The Rev. Dr. Townley, Toronto. 

d Professor Greenleaf quotes these words at a public meeting, New York, 1855, 
printed report. 

e Ex-Governor Clifford. 

1 Editor of the Massachusetts Journal of Education. 
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And then, besides, what we should all deeply deplore would also 
follow the introduction of any such system, I mean a still wider, 
deeper estrangement of the working classes from the Church. A 
child taken from its mother, brought up among strangers, will not — 
cannot possess that deep attachment for her which otherwise he 
would have felt; and instead of that growing attachment to and 
appreciation of our beloved Church on the part of the rising gene- 
ration, which we see in many places, we should have a severance 
of feeling, of ties, of associations, and an entire absence of that deep, 
reverential, intelligent attachment to and veneration for their national 
Church on the part of the young, which was imbibed with the in- 
struction of the National school, which grew with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength. 

It has been replied, " Let the Sunday schools take care of the reli- 
gious part of education ; and let the clergy do their part ; we can 
trust them not to neglect -the religious department of the education 
of the people." To this we answer, that the loss of the religious 
element in the National system cannot be thus compensated. 

They have Sunday schools in America : but, in the first place, vast 
numbers of the week-day scholars never attend Sunday school; and 
in the second place, a few hours, once a-week, are too broken, too 
disjointed, and too brief a period for storing the mind with religious 
truth, and for anything like formation of Christian character. 

They have also in America a clergy, many of whom are men of 
earnest, devoted piety: but the worst is, that their influence is 
virtually excluded from the National school. As one of their writers 
says, "it is contraband in the system:" it is alien to it: it has 
no place in it. And the simple fact of this ban (however the 
necessity of it forced itself under a rating system) — still the fact 
of such a ban being upon religion leads the child to look with 
distrust, suspicion, and reserve upon all efforts made for his 
spiritual welfare. 

In Canada a similar system exists, and with results almost equally 
to be deplored, but which, at this hour, I must not trust myself even 
to touch upon. 

But these are the systems held up by a large and increasing class 
amongst us for our imitation. This is the rating system, to which 
the Royal Commissioners have sought to commit us. 

There is another ground of apprehension, from the indifference 
shewn by those who might reasonably be expected to be alive to the 
magnitude of the issues involved. As a member of the United 
Education Committee, I have had the opportunity of knowing the 
existence of an astonishing apathy on this subject in both Houses 
of Parliament, which augurs ill for the final determination of the 
question, were it vigorously started by that section of educationalists 
who are pledged to a rating system. 

One ground of anxiety and alarm only does time permit me now 
to mention, — the Committee of Council on Education having an- 
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nounced their intention, in certain cases, to require the insertion 
of clauses in the trust deeds of schools which shall expressly restrict 
definite religious instruction. 

There is enough — more than enough — to create vigilance on the 
part of those who know the importance of Christian education. At 
this moment there are those who but await the signal to take a more 
advanced move towards secularizing our national education than has 
yet been deemed practicable. The ground is being prepared for it, 
feelers have been thrown out, the organs of public opinion on their 
side have not been inactive, the forces are being gathered ; and once 
the standard is raised, there are but too many men of loose and 
unsettled religious principles, and some of none at all, who will flock 
around it. 

The heart of tjie English people is sound. There is a definiteness 
and reality about the religion of the people, and it is an unspeak- 
able comfort to be assured of this. 

But the people must be made acquainted with what is proposed, 
and what these proposals would involve. It is the people's question, 
and they should be made to feel it such ; it is not that the views 
of any particular section of religionists are attacked, it is that the 
sacred rights of a Christian nation are invaded, and the advanced 
forces are already before the gates. 

Now the people value the real Christian element in the educa- 
tion of their children : there is abundant testimony to this in the 
ponderous Report of the Royal Commission. It is surprising, amid 
a thousand diversities, how universally our people do value a truly 
Christian education for their children. 

With regard to the action which may be taken, it should be 
considered as a decided disqualification, unfitting any candidate 
from being returned by Churchmen to Parliament, if he be un- 
sound on this great educational question, and if he is known to be 
lax and indifferent as to in any way secularizing our national system 
of education. I count myself happy in following the valuable paper 
last night read by the late Irish Chancellor, Mr. Napier, for he 
drew our attention to the fact that we hold the action of Parliament 
very much in our own hands; and that if we are agreed among 
ourselves, and if the right sort of influence be brought to bear upon 
our representatives, and the true position firmly taken outside the 
House, the condition of the lobbies will very soon represent the real 
deep feeling of the country. 

Finally, I would quote, as expressing our views on this subject, 
the words of the great Protestant statesman of the French monarchy & : 
—"Let the religious instruction, above all things, be seal; not 
a series of lessons and practices apparently capable of being used 
by all. Such vague abstractions" adds that profound thinker, 

* M. Guizot, Bulletin Universitaire, iii. 293, iv. 382. 
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satisfy neither the requirements of the parents nor of the law ; 
they tend to banish all positive and efficacious religious teaching 
from the schools." 

Conscious, then, of the movement for which it is wisdom to be 
prepared, let the friends of Christian national education in England 
put forth their united efforts to transmit to the generation that shall 
succeed us that great national blessing, from the past operations of 
which we are now reaping the fruits, — schools in which the fear 
of God shall still be the beginning of all instruction, the basis of 
all the teaching, the key-stone of the arch, the thread thrown 
across the entire woof of the education imparted, interweaving with 
every portion, binding together, giving coherence, and colour, and 
form to the entire fabric. 



SYNODAL ACTION IN THE COLONIES. 

By the LOBD BISHOP OF TASMANIA. 

The short time very properly allowed by the regulations of the 
Congress, either for addresses or for written papers, must of neces- 
sity prevent me from entering very largely into this most important 
question of Synodal Action in the Colonies. I must, therefore, some- 
what reluctantly forego all allusion to synodal action either in the 
Episcopal Church of America or in the Canadas, and confine myself 
exclusively to what has been done in the same direction in Austral- 
asia ; and then, after having briefly sketched the history of synodal 
action in Australasia itself, I shall turn more immediately to that 
with which I am most intimately acquainted — I mean, the progress 
of synodal action in my own diocese. 

The first movement towards this effect in Australasia took place 
in the year 1850, when my late most dear friend, Bishop Broughton — 
(applause) — (I, as one deeply attached to him, rejoice to hear the 
tone and spirit with which his venerated name is received by this 
audience) : — Bishop Broughton summoned his suffragan bishops t6 
meet him in the year 1850, at Sydney, on various important matters 
connected with the welfare of the Church. We sat for many days ; 
and long and anxious were our deliberations. Among the many con- 
clusions at which we arrived, was one more immediately affecting 
that which was an untried novelty in the Church, so far as our por- 
tion of the Church was concerned — I mean the introduction of the 
lay element, as it is commonly called, into the management, direc- 
tion, and councils of the Church. Among the resolutions which were 
then passed was one directly connected with the subject in hand : 
a portion of our design was this — we recommended synods and con- 
ventions, provincial and diocesan. I must explain those terms : by 
" synods," we meant an assembly of one or more bishops, and repre- 
sentatives from the clergy ; by " conventions," we meant a body of 
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laymen who, in conjunction with the clergy, would decide questions 
respecting the temporalities of the Church. 

Such was our first crude notion respecting the introduction of the 
lay members of the Church into an active share of its management. 
But may I say, in behalf of the six bishops who then and there 
met, that it was the first practical step in that portion of the Lord's 
vineyard to recognise the value, the importance, and, I may add, the 
necessity of inviting the co-operation of our lay brethren to aid us 
in the great work of the Church. That was the first step, and, I 
admit, a most imperfect one. Our proceedings were duly registered, 
and duly published, and I believe very many copies were circulated 
in this country. They were, as you can imagine, widely circulated 
throughout Australasia itself; and very different indeed were the 
feelings with which they were received. They were altogether 
novelties, these disquisitions and resolutions of ours ; and conse- 
quently many, and in some cases, somewhat angry, discussions took 
place respecting them — mainly because our motives and intentions 
were, I do not say misrepresented, but most certainly, in some im- 
portant cases, misunderstood. I do not believe that we bishops did 
receive all the credit that, I respectfully think, was due to us, for 
the earnest and hearty desire we had to invite our lay brethren to 
work cordially and affectionately with us. Perhaps it was the very 
novelty of the propositions which caused a little more disquisition 
than otherwise would have been the case. 

Be this, however, as it may, the first important notice that was 
taken of our deliberations was in the diocese of Melbourne. It 
was in the following year, 1851, that the Bishop of Melbourne 
invited a conference of the clergy and laity, under the superintendence 
and guidance of the Bishop, to debate upon various resolutions, 
mainly respecting discipline and the temporal affairs of the Church. 
It would be almost superfluous to add that those discussions mainly 
took place with reference to the published opinions of the Australian 
bishops. Some little time passed — some few years — before these dis- 
cussions took a practical and positive turn ; that was in the year 1 854 ; 
and I speak of the diocese of Melbourne because it had the honour- 
able distinction of being the pioneer in this great work. In 1854, 
a second conference, under the superintendence of the Bishop, took 
place, and then a proposal was made, carried, and brought to bear, 
that a bill should be submitted to the Victorian legislature for the 
purpose of giving legal effect to the determinations of the bishop, the 
clergy, and the laity. The object and purport of that bill may be 
more fittingly described in the Bishop's own words. He stated at 
the time that the object was " that the Bishop and an assembly of 
the Church and laity should be recognised as the governing body 
of the Church of England in the colony, and that their acts and 
regulations, in respect of the matters which are within the scope of 
their authority, should be binding on the members of the Church." 
And yet this was not altogether an emanation of the colonies, be- 
cause the very bill that the Bishop of Melbourne at that time pro- 
posed was founded on a draft of a bill which was brought before 
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the House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1853, and 

Eassed there, but rejected, if I mistake not, in the Commons. The 
ill was laid before the Victorian legislature, and passed without 
remonstrance, opposition, or difficulty. 

I come next to the diocese of Adelaide. It was in ] 855 that the 
Bishop of Adelaide convened his clergy and certain representatives 
of the laity, and then and there entered boldly on synodal action ; 
but there was a wide difference between it and that which had. been 
previously adopted in Victoria. In Victoria, legal effect was given 
to the resolutions of the Church in its collective capacity; but in 
Adelaide there was a determination to act simply on consent and 
mutual compact, without demanding or requiring from the legis- 
lature any authority whatever to carry the resolutions of the synod 
into effect. This compact, therefore, took the form of a solemn 
promise on the part of the clergy to observe and enforce the pro- 
visions and resolutions respecting their own conduct, their own 
character, and their own work ; and then, in the synod which im- 
mediately followed, there were regulations adopted mainly respecting 
parochial organization, or the trial of the clergy for ecclesiastical or 
moral offences. 

It will be obvious to you, even as I speak, wherein the difficulty 
of these arrangements consisted ; not in its principles, because I ap- 
prehend that few of us would dispute or debate the point as to the 
advisability, per se, of going to work by ourselves rather than seeking 
the intervention of any legislature whatever ; of recognising amongst 
ourselves not merely the general ability of the Church, in its collec- 
tive capacity, to do so much, but the Church's inherent power and 
right to regulate its own affairs, without the interference of any 
Government on earth. (Hear, hear.) But you will see at a glance 
where unfortunately the defect was — in the arrangement, namely, 
that whilst the Church had the unquestionable right of making its 
own rules and enforcing its own discipline, it had not the legal power 
to carry either the one or the other into practical effect, whenever 
the strain of the case came : that is, wherever clergymen or laymen 
chose to resist the authority of the synod, there was no legal power 
to enforce it. And yet whilst I say thus much of this obvious 
deficiency connected with the Adelaide synod, I am sure that the 
good Bishop of Adelaide adopted that course which, after mature 
consideration, appeared to him and to others to be the wisest and 
the safest. Not being quite clear as to the inherent power of the 
bishop to summon a synod of his own authority, and desirous of 
solving the question whether we were or were not bound down, as 
you are in England, by the "Act of Submission," passed in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, he took the trouble to come to England 
and to consult the most competent legal authorities on the case ; 
and the result was that the matter was carefully investigated and 
keenly discussed by some of the most eminent lawyers in the king- 
dom : and I must here say that, we are indebted to my honoured 
friend on my right (Mr. Napier) for his share in the good and glorious 
work ; and it may be a comfort to him perhaps to know, that the 
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honoured name of " Napier" is revered at least in our diocese, and 
in our colony, not only for the gallant deeds of arms which have 
ennobled for ever that name in the annals of our country, but also 
because we owe to him personally and individually a lasting debt of 
gratitude for the benefit which we received from his sound legal 
advice. (Cheers.) To him then, and to the honoured names asso- 
ciated with him, — Eichard Bethell, Fitzroy Kelly, and Archibald 
Stephens, — we owe no common debt of gratitude ; in that thus our 
doubts were set aside, and our difficulties, in this respect, at an end 
for ever. 

The doubts, then, entertained by the Bishop of Adelaide were not 
merely cleared up, but the effect of this legal opinion extended to 
the whole Australian hemisphere. The delicacies which beset all 
the bishops, with one or two exceptions, in 1850, were entirely set 
aside ; there was no longer any doubt as to whether we had or not, 
as sotoe of us believed, the indefeasible right to assemble in synod, 
without let, hindrance, or permission from anybody ; we had then the 
most clear and decided legal authority that there was no legal restric- 
tion whatever that hindered us from doing just as we pleased. It 
was in the year 1857, that under the guidance of one whose name 
can never be mentioned in any place without reverence, either in 
England, or in our hemisphere, or in any part of the world, so far as 
I know, where his labours are known, — it was under the guidance of 
the Bishop of New Zealand — (loud cheers) — (you cheer a colonial 
bishop's heart by such a recognition of the name of one of our most 
beloved and greatest men) — it was under the guidance of the Bi- 
shop of New Zealand that a two-fold synod, if I may use the ex- 
pression, was established; a general synod for the territory, and 
a diocesan synod for each diocese. Here, again, no intervention 
of the law was sought for, except to settle one single point, namely, 
to allow the property held by the bishop to be transferred to trus- 
tees for the benefit of the Church; so that he only sought legal 
authority upon strictly legal points — points entirely different, and 
entirely separate from the free and independent action of the Church. 
(Applause.) 

In the diocese of Sydney, attempts have been made, but in vain, 
to establish a synod according to law. I had many conversations, 
and some correspondence, with my late revered friend, Bishop 
Broughton, upon this subject; and when the present Bishop of 
Sydney came to his most important charge, he took long and 
anxious thought, and cautious steps, for the introduction of synodal 
action ; but there has been a difference of opinion between the legisla- 
ture and himself on that point. It would seem that the legislature 
was, in some strange way, under the delusion, that, by the establish- 
ment of a synod, the Bishop of Sydney would gain a very large 
addition of power, authority, and influence. Now every one who 
knows what the nature of synodal action is, knows this perfectly well, 
that any bishop who encourages and flings his whole heart into 
synodal action, does it with the deliberate knowledge that he lays 
down no small portion of his authority, and shares* it with the clergy 
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and the laity. (Cheers.) In one sentence, lie deliberately deposes 
himself from the position of an autocrat, and flings himself at once 
on the affection of those whose confidence he has previously secured, 
and whose~co-operation and love he feels he may ultimately depend 
upon. I trust the day is not far distant when all these foolish ob- 
jections, (I beg the pardon of the Legislature of Sydney for speak- 
ing so disrespectfully of them,) — before all these foolish objections 
will be entirely set aside, and they will see that the good, amiable, 
excellent Bishop of Sydney does most earnestly desire, not only the 
welfare of the clergy, but also the co-operation, and, with that, the 
welfare, of the laity as well. 

In the dioceses of Newcastle, Perth, and Brisbane, no attempt has 
yet been made towards securing synodal action. And here, as a pass- 
ing remark, I may briefly point out where will lie the difficulty of 
carrying into effect that which is in the heart of the Bishop of Sydney, 
as well as in my own, namely, the establishment of provincial action. 
It stands to reason, that, as we have in Victoria and Tasmania 
synods established by law, and in Adelaide one established by com- 
pact, and in Newcastle, Perth, and Brisbane, no synods at all, it will 
be absolutely impossible to summon or establish a provincial synod 
until a very distant period. 

I have thus endeavoured to place before you a slight sketch 
of the history of synodal action as it has taken place in Australasia 
generally. I now come to speak more particularly of my own diocese ; 
and I must crave your pardon, if, in speaking of that, I may appear 
to be somewhat of an egotist. It is impossible for any one to 
be connected with any set of persons, I care not who they are, for 
a period of nineteen years or more, without feeling the most deep 
and affectionate interest in their temporal and spiritual welfare. It has 
never been my fashion at any period of my life to do things by 
halves, (applause,) and therefore when I saw the tone and temper 
of the times, when I saw synodal action around me, when I saw, 
beyond all, not only the value, but the absolute necessity of courting 
the co-operation of the laity, I flung myself heart and soul into the 
movement. The steps we took were as follows: — I have men- 
tioned that, in the year 1851 the good Bishop of Melbourne took 
the initiative ; towards the close of that year I summoned some few 
of the clergy in my own diocese, and laid before them the draft of 
a petition to the Sovereign for the removal of such disabilities in the 
matter of synodal action as we then thought we laboured under. 
This resolution was taken not by all the clergy I should observe, 
but simply by a majority of them. There were a few who, at that 
time, thought that in some way or another a synod might establish 
a larger rule on the part of the bishop — that it might perhaps give 
him more personal influence and more control. Little did they 
think at that time what the real event and necessary consequence of 
synodal action in the colonies would be. We came subsequently to 
this conclusion, that a constitution so formed as adequately to repre- 
sent both the clergy and laity of the Church, and giving them power 
to assemble for the administration of its affairs, was calculated to pro- 
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mote the well-being of the Church, and that its establishment in the 
several colonial dioceses on a system of general uniformity was highly 
to be desired. Our prayer, then, necessarily was to remove such 
restrictions as were either supposed to exist, or which really did exist : 
and that was a modest wish after all ; because what did we desire or 
aim to do more than was done by the Church of Rome, the Church 
of Scotland, the Wesleyan Conference, the Independents, the Quakers, 
or the Jews? We should always bear in mind that in the colonies we 
have a peculiar advantage, and a peculiar disadvantage. , We have 
the advantage of being entirely free from, and unrestricted by, any 
English law whatsoever, as law affecting the Church ; — I mean to 
say that your great law in England, namely, your Church Discipline 
Act, has been decided by competent and unquestionable legal autho- 
rity not to extend to us. It has been very keenly debated whether 
the Act of Uniformity is in force in our colony. You will indeed at 
a glance see that there is an authority which the Sovereign never ex- 
tended, under any circumstances, to the colonies — I mean the autho- 
rity which prescribed at home what are commonly called the State 
Services. You will recollect the rubric affecting this service, namely, 
that they were not to extend beyond "those parts of the United 
Kingdom called England and Ireland." There never has been any 
attempt whatever to extend the jurisdiction quoad those services to 
any distant part of the British empire. In one word, we are not 
in Australasia — I will speak of my own diocese more particularly — 
we are not the established Church of England and Ireland ; we are 
numbered amongst the sects ; we have no further supremacy, or pre- 
eminence, or domination, than any other sect whatever; and I will 
say boldly and freely for myself, that I crave for the Church of Eng- 
land in the colonies no other supremacy or domination than what 
she herself can claim over the hearts and affections of the people. 
(Loud and continued applause.) But whilst we are free from these 
restrictions, we have the disadvantage of being supposed to be under 
them ; and so, if matters of reference are sent to England, they are 
apt to be judged, not by colonial law, but by English law — not by 
what does actually and legally apply to the colonies, but by what is 
vaguely supposed, as a possibility, to apply to them, because it ap- 
plies at home. 

After a little while, I invited the different parishes throughout the 
diocese to elect lay delegates, for the one and express purpose of 
coming to Hobart Town, in order to decide whether they would or 
would not adopt this petition, and join with the clergy in forward- 
ing it home. 

Now it does seem somewhat strange, that, in the first instance, our 
lay friends should so far have misunderstood the object of the clerical 
movement, as to have gone considerably beyond it. They did not 
regard it as at all desirable that the lay members of the Church should 
be excluded from anything connected with its internal management ; 
they desired that all deliberations of the Church in synod or assembly, 
or by whatever name it was afterwards to be called, should be con- 
ducted in one room, at one meeting, all deliberating and voting toge* 
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ther ; and that in every single case the decision was to rest upon the 
verdict of the majority, the bishop being recognised in no other light 
than, I suppose, as the chairman of the meeting, having a deliberative 
and casting vote, in the event of the votes or numbers being equal. 

This lay body also constituted itself a permanent assembly ; but 
that permanence came to a very speedy end. Not to detain the 
Congress at length, the laity at that time would not join with the 
clergy in simply petitioning the Sovereign for the removal of such 
disabilities as those that I have referred to. I should say, in justice 
to the lay members of the Church in Tasmania, that this was but 
a movement of a party, and not that of the laity in the aggregate. 
(Hear, hear.) 

There were peculiar difficulties surrounding the diocese of Tas- 
mania at that time to which I need not now allude. They are well 
known to some of the members of the Congress in this room ; they 
are difficulties, I am thankful to say, which have long ago dis- 
appeared, and what was heretofore somewhat of confusion has been 
turned into peace and quietness, mutual confidence and concord. 
(Applause.) But to go on with our own synodal work. Matters re- 
mained in this condition until the year 1855. In a charge then de- 
livered to the clergy, I again mooted the question of synodical action ; 
I expressed my earnest desire that the clergy should meet me on 
the following day to confer upon certain points to which I directed 
their more immediate attention. We were at that time labour- 
ing under peculiar financial difficulties, from the withdrawal, on the 
part of the home Government, of the sum of £1,800 a-year, which 
they had paid — in consideration of the large number of convicts who 
were sent throughout the length and breadth of the land — to a small 
number of missionary chaplains. I had the certainty of the with- 
drawal of that fund within a short time, and I felt that it would be 
perfectly idle on my part to attempt to meet the difficulty, without 
the earnest and hearty co-operation of my lay friends. I again de- 
termined not to do things by halves, because I invited not only the 
clergy to meet me on this matter, but I requested them to draw up 
such a system of rules as would invite our lay friends, heartily and 
cordially, to co-operate with us in the same measure. I stated, at the 
same time, that my ulterior object in this movement was to lay the 
foundation of diocesan and synodical action upon a more extended 
scale. Time, and a very little time, passed on : within two years I 
found that the sustentation fund which had been created in order 
to provide for the stipends of the missionary chaplains, had, from 
various reasons, drooped and languished ; our people had not been 
accustomed to give ; they had not been familiar with handling the 
work of the Church, and therefore I felt instinctively that some 
further and more decided movement was necessary. In the year 
1857 I had a correspondence with some of the leading clergy in 
Hobart Town, and laid the matter before them, seeking their counsel, 
desiring to regulate my own wishes and opinions by theirs, as to what 
we were to do, and further suggesting, at the same time, what I 
thought was best to be done. I did all this, not to shrink from any 
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responsibility whatever on my part, for my belief is that a man that 
shrinks from any responsibility that is imposed upon him is not 
worth having any responsibility at all. (Applause.) But I did not 
desire to adopt a perfectly independent action, when I felt that I could 
share it with my brethren in the ministry. The result of their counsel 
was that which I acted upon, because, in asking their advice, I would 
not so far have affronted them, as merely to ask their advice in order 
to check my own, but I asked it with the determination, (being able 
perfectly to trust them,) to follow it. I was exceedingly glad, 
.when it came, to find that it was just such as I think I should have 
chalked out for myself. We, then, had a Council of Advice in order to 
settle two questions ; first, whether we should summon and establish 
a synod at all ; and secondly, upon what principle it was to be so sum- 
moned and established. I then convened a body of ten clergymen and 
ten laymen. With regard to the clergymen, I sent by the same night's 
post a list of the clergy to every single clergyman in the diocese, 
requesting him to mark out the ten names of the clergy in whom 
he individually most reposed confidence. Of course you will see, that 
by this means, we had the free and unfettered choice of the clergy as 
to those in whom they themselves confided, as the fittest men to 
initiate this movement. I myself invited the lay members of this con- 
ference; not selecting those who had always agreed with me in 
Church matters, but purposely choosing some who had, in time past, 
been, I might say, even the leaders of opposition against me, (hear, 
hear) ; and who were still somewhat inclined, so far as I could see, 
to oppose, and in some instances perhaps to mistake me. But I felt 
that, in a movement of this sort, if I hoped to command the con- 
fidence of the diocese, if I was to do good to the Church at large, if 
I was not to put myself at the head of a party, I must select such 
men as might fairly represent the laity of the Church, whether they 
accorded with my own opinions, or were in direct opposition to them. 
(Applause.) The result was a perfectly unclouded, harmonious Chris- 
tian meeting. (Cheers.) We were unanimous in deciding the first 
question, — that the time had come, at which synodal action should 
commence. (Hear, hear.) There were some doubts and difficulties 
as to the strict legality of our proposed course : again my friend on 
my right (Mr. Napier) was quoted, and they were assured that all 
their ideas respecting breaking the law were nugatory ; that we had 
just as much an abstract right to meet in synod, as the Roman 
Catholics, the Presbyterians, or any other religious body whatever. 
We determined, then, to meet in synod, and, at the same time, we 
laid down certain definite principles as our guide. The leading prin- 
ciple was this : we recognised the synod as composed of three distinct 
elements — clergy, laity, and bishop. The bishop, of course, was the 
president. Every clergyman residing and officiating in the diocese 
was to be summoned to the synod, whether priest or deacon : the lay 
members of the Church were to be elected by the respective parishes ; 
and we laid down the fixed resolution that nothing should be done 
or decided in synod without the concurrent assent of the three orders. 
(Applause.) It was thus, you see, that the invidiousness of the Bi- 
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shop's veto, as it is commonly called, was entirely set aside ; because 
although the bishop, as a distinct element of the synod, had a veto, 
he could do nothing whatever without the concurrent voice of the 
clergy and the laity. Therefore, when we talk of the episcopal veto, 
we use an incorrect term ; we might speak, with equal accuracy, of 
the clerical veto, and of the lay veto, each being a check upon the 
other, and it being necessary that all three should be concurrent, 
before we came to any definite resolution, or to any distinct line of 
action. (Applause.) 

We further determined — and this is a point that caused very con- 
siderable debate, a point upon which I was specially anxious, and, 
I will very frankly say, a point upon which I should most stedfastly 
have refused to summon any synod at all. It was this, that all re- 
presentatives should be communicants of the Church. I did not, and 
I cannot, think it right that members of the Church of England, pro- 
fessedly, should ever be allowed to take their own distinct part in 
her work and management, in such a solemn assembly as a synod, 
unless they were in full and positive communion with the Church. 
(Hear, hear.) But whilst we carried this after some little discussion, 
we could not of course put the same restriction upon the electors ; 
we therefore came to the conclusion that every adult male member 
of a parish who came forward, and in an honest spirit declared that 
he was a bond fide member of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and of no other religious denomination whatever, should 
be qualified as an elector. (Hear, hear.) How could we do other- 
wise, inviting the laity to help us, and to elect communicants 
out of their own number P It was impossible at the beginning to 
hold out any feeling of distrust; we could do no otherwise than 
simply take a man's word, and if that word were given dishonestly 
it was no fault of ours. (Applause.) This was at the latter part 
of May, 1857. We did not allow very much time to elapse — little 
more than was absolutely necessary for carrying the details of the 
work into practice — for summoning the synod, or I should rather 
say for issuihg the summonses for the election of the members, and 
appointing a day for the meeting of the synod. We met in September 
of the same year, and then we laid down certain fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which we should afterwards go ; they were these : — 

" I. That this branch of the United Church of England and Ireland 
in Tasmania doth hold and maintain the doctrine and Sacraments of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded in His Holy Word, and as the 
United Church of England and Ireland hath received and explained the 
same in the Book of Common Prayer, in the form and manner of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and in 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

" II. That the Diocesan Synod, constituted for the government of 
this branch of the said Church, shall hold and maintain the said doctrine 
and Sacraments of Christ, and shall have no power to make any alter- 
ation in the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, or in any of the 
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formularies of the Church ; provided that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the synod from accepting any alteration of the formu- 
laries, and version of the Bible, that may from time to time be adopted 
by the United Church of England and Ireland. 

" III. That the bishop, the clergy, and the laity, are three distinct 
elements of the synod, whose concurrent assent shall be necessary to all 
its resolutions : provided that ordinarily the votes of the whole synod 
shall be taken collectively ; but that on the request of the bishop, of 
three clergymen, or of three laymen, the votes of each of the above- 
named orders shall be taken separately. 

"IV. That all inducted or licensed clergymen in the diocese, in the 
cure of souls, be members of the synod. 

" V. That every lay representative be resident in the diocese, and a 
communicant of the Church, in conformity to the law laid down in the 
eighth rubric appended to the Office for Administering the Holy Com- 
munion, provided a reasonable opportunity for so doing has offered 
itself." 

That last clause, I need hardly say, was meant to meet the pecu- 
liar position of a colonial diocese, namely, that there might be ex- 
cellent laymen of the Church who, residing in distant and remote 
districts, might not have the opportunity of strictly complying with 
the rubric respecting the Holy Communion. 

You will see, then, that at the first meeting of the synod, we virtually 
carried into effect the principles adopted by the Council of Advice ; 
but what was much more important, we resolved that the session 
should not terminate with this year, but that there should be an 
adjourned session, to meet at a given period in the year following. 
And in the interim — allowing sufficient time for it, for we did not 
meet till July next year — we appointed different committees to take 
into consideration the general state of the Church, the status of the 
clergy, the means of maintaining them, the whole question of pa- 
tronage, the important question of discipline, and the all-important 
Suestion of an Incorporating Bill to give legal effect to our work, 
say " legal effect/' because you will see that although, as I have 
said before, we have a perfect right and the inalienable power of 
meeting, without let or hindrance from any one, yet still we did want 
the friendly arm of the law to give legal effect to our acts and reso- 
lutions. Had we not secured this Incorporation Act, when the real 
time of action came, we might have found that our resolutions passed 
in synods with all due solemnity were actually ineffectual and in- 
operative. 

The next session took place in July, 1858. An enabling bill was 
passed, substantially founded upon the same principles that I have 
already read to you ; certain resolutions respecting patronage, with 
which I need not now detain the Congress, and a " Church Dis- 
cipline Act," were also passed. Perhaps one of the most important 
matters that we did grapple with was that all-important matter of 
discipline. »You can well imagine, that in this distant portion of the 
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colonial empire, in a place where, until latterly, there was no law 
whatever affecting the clergy as such, (for the English Church Dis- 
cipline Act, as I reminded you, does not extend to the colonies,) 
and where in time past certain other laws, providing for the better 
discipline of the clergy, which prevent many scandals in England, 
had been specifically, by statute, disallowed in Tasmania, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some distinct regulation and distinct understand- 
ing should be entered upon respecting this question of discipline : 
and when I speak of a Church Discipline Act which is stringent and 
operative enough, I pray you to bear in mind that this is a self-im- 
posed act on the part of the clergy. It was perfectly within their 
power, if they had thought fit, to put a stop to the entire proceeding. 
For example : if all the lay members, to a man, had been assenting 
parties to the Church Discipline Act, and if votes had been taken by 
orders, on the requisition of three clergymen, and there had been 
a majority of the clergy against the Act, it would have altogether 
fallen to the ground. I will not say that the Church Discipline Act 
was passed absolutely unanimously, but I will say, for the honour of 
the Church of Tasmania, and more especially for the honour of the 
clergy, that it was almost unanimously passed. (Applause.) I think 
I may also say that the most stringent provisions of this act proceeded 
from the suggestions of the clergy themselves. (Applause.) 

I believe that considerable difficulties have been felt in England 
with regard to the application and working of your Church Disci- 
pline Act. Ours yet remains to be tried, for, I am thankful to say, 
hitherto we have not had any occasion whatever to appeal to the 
Church Discipline Act. (Applause.) I do not intend to weary you 
with details, but simply place before you some few facts connected 
with it. There is a Chancellor, who is appointed by the Bishop : 
my honoured and talented friend, the Chief Justice Sir Valentine 
Fleming, most kindly, at my request, consented to take the delicate 
and difficult office of Chancellor ; and so both clergy and laity have 
the advantage of having in that office the Chief Justice of the island, 
a man of more than common talent, remarkable caution, deep learn- 
ing, and a sincere Churchman, and a man of excellent and kindly 
feeling withal. Both clergy and laity have the advantage of such 
a man bringing the weight of his high moral character and high 
position to bear upon all the proceedings under this Church Dis- 
cipline Act. We have also a Church Advocate, who is now the 
Attorney-General of the colony. It is in the power of any one to 
bring a charge against a clergyman, provided — and this provision is 
most important — that the charge be distinct and specific, and brought 
in writing ; and provided also that the Church Advocate, before ex- 
hibiting articles of accusation, shall require the person making such 
statement in writing as aforesaid, to deposit with him such sum of 
money as he shall see fit, by way of security for payment, in case the 
person making such statement of complaint shall, in the opinion 
of the Court, fail to substantiate his charge — a very wholesome 
check upon a lively imagination and an exuberant fancy, as well as 
a censorious spirit. 
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The composition of the court is as follows. We have for each 
archdeaconry eight clerks and eight lay members to act as tryers, 
till others are appointed by the synod. The office of the Church 
Advocate is, in any case of delinquency being unhappily brought 
before him, to select by lot, of such of the said tryers of the arch- 
deaconry in which the accused officiates, "three clerks and three 
lay members," as and to be a panel of assessors of the said court. 
If, however, the tryers who shall have in the first instance enquired 
into the complaint, shall have certified to the Advocate that the said 
complaint involves in their opinion a charge of heresy, false doctrine, 
or schism, the Advocate shall then select in like manner from the 
clerical tryers of the archdeaconry in which the accused officiates, six 
clerks as and to be the panel of assessors of the said court. I ven- 
tured to take upon myself the main responsibility of this provision. 
Indeed, I could not have consented to proceed with the Bill if the 
lay members of the Church were to sit, pari passu with the clergy, 
to decide upon questions of heresy, false doctrine, schism, or rubrical 
disobservance. And in saying thus much openly and boldly, I am 
not guilty of any disrespect towards the lay members of the Church, 
I am not questioning their judgment, I am not impugning their 
affection ; I am simply saying that those who give their lives to the 
consideration of such subjects are, to my mind, the only fitting judges 
respecting them. (Hear, hear.) If you had a question of medicine 
to try you would not invite the clergy to sit pari passu with medical 
men : if it was a question of law, to whom would you apply ? Why, 
to my friend here, as a keen and accomplished lawyer. It is surely 
highly advisable that those persons who are familiar with the matter 
in hand should be the tryers for the offence ; but besides that, there 
is a higher principle involved. I need not tell you, who know these 
matters as well or better than myself, that it would be contrary to 
the testimony of all Christendom that such a precedent should have 
been established. I therefore took upon myself the personal respon- 
sibility of putting a check here ; and I may say, and I desire to say, 
as a testimony of the good and honest straightforward feeling of the 
lay members of the Church in Tasmania, that there never was, so 
far as I know, one single murmur against the exercise of the bishop's 
veto, upon that or in any other respect. (Applause.) When I put 
the matter fairly and fully before them, there was a ready acqui- 
escence: it was a friendly and cautious warning; it was merely 
preventing them from taking a false step which they afterwards 
would have been the first to repent. 

When I have read to you another resolution that the synod came 
to, I think you will see that the Church Discipline Act is indeed 
stringent enough, and yet sufficiently elastic to meet every single 
purpose that can be required of it. And this so stringent rule, I 
must pray you to bear in mind, emanated not only from the clergy, 
but from a committee of clergymen, and was heartily and cordially 
carried through the synod, with the determination of the clergy that 
it should be a practical and effective measure. I am not quite sure 
that our legal friends might not perhaps say that we had a little 
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exceeded our powers, but be that as it may, this is at the present 
moment the law affecting the clergy! imposed upon themselves by 
themselves : — 

" Inasmuch as it would be unwise to attempt a specification of the 
offences tryable in the Church court, and the following enactment 
sufficiently describes them; the Synod hereby enacts, That every 
priest or deacon shall be liable to be tried under the provisions of the 
Act No. 2, 1859, if he be charged with any action or conduct, con- 
trary to the vows undertaken at ordination, though any such action or 
conduct may not be expressly specified in any law or Canon of the 
Church, nor in any previous decision of any spiritual court." 

That was the law which the clergy imposed upon themselves; and 
I may say, for the honour of the clergy of my diocese, that they not 
only did not shrink from it, but that they heartily, cordially, and 
readily welcomed it. (Applause.) 

Prom all that I have thus ventured to lay before you, you will, 
perhaps, see that, so far as we are concerned, a great and immediate 
advantage has resulted from our thus assembling together to consult 
on the Church's common weal. 

Large powers of practical usefulness have been developed on the 
part of the clergy and the laity. Each body, by more frequent in- 
tercourse and by more habitual interchange of thought, has come 
better to understand and to trust the other. 

It is not too much to assume that this mutual confidence will 
increase, as time goes on, until unbroken harmony will be the cha- 
racteristic of every colonial synod ; the only real contention between 
its members being which can most advance the mighty interests 
committed to their charge. 

This is the synodical work that we have begun in the colonies. 
I do not say that it has been altogether a positive success, but- 1 do 
say this, that each successive synod has been, in the tone and 
character of its debates, in its orderly conduct, in its effects, in 
the brotherly feeling exhibited, and in the decorum with which 
every single thing has been conducted, an improvement upon its 
predecessor. My last synod was held in January last, and I can 
hardly tell you what were the grateful feelings with which, for 
a season, I bade adieu to the diocese in which I have worked now 
somewhat more than nineteen years, feeling that we had not alto- 
gether worked in vain; and that in this one respect of synodical 
action I would, with a humble and grateful hoart, say, To God be 
all the praise ! 

But what with regard to yourselves ? Shall the voice from the anti- 
podes be altogether lost ? shall the example — I say it with deep re- 
spect to you, my dear friends — shall the example which we have set 
you be entirely forgotten, or disregarded ? (Hear, hear.) Look at 
what your advantages are, compared with ours. Of necessity, in 
a young colony, we cannot have the educated and high-minded lay 
members of the Church that you possess around you here. We 
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have invited our lay members to co-operate with us, although at the 
same time we knew perfectly well that no man among them had so 
deeply studied those important questions affecting the laws, disci- 
pline, and usages of the Church as many amongst the laity of 
England. We have no such men as those who have addressed you 
during this Church Congress; no such men as those who are at 
this present moment taking an active part in your own Church's 
work. Then look well to what is your duty. It is not for me 
to attempt to be guilty of the impertinence of stating to you the 
difficulties of detail connected with the establishment of a national 
synod in this great and important country ; but still you have the 
elements : and surely, sooner or later, you will make use of those 
elements, so that the voice from the antipodes will find an affec- 
tionate and responsive echo at home. (Cheers.) If there had been 
a single lingering doubt in my mind upon this question, I frankly 
and freely tell you, that what I have seen and heard at this Church 
Congress would have entirely convinced me I was wrong. (Ap- 
plause.) "What, my clerical brethren, what have we heard from the 
lay members of our Church during this Congress ? Strong and heart- 
stirring appeals we have heard, voices from the east and from the 
west and from the south ; and do we not all feel grateful for what 
we have heard from the north ? (Cheers.) Do we not all feel that, 
even were the lay members of your Church limited to those who have 
appeared before you at this Congress, you have laymen who can 
well do their part in effectually promoting the Church's welfare; 
men who can co-operate with you, the clergy, in every single work 
and labour of love. And, if I may venture to say so, you in this 
diocese, my clerical brethren, and you my lay friends, are singularly 
and happily favoured. (Cheers.) God forbid that I should speak 
here or elsewhere one single word of compliment, but there are 
occasions, and there are circumstances, in which the apparent lan- 
guage of compliment is the real, straightforward, honest language 
of truth. (Loud applause.) I say, then, that you are singularly 
favoured, because you have, in the presiding genius of your diocese, 
one, who to a more than common amount of hereditary talent, adds 
a singular sagacity, which enables him to foresee the peril, and to 
provide for the difficulty, with a more than common mind, and to 
meet and to stand up bravely against both. (Cheers.) Am I wrong 
then in supposing, that, haply even here, in this diocese of Oxford, 
the time is not far distant, when the beginning, at least, of synodal 
action shall be established ; when the germ of a mighty institution, 
that shall pervade this whole empire, will have its spring and its 
origin here ? And if my poor prayers can be of any avail, if my 
humble blessing can, in the smallest degree, be of any value, I do 
earnestly pray God that this work may be accomplished, and I do 
earnestly trust that His blessing may rest upon it. (Cheers.) I assure 
you that in my distant home, years hence, if it please God to spare 
my life, one of my dearest delights will be to hear, from the old loved 
land of England, that synodical action has been thoroughly established 
in this country, that the great men among your laity have been able 
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to meet with the clergy in synod, and that the good work of the united 
Church of England will be carried effectually on, until her influence 
shall be co-extensive only with the limits of the empire itself. (The 
Right Rev. prelate resumed his seat amidst loud and protracted cheers.) 



DISCUSSION. 

The Lord Bishop op Capetown. — We have all listened with very deep 
interest to the full, complete, and eloquent account that my Right Rev. 
brother has given us of the rise and progress of synodal action in his dio- 
cese. That progress is very similar, I think, to what has taken place in almost 
every part of our colonial possessions. We have all had our trials, we have 
all had our difficulties, we have all had our prejudices to overcome, and I 
believe now almost everywhere diocesan synods are the rule in our colonial 
possessions, and the non-holding of those synods is the exception. (Applause.) 
As my Right Rev. brother has also said, we are gradually approaching the 
time — some provinces have already arrived at the perioa— when not only 
diocesan synods shall be held, but when provincial synods will be inaugu- 
rated. (Hear, hear.) If he will permit me to say so, I differed with him in 
one point, and that was where I think he expressed a regret that in one par- 
ticular diocese in his own province they met without the concurrence of the 
legislature. He affirmed the right and the privilege of the Church in the 
colonies to meet and settle its own local affairs without the consent of the 
legislature, but he seemed to think that their consent was necessary in order 
to give full effect to the conclusions and decisions of a diocesan synod. Now 
I venture to differ from him in that respect, and for these two reasons : first, 
because I believe that as the civil courts of our colonies, if properly appealed 
to, will allow the decisions of our synods to be held as valid and as binding on 
the members of our own communion, they will give the same privileges and 
the same liberties that the Weslevans, the Romanists, and the rresbyterians 
and other religious bodies claim for themselves ; they will allow those same 
privileges and liberties to us, and that is all we ask and all we desire. (Cheers.) 
Not only do I think they will do it, but they have done it in my own diocese, 
when the civil court has been appealed to on a point connected with my 
synod. The Supreme Court laid down this simple rule, that the conclusion of 
the synod is the conclusion of a religious body, that they are a law for them- 
selves and nobody else. That same rule has been laid down universally, I be- 
lieve, by the civil courts in the States of America. All the conclusions of the 
different diocesan synods and great conventions of America are recognised as 
laws of the Protestant Episcopal Church there. I myself have always found, 
and the great body of our clergy and laity have felt, in Southern Africa, that it 
is not right or necessary that we should go to the legislature either for per- 
mission for that which we already had a right to do, or to give the sanction 
of law to that which is already law for ourselves. (Hear, hear.) It appears to 
me that great inconvenience is connected with this course, and I think this 
inconvenience has been felt in the very province of my Right Rev. brother. 
The time is fast approaching, as he told us, when they contemplate having 
a provincial synod in the Australian diocese. I fear when that time shall 
come there will be very great difficulty in getting legal effect given to the 
proceedings of that synod ; and for this reason, that throughout the whole of 
those colonies there is no one central legislature that can give their legal sanc- 
tion to the conclusions of a provincial synod; that is to say, of bodies belong- 
ing to the colonies. There may have been the same difficulty with ourselves. 
We have never gone to the legislature, and I hope we never shall, either to 
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seek to do that which we have a right to do, or to seek the sanction of the 
civil courts, which of their own accord they are prepared to grant. 

There are, it appears to me, some considerations conneoted with synodical 
action in the colonies of Great Britain which I think may very fairly be laid 
before the members of the Church of this country; because I believe that 
Church has a great duty to perform towards her colonial branches at this par- 
ticular time, and that if she suffers this time to pass by she will suffer a great 
opportunity to pass by for preserving the unity of our Church throughout the 
empire. We have heard it repeated over and over again that diocesan synods 
are held in almost all our colonial dioceses, that provincial synods are con- 
templated in those several parts of the world; and when those provincial 
synods shall come into full operation, it appears to me that the Churches in 
tie colonies will then be legislating for themselves as independent Churches ; 
they will then be doing for their several provinces precisely what the Convo- 
cations of the province of Canterbury and York mignt be doing for their pro- 
vinces, for the effect of the civil law is not necessarily to give effect to their 
conclusions. We shall not need that, and we shall be legislating for ourselves 
in our different colonies. It seems to me that this danger is likely to arise, 
that we shall have in those several countries Churches wholly independent of 
the mother Church. I believe we should all deprecate very largely in our 
colonies any such event as that arising ; we love our mother Churcli, she is 
looked upon with the greatest reverence and regard throughout our colonial 
provinces ; but the very force of circumstances, if nothing is done to check it, 
would lead to the Churches in our colonies becoming Churches altogether 
independent of the Church of England. 

But what actual connection at this moment exists between the colonial 
Churches and the mother Church of England P I believe the only connection 
at this present time in all those colonies where provinces have been established, 
is that of the appeal which lies from the metropolitan of the particular pro- 
vinces to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and that appeal depends simply upon 
the letters patent and the oath of obedience taken by the metropolitan to the 
Archbishop. 

I need not say here, in the presence of Mr. Napier, that that is a promise : 
but the letters patent in this respect are altogether against that promise ; they 
enact regulations beyond the power of the Grown to enforce ; they are pro- 
nounced Dy our own courts in the colonies to be for this purpose mere waste 
paper. A great portion of the powers which are pretendea to be given by the 
letters patent are not given at all in those letters patent. It is really a mere 
delusion as far as we of the colonies are concerned. They have served their 
purpose, they have done great benefit to the Church there in their day, but 
the days for letters patent have passed away. Judges and others in our 
colonies have expressed very strong opinions with reference to this country 
and Church sending forth their colonial bishops with such sham authority as 
the letters patent pretend to give them. 

We have then, now, this connection between the daughter Churches and the 
mother: we are not the Church of England in the different colonies and pos- 
sessions to which these branch Churches are sent, we are the Churches of 
those countries. (Cheers.) For my own part, I have often been misunderstood 
upon the point. I contend that it is a misnomer, that it is contrary to the 
whole history of the Church of England, to call ourselves the Church of Eng- 
land in Africa, or the Church of England in Australia ; and now, upon this 
point there is the dictum of Lord Campbell in your own Privy Council, which 
Las been re-echoed by the Supreme Court, and we have been pronounced not 
to be the Church of England in Africa, but to be the Church of Africa if we 
choose to be so. (Hear, hear.) 1 never would yield this point : it is a point 
of very great importance not to yield our standing-ground to Romanist, Pres- 
byterian, or Independent. We contend that we are really and strictly the 
Church of the particular colony to which we have been sent. Then, not being 
really connected with the Church of England, except through that very 
moderate kind of connection that exists by letters patent; not being con r 
nected by any civil laws whatever ; being on the verge of proceeding to act 
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in provincial synods, I do feel very anxious that before those provincial synods 
be Drought into operation, the Church of England should adopt some method 
whereby we should secure her unity with those Churches and that subordination 
to which my brother has alluded, that is, to the imperial, or general, or 
national synod existing here. I believe no one thing wilt tend to bind so closely 
the colonial Churches to the mother Church, that no one thing will tend more 
directly to bind the colonies themselves to the mother country, than the 
representation of those Churches in the grand synod of the Church here at 
home. (Applause.) 

Permit me to say the time seems to me to be a very favourable one for con- 
sidering this very subject at home ; I merely throw it out as a suggestion for 
thoughtful minds to dwell upon, but it seems to me to be a suitable time, be- 
cause, first of all, it will be dangerous to let many years pass by without doing 
something, for the minds of the people of England are becoming habituated to 
the idea of synodical action. We have seen the provincial synod of Canterbury 
doing great service to the Church. (Hear, hear.) For my own part, I make 
it a point to read all the debates that take place in that body, and especially 
do I read the speeches of our great President with the deepest interest. 
(Applause.) I am sure that these debates are doing an immense service to the 
Church. Both in the colonies and at home men's minds are becoming habituated 
to the idea of synodical action ; and we now find, as synods are brought into 
operation, the great inconvenience of having no central body. That inconvenience 
is felt in the province of York, and in the sister Church of Ireland. The 
Irish Church is asking to be represented in some central body which shall 
legislate for the whole of the United Church ; and the province of York has, 
if I recollect, appointed a committee to communicate with the province of 
Canterbury, and to see how their separate action can in some way or other be 
brought into some kind of united action. For my own part, I hope that pro- 
vincial synods will always fulfil their proper action ; I should be sorry to see 
them crushed in any way ; but everything points to the fact that if the Church 
in Ireland and England and in our whole vast empire is to be cemented to- 
gether in one, it must be by some general action — some patriarchal, imperial, 
or national synod ; and I believe that to be absolutely necessary to the safety of 
our colonial Churches. (Applause.) 

I have to ask pardon for having, perhaps very presumptuously, ventured to 
utter my feelings on this occasion, (loud cheers,) but I do feel that it is a ques- 
tion of vast practical importance, and of practical importance at this present 
hour. I have only thrown out my own suggestions for the consideration of 
thoughtful Churchmen in this country, to be followed by action at home. In 
all that my Bight Bev. brother has said respecting tne very deep interest 
with whicn he has followed these proceedings, and respecting the inimitable 
conduct of your President, I beg most heartily to concur ; and I only wish 
that I could express my feelings in the same eloquent language in which he 
has expressed his. It has been my great privilege, and it has been one of the 

freatest of my life, to be associated with your President on many occasions, 
ut I must say that I have never seen him to so great advantage as during 
the last three days. (Loud applause.) 

The Bight Hon. Joseph Napier, (who was very warmly greeted upon pre- 
senting himself, spoke as follows.) — I must ask the indulgence of the Congress 
for a short period, for in consequence of the very kind allusion that has been 
made to me by the Bishop of Tasmania, and the appeal from the Bishop of 
Capetown, I think I ought not to remain silent upon such an important and 
interesting occasion as the present, when the subject of synodal action is 
brought under your attention ; and had I known that this subject would have 
been discussed at this Congress, I would have felt it to be my duty to have 
come accurately prepared to give you something more authoritative than I can 
pretend to do on tnis occasion, for I must now draw rather upon somewhat 
stale recollections. I do know that at this time in Ireland the Church there 
is very much yearning after what has been so well expressed by the Bishop of 
Capetown; we feel that if provision be not speedily made for giving ex- 
pression to the mind of the united Church, there is great danger of division 
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and disunion of one kind or another by local action, because the Church will 
not remain quiet in the different places where it is privileged to be set ; and 
unless there he some action of the entire body to preserve the unity of the 
whole, I fear that there is danger of division, if not separation. 

I remember very well the time when, some years ago, the Bishop of Adelaide 
did me the honour to consult me, together with learned brethren of the Eng- 
lish bar, including one very eminent, the present Lord Chancellor. It was 
upon the question of his right as a bishop to hold a diocesan synod. We 
examined the question with great care and deliberation. And may I just sug- 
gest this, particularly to my clerical brethren, that the position of the colonies 
is very different to tne condition of England with regard to this question, be- 
cause, looking back to the history of synodal action in this country, I think 
you will find that when, I will not say " the Church of England," for I have 
an objection to that phrase, which I feel, as an Irishman, rather cuts me off, — 
and whatever be my delinquencies, I do not wish to be such a heretic as to be 
excommunicated, — therefore I will substitute " the United Church of England 
and Ireland," (cheers,) — in the early times, when the Anglican Church acted by 
its national or provincial synods, I apprehend the use that was made of the 
diocesan synod was never to enact new canons, it was to publish those canons 
and laws which were made in the national or provincial synods. And after they 
had been made in the national or provincial synod, the bishop of the diocese 
who had been attending in that synod, (convened in order to enact general laws 
for the Church,) when ne came back to his own diocese, proclaimed and pub- 
lished those laws locally to his clergy, got their acceptance of them, and then 
they were empowered, as I conceive, not to enact any new laws, but they were 
empowered to pass what I may call bye-laws, to give effect and force to what 
were the general laws sanctioned by the body which represented the entire 
mind of tne Church. In that way the diocesan synods were supplementary 
and auxiliary to the general synod. But how stands the matter now ? The 
Bishop of Capetown mentioned the likelihood of having provincial synods in 
the colonies ; but although provinces are much larger localities than dioceses, 

Srovincial are still local synods. The provinces of Canterbury and York, no 
oubt, include several dioceses, so do the provinces of Armagh and Dublin, 
and so formerly did Tuam and Cashel. If certain regulations were passed in 
the synod of the province of Canterbury, that could not affect York ; and if 
York and Canterbury joined together, they could not affect Dublin and 
Armagh. Within a very recent period, I believe within a fortnight, the pre- 
lates of the Irish branch of the United Church have asked the Crown to con- 
vene a general convocation or synod of the United Church, and it has been 
refused. Now what is to be done ? Before the time of the Union I appre- 
hend that the Churches of England and Ireland constituted one episcopal 
Church under the Crown of England, but certainly at the time of the Union 
by the Act of Union not only were they united, but it was made the very 
foundation of the union between the two countries. And let me say this, the 
strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link, and the strength of 
a beam is the strength of its weakest part, and every part of the United 
Church, extending through England, Ireland, and the colonies, has a deep and 
real interest inthe strength and stability of that part wherever it may be 
weakest throughout the whole of its entire organization. (Cheers.) What do 
we then really want ? We want to preserve this unity ; we want, and, more 

Earticularly on account of the recent constitution of Parliament, we must 
ave for the Church, if it is to act beneficially, a Church government of its 
own, (cheers) ; we must have it constituted so that the governing body shall 
fairly represent the entire United Church — Ireland must be represented, the 
colonies must be represented, the entire body must be represented. 

And now with respect to diocesan synods. There is no doubt that you have 
the necessary power ; there is nothing whatever to prevent the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford having a synod in his diocese, but then that synod could not enact any 
new laws; they could do certain things— matters of regulation and order. 
There have been such synods held since the lleformation. That was one of 
the things that we were all agreed on in the case that was laid before us on 
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the part of the Bishop of Adelaide ; we thought that what is called the Act of 
Submission did not extend to the colonies, and did not apply to diocesan 
synods. It restrained the assemblage and the action of a general synod, or of 
a provincial synod, which would assume the making of any general laws — and 
why ? Because the law of the land will not lend its temporal sanction and aid 
to enforce anything that it does not itself approve and sanction, and therefore 
it would not allow the clergy to make laws which would be enforced by tem- 
poral sanction, unless these laws were made under the restrictions imposed by 
that Act of Parliament. But there is no Act of Submission in Ireland, there 
is no Act of Submission in the colonies ; and indeed I do not know that it 
makes any difference, for if I recollect right, in that opinion which we gave 
we did not think that the Act of Submission went Deyond what the old 
common law of the land fairly required. 

In a diocesan synod the bishop has a jurisdiction as bishop ; I say it with 
great deference, and not at all intending (because I have not prepared myself) 
to speak upon it with any authority, — but certainly I think we were of opinion 
that the bishop's patent did give him a jurisdiction in his diocese which he 
would not otherwise have had; that it was not waste paper. The bishop 
within the Queen's dominions is properly nominated by the Crown of England, 
and the Crown, by the Royal supremacy, is the source of all coercive juris- 
diction, civil and ecclesiastical — it is derived from the Crown. We recognise, 
and from the earliest time in this country our oldest statutes and common law 
declare, that within the realm there is no superior under God but the King. 
Well, then, the patent given to the bishops of the Church within the realm 
gives jurisdiction, and I apprehend the bishop has jurisdiction in consequence 
of his patent. But what does that amount to P A diocesan synod can only 
be at best an ecclesiastical synod ; it can enforce discipline, it can make no 
new general regulations for the Church ; it was, as I have said, in the early 
history of the Church here in England but supplemental and auxiliary, for the 
purpose of carrying out those general regulations which were enacted and pro- 
vided by the general synod, and which are now carried out under our paro- 
chial system, which seems to have superseded diocesan synods. 

To begin then to revive diocesan synods in this country would be to begin 
at the wrong end. We must first have a body constituted according to the 
old law of the Church, by which the entire mind of the United Church through- 
out the whole of the Queen's dominions should be fairly represented according 
to the ancient constitution of the Church, taking our stand upon the old ways. 
Then, through the instrumentality of diocesan synods, regulations made for the 
benefit of the entire Church would be carried out through our parochial 
agencies with that local adaptation which diocesan synods might, if necessary, 
readily provide. That is the way in which I view the subject. (Applause.) 
In the Irish Church, Bishop Bedell held a diocesan synod in the cuocese of 
Kilmore after the Reformation. There are in the diocese of Meath records of 
synods held, in which provision was made for the regulation of rural deaneries, 
the revival of old deaneries, and several matters of discipline. In the diocese 
of St. Asaph a synod has been held since the time of tne Reformation. But 
what I want to impress upon you is, that with regard to synodical action you 
should give your minds first to this, to have a general synodical action for the 
entire of the united Church, to preserve its unity. (Hear, hear.) Give your mind 
to that, and let that be effectually worked out, and when you have got that 
done, then you mav call in aid the diocesan synod. You have it ready, cut and 
dried, for we should only be going back to old times, to Scriptural precedent 
and primitive use. I think it was very well expressed by the Bishop oi Adelaide 
in his first charge, in speaking upon this subject, that the Reformation was 
more properly the Restoration, it was the going back to the primitive and 
apostolic principles and usage. And if you consider the subjects which have 
been brought before this Congress, — the employment of deacons, deaconesses, 
the use of synods, and such like, — what is it all but going back to the old 
Scriptural and Apostolic action of Christ's Church ? (Applause.) 

With regard to the position of the laity, I entirely agree with what has 
fallen from the Bishop of Tasmania. I think you will find, looking back to 
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the history of the Church, that in that course of having matters of doctrine 
settled first by the presbyters, and then submitted to the laity for their adop- 
tion, you follow the well-known Scriptural precedent, stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And with regard to the co-operation of the laity, I will say on 
their behalf, they will act with cordial sympathy and without any desire to 
encroach on the proper functions of the clergy. Let me add, that never have 
I enjoyed at any period of my life happier days than during the time I have 
been at this Congress. As to my own opinions, I hold them sincerely, I hold 
them resolutely, and I hold them independently. I wish not to be ostenta- 
tious, nor yet am I ashamed of them ; out meeting here with men who may 
not perhaps altogether agree with me in all things, I have yet found what 
is more precious than uniformity of opinion, a oneness of heart and mind, 
a common aspiration for the best interests and welfare of our one United 
Church. I have found with every clerical brother I have met, from the Bishop 
downwards, no difficulty whatever in communicating, conferring, and arranging 
together those matters in which we have a common interest as members of the 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ. (Cheers.) Therefore I feel no 
apprehension whatever about synodal action, worked out according to the good 
ola principles of the primitive Church. I believe we can do it emciently here, 
I believe we can do it efficiently in Ireland, and I believe we can do it effici- 
ently in the colonies. And what a glory and a privilege it is for Englishmen 
to be engaged in every part of the world working out the great mission of 
truth and freedom, and, above all, planting everywhere that glorious Church, 
which I trust may be like that tree which is said the most to resemble the Tree 
of Life, whose branches first rise toward heaven, and then descend to earth and 
form its second roots. May that Church be ever found thus imparting her 
blessings wherever the English name is known or heard ! Truth and freedom 
are indissolubly united, and what God has joined together let not man put 
asunder. (Loua and prolonged applause.) 

The President.—-! have really nothing to add to what has been said. 
The relation between the provincial, diocesan, and general synod has been 
so very clearly and distinctly laid down, the need of the one to check what 
would otherwise become the far too violent local action of the other, and 
the way in which the three acting together preserve alike the Church's 
truth, the Church's discipline, and the Church s oneness, that I think any 
words from any one else would rather trouble what has been made so very 
clear. That being the case, I believe the hour of the night warns us that we 
must bring these interesting meetings to a close. I trust that we may part 
with all our minds furnished with much useful information, with our feelings 
of affection and regard the one to the other quickened, with no feeling of 
acerbity or discomfort between any one man and his brother left during these 
days upon our minds, and with a hearty intention, God helping us, of each one 
in our station endeavouring more earnestly and more faithfully to carry out 
that mighty work which God has given to this united Church to do by main- 
taining the kernel of evangelical truth in the shell of apostolic order. (Loud 
applause.) I would ask you to let us part as we began, by seeking God's 
blessing upon our work. 
The Bishop then pronounced the benediction. 



Before the members had dispersed, a vote of thanks to the members of the 
University for hospitality and kindness received during the Congress was pro- 

Eosed on behalf of the visitors to Oxford by E. Herford, Esq., and seconded 
y the Rev. W. Emery ; and the President having briefly acbiowledged the 
compliment, the meeting separated, and the Congress was dissolved. 



ADDENDA. 



DISCUSSION ON "THE CHURCH IN THE ARMY." 

%* The following was unfortunately forwarded too late for insertion 

in its place, p. 78. 

The Rev. Sib G. Pbevost, Bart., rose in support of the paper, commenting 
upon several particulars. He said the information now afforded was valuable, 
and very suggestive to all. Acknowledging the interest felt by so many in the 
state of the Church in the army, (and he was himself by family ties so in- 
terested,) he should himself hope — he would certainly try — to carry out the 
views of the paper, especially in the matter of the definite instruction and 
training, on Church principles, needed in parochial schools, where soldiers of 
course receive their first religious instruction. The attention of Convocation 
would again be directed to some of the subjects of the paper. 

The Rev. Mb. Haywabd, (late Chaplain to the Forces,) expressed strongly 
views concurrent with the paper. The army had, he said, been much neglected 
in past times, yet how large a field of work was there ! and how thoroughly 
appreciated was an earnest chaplain ! He urged the necessity of always sup- 

{nying chaplains in the field, mentioning some facts of the sad want of chap- 
ains in India and elsewhere. A misunderstanding between the Home and 
Indian Government, on a matter of mere arrangement, had stopped the way ; 
and though chaplains volunteered to go out, in the Mutiny, yet they were kept 
back. Tliere ou«*ht to be no misunderstanding as to the deep urgency of the 
religious wants of the troops being always supplied. 

The Rev. T. Bubbidge, (Warley, Essex,) confirmed the views of the paper 
as to the reality of the work of the Church in the army. His experience of 
Scripture-readers was decidedly unfavourable, and he believed it was the 
general impression in the army. The agents of " The Soldier's Eriend and 
Army Scripture Readers' Society" were seldom the kind of men wanted, or 
likely to be useful. They failed utterly in doing the work of the Church of 
England in the army, but were certainly a help to Dissent, and a cause of 
differences and divisions, and otherwise to be regretted. They were sent on 
false principles to be " all things to all men " in a wrong sense. 

Other speakers also took part in the proceedings, but the paper now read 
was not provocative of discussion ; it rather sought to afford information on 
a subject not generally understood, and thereby to create an interest in and 
promote the religious state of the army. 



APPENDIX A. 

(P. 43.) 



COMMON IAW EIGHTS IN THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 

[NOTE ON THE HON. COLIN LINDSAY'S SPEECH.] 



I. ANTERIOR TO THE CONQUEST. 
Decree of Wihtred, King of Kent, a.d. 692. 

" When it happens that a bishop, &c. departs this life, let it be noti- 
fied to the archbishop, and let such an one as is worthy be chosen with 
his advice and consent ; . . . and let no man in any case be chosen or 
consecrated into so sublime an office without the advice of the archbishop. 
Kings ought to constitute earls, aldermen, reeves of districts, and 
judges, and the archbishop . . . ought to choose and appoint bishops," &c. 
See Johnson's "English Canons," vol. i. p. 127, Oxford edit. 1850. 
- This was confirmed by Ethelbald, King of the Mercians, a.d. 742. — 
Ibid., p. 238. 

The following is an account of the subdivision of dioceses in the 
reign of the Saxon King Edward, a.d. 904 : — " King Edward assembled 
a council of the senators of the English, over which presided Plegmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. . . . Then the king and the bishops chose for 
themselves and their followers a salutary council, and . . . they elected 
and appointed one bishop to every province of the Gewissae ; and that 
district which two formerly possessed they divided into five." — William 
of Mahnesbury' s Chronicle of the Kings of England, Giles 1 translation, 
p. 127. 

II. THE PERIOD OP THE SUSPENSION OF OUR LIBERTIES. 

Council of Clarendon, a.d. 1164. 

" When an archbishopric, bishopric, &c. is vacant, it ought to be in 
the king's hands ; . . . and when the Church is to be provided for, the 
king is to send his mandate to the chief parsons of that church, and the 
election ought to be made in the King's Chapel, and by the advice of the 
king's parsons whom he shall call for this purpose." — Johnson, " Eng- 
lish Canons," vol. ii. p. 54. 

This, I believe, apart from the question of investitures, was the first 
formal attack on the ancient liberties of the Church of England. 

III. RESTITUTION OF OUR LIBERTIES. 

Magna Charta, a.d. 1215. 

"John, by the grace of God, &c. Know ye that we by the grace of 
God, &c. by the alvice of our Honoured Fathers [the Bishops] and by 
the advice of our Barons, . . . and by the advice of other lieges, have 
in the first place granted to God, and confirmed by this our present 
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charter, for ns and for our heirs for ever, that the Churches of England 
shall be feee, and shall enjoy their rights and franchises entirely and 
fully, and that election shall be free." — Extracted from the original in 
the British Museum, and published by James Beynolds, 174, Strand. 

By the Act 25 Edw. I. c. 1, (a d. 1297,) called Confirmatio Cartarum, 
Magna Charta is directed to be allowed as the common law : ..." and 
we will that the same charters [i.e. the great Charter of Liberties and 
the Charter of the Forest] shall be sent under our seal to our justices 
. . . and to all sheriffs of shires, and to all our other officers, and to all 
our cities, . . . that they cause the foresaid charters to be published, 
and to declare to the people that we have granted them to be kept in 
all their points; and that our justices, sheriffs, mayors, and other 
officers . . . shall allow the said charters in all their points, in pleas 
before them and in judgments; that is to wit, the great charters of 
liberties as the common law," &c. 

The following Acts of Parliament confirm the common law right of 
the Church freely to elect her own bishops : — 

9 Hen. III. c. 1 : . . . " The Church of England shall be free, and shall 
have all her whole rights and liberties inviolable? )y 34 Edw. I. st. iv. 
c. 4 : " We will and grant for us, &c„ that all clerks and laymen of our 
land, shall have their laws, liberties, and free customs, as largely and 
wholly as they have used to have the same at any time when they had 
them best ; and if any statutes have been made by us or our ancestors 
or any customs brought in contrary to them, or any manner of article 
contained in this present charter, we will and grant that 6uch manner 
of articles and customs shall be void and frustrate for evermore." 

25 Edw. III. st. vi. : " Our Lord the King ... by the assent of all 
the great men and the commonality of the said realm . . . hath ordered 
and established that the free elections of archbishops, bishops, and 
all other dignities and benefices elective in England, shall hold from 
henceforth in the manner they were granted by the king's proge- 
nitors,' ' &c. 

1 Hen. IV. c. 1 : ..." that holy Church have and enjoy all her 
rights, liberties, and franchises, entirely and without unblemishing ; and 
that the great charter ... be firmly holden and kept in all points." 

9 Hen. IY. c. 9 : " And of elections of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
. . . and other dignitaries elective whatsoever, shall be rendered 
henceforth feee, without any manner of disturbance by the Apostolic 
See, or by commandment of our Sovereign Lord the King ; provided 
always, that our said Lord the King shall have as freely his liberty 
and prerogative, like any of his noble progenitors have had before this 
time, of the sitting of these estates." 

The King's prerogative consisted (1) of the issue of the conge d'elire, 
or leave to elect ; and (2) the royal assent after the election : see 25 
Edw. III. st. 6, which asserts that " the elections were first granted 
by the King's progenitors upon certain form and condition, as to demand 
license of the King to choose, and then after the election to have his royal 
assent, and not in other manner." 

3 Hen. V. st. ii. c. 1 : " That holy Church shall have all her liberties 
and franchises " &c. 

2 Hen. VI. c. 1 : " That holy Church, and all the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, &c, having liberties and franchises . . . shall have and 
enjoy all their liberties and franchises, well used and not repealed, nob 

BY THE COMMON LAW REPEALABLE." 

This last expression, " nor by the common law repealable," is a re- 
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xnarkable one, as it seems to shew that Parliament ought not to enact 
anything contrary to the common law, its office being to declare and 
regulate the common law. Magna Charta was directed by the Act 25 
Edw. I. to be allowed as the common law, all judgments contrary to it 
being void ; and as the right of election is admitted, it is a question how 
far the 25th Henry VIII. c. 20, was a valid act, inasmuch as it repealed 
and made void the first clause of the great charter of our liberties. 
That is a question for our judges some day to decide. 

The evidence in favour of our common law right to elect and chooBo 
our bishops is complete. From Wihtred, King of Kent, till the tenth 
century, and from King John to Henry VIII. , the principle of the 
franchise in the election of bishops was admitted by the Crown and 
Parliament. It is doubtless true that many of the kings did oblige 
subservient chapters to elect their favourites, but that proves nothing : 
as well might it be said, that because the king oftentimes tampered 
with parliamentary and municipal elections, that therefore he has 
a right to nominate our members of Parliament and the Mayors of 
boroughs, &c. The truth is, these statutes (and there are many more 
all of which are to this day unrepealed) are protests on the part of the 
Church and State against such arbitrary and unconstitutional acts. 
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APPENDIX C. 



INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE AND SUBDIVISION 

OF DIOCESES'. 

A Suggestion for Suffragan Bishops provisionally under Sing Henry 
the Eighth's Act, to be afterwards developed into a regular system 
of subordinate Diocesan Episcopacy*. 

# 

"When we consider the known judgment and devotion to the Church's 
Bervice of men who have advocated different methods for the supply 
of the deeply-felt want of an increased Episcopate, it seems very pro- 
bable that the true solution of the difficulty will be found in the 
result of their combined wisdom; that here, as in matters of still 
higher import, the truth lies in the true adjustment and harmony of 
theories apparently conflicting. With this confidence the following 
considerations are humbly submitted to the judgment of those to whom 
judgment in such matters belongs. 

Whilst the scheme b which would provide the required increase in 
the Episcopate by the institution of a new rank of Diocesan Suffragan 
Bishops, who should have no participation in the political privileges 
of the ancient hierarchy, appears to be finally the best, as being 
constitutionally unexceptionable *, as tending to conserve the political 
status of the ancient Sees*, as being economical , as in many ways con- 
venient, both during the organization of the system d , and for order's 
sake when the Episcopate becomes largely increased 6 , and as be- 
coming the developed importance of the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church f ; yet it seems to admit the consideration whether 

» This paper, prepared by the Rev. George Lewthwaite, is printed here because 
the shortness of the time precluded the discussion of the details of this important 
subject. 

* These notes are omitted for want of space. They will shortly appear with 
a republication of the Paper. 

b The reader is referred to the Hon. Colin Lindsay's paper delivered at the Cam- 
bridge Congress for an able statement of this plan. It is not intended unneces- 
sarily to repeat anything here. 

c If the Bishop* of the new Sees have no seats in Parliament, present or pro- 
spective, it is evident that a much less sum will suffice for their endowment. 

d Any convenient district might thus be organized for a new diocese without 
disturbing existing boundaries. The present diocese would finally become the 
province. 

e Even if the proposed threefold gradation in the Episcopate, Archbishop or 
Primate, Metropolitan, and Diocesan Bishop, were not advantageous from the 
facility which it affords for dealing with the political privileges of the English 
hierarchy, it would in itself be desirable as a matter of Church order when the 
Episcopate came to be increased in any measure equal to the Church's require- 
ments. It would also be agreeable with ancient precedent. n 

f There can be little doubt that, but for the intervention of the Papal power, 
the Church of England would have attained to the dignity of a Patriarchate about 
a thousand years ago. (Guizot, Histoire de la Civilis. en France, Lecon 13.) The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is now placed in that relation with respect to metro- 
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an intermediate period of Suffragan Assistant Bishops, under King 
Henry the Eighth's Act, might not he advantageous *. 

It appears indeed to he already in the power of our Bishops, without 
needing much or any assistance from the legislature, through the pro- 
visions of the above-named Act, to initiate that system hy a method 
very suitable for the transition period. And when it was in operation, 
it would be comparatively an easy matter to obtain any legislation 
required to give consistency to the polity. 

Thus, if a Bishop, willing to delegate for the most part to one of such 
Suffragans the charge of a certain district, which is judged to be suit- 
able for a new diocese, would propose to the Church in that district, 
when the necessary means were provided, to give him a certain num- 
ber of names of their choice, out of which he would select the two to 
be presented to the Crown for the appointment of a Suffragan accord- 
ing to the terms of that Act h , the system might be set to work without 
any trouble about legislation, or fear of committing the Church to 
a measure which might prove inexpedient. If it were found to be so, 
it could easily be abandoned, or indeed it would die out of itself. But 
rather, it is submitted that the practical benefits of Episcopacy being 
thus brought home, it would take deep root in the country, and it would 
be an easy matter to obtain any legislation necessary to give to these 
Suffragans an established diocesan position. 

Meanwhile the position of these Suffragan Bishops would be analo- 
gous to that of priests in large parishes, to whose special care as 
assistant curates the incumbent commits, almost entirely, some por- 
tion of his parish ; or to that of incumbents of non-parochial chapels 
in populous towns, who undertake conventional districts of which the 
cure is still, strictly speaking, in the parish priest, and which being 
thus first organized, are afterwards sanctioned as independent paro- 
chial cures. And as a missionary position is sometimes expedient pre- 
paratory to parochial organization, so when Episcopacy, after being 
long distant, is being restored to its proper place in the Church's 
system, which may appear to some a novelty, and be distasteful to 
others, who have so long enjoyed the liberty of Independency under 
the name of Episcopal government, perhaps the more undefined position 
of Suffragan Assistant Bishops might for a while be convenient, as 
giving facility for accommodating the wishes of congregations who 
prefer to remain under the more immediate though distant rule of 

politan churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada : and it 
would render our Church polity more consistent if he had a like position at home. 
The title indeed has, both in ancient and more recent times, been applied to the 
See of Canterbury, but we do not particularly contend for the name. 

I must reserve lengthy arguments in favour of the threefold gradation in the 
Episcopate, and on the assistance which the proposed new dioceses with their 
synods would afford for the purposes of Church discipline, whether with a conten- 
tious or only a voluntary jurisdiction. (See Dansey, Horse Dec. rur., Part v. sec. 
ii.) Indeed, it seems very probable that the true solution of that question, which 
is now severely exercising our legislators, would be found in the institution of 
these local " courts-Christian," agreeable with the practice of antiquity, and with 
the judgment of our divines at the Information (Reformatio L. L. Ecclesiast., 
c. v.), and at the Restoration (Declaration Eccles. Affairs, sect, v.), at both which 
periods it was intended to revive the judicial powers of the rural deanery chapters 
for this very purpose. 

* Rev* F. C. Massingberd's speeches in Convocation on the subject. 

h Or the Bishop might name one, who would probably be the archdeacon, or the 
incumbent of the most important church in the district; and the clergy elect 
auother; or the several interests might be harmonized in any such way. 
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their present diocesans. But it is probable that the wise and zealous 
Suffragan would gather round himself the life of the district, and that 
soon his position would be generally acknowledged, and then the 
sooner he were established a diocesan the better 1 . 

By the above-named Act of 26 Hen. VIII., chap, xiv., certain titles 
are fixed for the Bishops Suffragan, who may still be legally appointed 
under the provisions of that Act. But it is presumed that, if it were 
thought desirable, there would be no difficulty in obtaining that 
amount of amending legislation which would enable the Suffragan to 
take the title of some chief or borough town in the diocese for which 
he was consecrated, when, of course, he would assume the title of 
some town that was in the district which the Bishop designed to 
commit to his especial care. Yet perhaps this would not be very 
material, if it were thought better not to apply for any legislation 
at present, as the Suffragan, having a certain district assigned 11 , — and 
this appears very important, both for the greater usefulness of his 
function and also to cherish corporate feeling 1 , — would popularly be 
considered, and probably be designated, as Bishop of the town where 
he lived and exercised his office m . 

It seems also important to the success of the scheme that this 
position should from the first be understood to be only provisional, to 
be changed when found convenient into a proper diocesan status n . 
This might be enacted to take place on the vacancy of the present See, 
or sooner with the Bishop's consent. But this would require the dis- 
cussion and decision of the whole question in Parliament, and there is 
no necessity for immediate legislation. The system successfully at 
work would be the best argument for its sanction by tho legis- 
lature . 

Again, it appears to be very important to the success of this or any 
scheme for the adequate increase of the Episcopate, that some real 



1 Archdeacons with far leas title to jurisdiction having become the Bishop's 
visiting presbyters or vicars-general throughout the diocese, when they came to 
have districts assigned to them, soon obtained ordinary jurisdiction. See Burns' 
Eccles. Law, sub v. " Archdeacon ;" Gibson's Codex, 970. 

k He would in this respect be more like the primitive Chor-episcopus than were 
the deputy Suffragans of the Middle Ages ; for those seem to have had a local 
position, whereas the deputy Suffragans of later date appear generally to have 
been commissioned for such episcopal duties as the Bishop might nppoint them 
throughout his diocese. This, however, was not always the case. Thomas Swil- 
lington was appointed Suffragan to Bishop Longland of Lincoln, his district being 
confined to the two archdeaconries of Lincoln and Leicester, (Bishop Longland's 
Register, a.d. 1533) ; and the power of Matthew Mackerell extended no further 
than the archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow. (lb. a.d. 1535 : see Pegge's Letter 
to Ducarel, p. 28, in Nichols' Bibl. Topog-. Britain)., vol. vi. 

1 See Mr. Beresford Hope's Cambridge Paper. 

m Robert King, Abbot of Thame in Oxfordshire, and Suffragan Bishop by the 
title of Roan, (an. 1534,) was sometimes called Bishop of Thame, lie became first 
Bishop of Oxford. * Brett's Suffragan Bishops, p. 33 ; Athen. Oxon, vol. i. col. 
585. 

n The Church has manifested strong objection to Assistant Bishops as a per- 
manent arrangement. 

° I have spoken as though the intervention of Parliament was necessary, but it 
seems very probable (see Hon. Colin Lindsay's note (2) to his Cmnbridge Paper, p. 
166) that the Spirituality has constitutionally the right to make these arrange- 
ments independently, (it is manifest, at least, that they should not be attempted 
without its advice,) and that the royal licence only is needed for the Convocations 
to proceed to business in the matter. 
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voice in the appointments as above suggested be given to the Church, 
to secure the needful support, and as being otherwise healthful*. 

Thus, then, it is presently within the power of our Right Rev. 
Fathers to develop e a system of Episcopacy which would be adequate 
to the Church's need, and that by a method provisionally suitable to 
the transition period. 

It may be worth while to observe, that by the above-cited act for 
the "nomination and election of suffragans," they were empowered 1 * 
to hold two benefices. So, if they were still allowed this " double 
honour q ," and the patrons of the chief church in a town would 
place it at the Bishop's disposal, when vacant, and the patronage of 
some well-endowed benefice in the neighbourhood, of small popula- 
tion, were likewise secured for the purpose, these would furnish 
a nearly sufficient income, and homes both in town and country, 
where might be nurtured a body of clergy for diocesan service like the 
originals of our cathedral bodies, who meanwhile would be employed 
under their superiors in the pastoral duties of these two parishes. And 
doubtless the Churchmen of the district would readily supply any 
further endowment which might be necessary. Thus it would seem 
that the feared difficulty of endowment need be no great obstacle to 
the appointment of these Bishops'. 

It appears a great recommendation of the scheme for the increase of 
the Episcopate by the instituting of a new rank of Suffragan Diocesan 
Bishops, that it can be gradually and easily introduced under the 
powers of the Act 26 Hen. VIII. chap, xiv., with so little disturbance 
of existing arrangements, the new dioceses being meanwhile in process 
of organization 8 . 

In this way, then, it is hoped has been indicated the true position in 
their combined relations of the several plans which have been advanced 
for the settlement of a question, which stands first in importance of 
the many which are pressing for early solution towards adapting the 
Church's machinery for her earnest work in the nineteenth century. 
There seems strong ground for believing that the Chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops, and city bishops were originally on an equality in rank*. But 
that when the pride of man, (against which even a mitre is not in itself 
a charm,) preferring to have deputies to co-equals, subjects to its will 
rather than constitutional subordinates, began to prevail over the 
humility of primitive love, the city bishops from their vantage ground 
found the means of reducing their country brethren to the position of 
subordinates, deputies, and finally of extinguishing them, preferring to 
substitute for the necessities of Church government and discipline 
visiting presbyters, who would be in no danger of rivalling them in 
their episcopal function tt . 

p It seems to be very doubtful whether the Pluralities Act, 1 & 2 Vic. c. 106, 
docs repeal this permission given to Suffragans by 26 Hen. Vlll. c. 14. 

i 1 Tim. v. 17. 

r Cathedral patronage might also be used for this purpose, with the further 
advantage of attaching the Suffragans to the cathedral church. 

• Mr. Beresford Hope's Cambridge Paper. 

I Dansey, Decan. Rur., p. 32. 

II Hence arises the mistake which some have made that the chorepiscopi were 
mere presbyters ; it is evident that they were real bishops, and probably at first 
equal in jurisdiction, as well as in order, with the city bishops. The common reason 
handed down for their suppression, that they were troublesome by their inter- 
ference with the functions of the city bishops, probably contains the truth, but as 
represented by their successful rivals. ♦ V 
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The proposal of this paper is, that now the love of souls is again 
supposed to prevail in high places over the love of power, and circum- 
stances particularly favour that course, the Church should retrace her 
steps until the new bishops be established in their rightful diocesan 
position. But it must be remembered, that the cause here advocated 
is not merely that of districts which would have been presided over by 
chorepiscopi of old, but of great towns, municipalities, and populous 
regions, which, if the canons of the Church had been carried out, that 
as population increased dioceses should be subdivided 1 , or the practice 
of the primitive Church had been followed, that where there was need 
of municipal government for the civil, there also should be a bishop 
and his synod, for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs 7 , would long, 
long ago have obtained the untold blessings of a diocesan resident 
among them. 

* Council of Hertford, Bede, Eccles. Hist., 1. iv. c. 5 ; Wilkins, vol. i. p. 43 ; 
Spelm., i. 153. 
7 Bingham, Orig. Eccles., bk. ix. c. 8, conclusion. 
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